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THE list of publications which we have prefixed to this article 
indicates the continuance of strain and controversy in the 
Church of England. Of these publications, the letters which 
Sir William Harcourt has reprinted from the Z7mes, under 
the title Law/lessness in the National Church have perhaps 
attracted most attention. Yet the consideration of them 
need not detain us very long. They are not without their 
good points. They express forcibly the interpretation of the 
Act of Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 which, with all 
deference to the high authority of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, we have seen reason to advocate on more occasions 
than one.' They describe in plain terms episcopal lines of 
action to which it is difficult not to attach the word weak. 
They incidentally call attention to the fact that regard for 
authority was a standing principle of the Tractarians. Their 
merits are few in comparison with their defects. For exagge- 
ration, for adroit seizing on the follies of individuals to dis- 
credit a whole cause, for reckless misrepresentations, they 
have rarely been surpassed. A clergyman at Clevedon makes 
a speech which is as undignified as it is silly, and Sir William 
Harcourt takes it as material for ‘a just judgment of the 
morals and ethics of the “Catholic Revival”’ (p. 61). A 
Lincolnshire incumbent writes an eccentric letter in the 
Church Times, and Sir William Harcourt seizes on it as 
showing ‘the spirit of the ecclesiastical party to which its 
author belongs’ (p. 99). A correspondent of the Church 
Review, who hides his identity—and possibly the circum- 
stance that he is an opponent of confession dealing a blow 
in the dark—under the signature ‘ B.,’ describes as an ideal 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1898, pp. 25-6; January 
1899, p. 488. 
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method of confession a system which involves so little moral 
effort that children ‘accept it like ducks accept water, and 
Sir William Harcourt uses the letter as if it were representa- 
tive of the minds of what he calls ‘treacherous priests ’ (pp. 
100-5). One of the bishops communicates to a representa- 
tive of the Dazly News a private letter from four clergymen 
enclosing resolutions which, whether wisely or unwisely ex- 
pressed, were meant to claim that no mere ipse dixit of a 
bishop or archbishop could be held to decide the law of the 
Church, and Sir William Harcourt characterises the resolu- 
tions and the letter as ‘ open rebellion’ (p. 122). Mr. Walsh’s 
discredited work is referred to as if it were accurate and 
trustworthy (e.g. p. 22); and Dr. Rigg’s ignorant and biassed 
Oxford High Anglicanism and its Chief Leaders is described 
as a ‘valuable book’ (p. 137). In a supplementary letter to 
the Zzmes of February 17, not included in the volume before 
us, Canon Gore is associated with an address and a meeting 
with which, as all the world knows, he had nothing to do, 
Yet the Zzmes may be congratulated on not having wasted 
the space it has given to this series of letters. The series 
has accomplished one result—that the opinions of Sir William 
Harcourt on any theological or ecclesiastical question will 
henceforth be treated by serious-minded Churchmen as a 
‘negligible quantity.’ 

Among the pamphlets published by Sir William Harcourt’s 
allies is that entitled What does the Church of England say 
about the Real Presence and Adoration ? by Mr. Werner H. K. 
Soames. Mr. Soames is evidently of opinion that he is con- 
demning High Churchmen when he ridicules the ‘axiom’ 
‘ Presence of fog means presence of true religion, and absence 
of fog means absence of true religion’ (Introduction, p. iii.) ; 
and he makes an attempt ‘ to disperse some of the fog which 
surrounds the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper’ (zdzd. p. iv). 
This attempt takes the form of an attack on the Charge of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The pamphlet is described 
on its title-page as ‘a reply to part’ of this Charge; the 
Archbishop is accused of throwing out ‘ vague hints respect- 
ing the honour and purity of our Mother, the Church of 
England ;’ the statements of the Charge are said to be ‘ clean 
contrary to the plainest possible facts’; and Mr. Soames 
ends his work with the emphatic words : 


‘I for one do not intend to keep silence any longer. I repudiate, 
as absolutely misrepresenting the teaching of the Church of England, 
those statements of the Archbishop of Canterbury to which I have 
referred. ‘God help me! I can do no other ”’ (p. 62). 
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What, then, are ‘the plainest possible facts’ to which the 
utterances of the Archbishop of Canterbury are ‘clean con- 
trary’? Briefly, they are as follows. The body of our 
Lord, since the Resurrection and the Ascension, as well as 
before, is a ‘ material body, ‘as is the body of any one of us’ 
(p. 8). This ‘material body’ is in heaven. Therefore it 
cannot be on earth. Therefore it cannot be present in the 
consecrated elements in the Eucharist (pp. 8, 23-4). The 
Church of England is committed to the belief that this 
‘material body’ is in heaven, and not in the Eucharist, by her 
acceptance of the three Creeds, by the ‘ Black Rubric,’ and by 
the Thirty-Nine Articles (pp. 9-27). Therefore the doctrine 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are present in the conse- 
crated elements is unlawful in the Church of England. 

It is a commonplace to observe that the ‘ plainest possible 
facts’ sometimes become a little less plain as knowledge 
increases. If Mr. Soames was better acquainted with theology 
and history than he appears to be, he would not have been 
quite so eager to denounce the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for steering ‘to shipwreck’ ‘the good old ship, the Church of 
England,’ ‘ by incompetence,’ or ‘ unfaithfulness,’ or ‘ timidity’ 
(p. 61). 

When we found the words ‘ fog,’ ‘ incompetence,’ ‘ unfaith- 
fulness,’ ‘timidity,’ associated with the name of Archbishop 
Temple, our first impulse was to put the pamphlet aside as 
too absurd for serious notice. On second thoughts we 
determined to state shortly some of the reasons which have 
led us to be sceptical of the competence of Mr. Soames. 

Mr. Soames does not recognize that the state, and conse- 
quently the conditions, of our Lord’s Body after the Resurrec- 
tion were different from before. The fact that our Lord’s 
Body at the present moment is a perfectly human body 
implies, in his mind, that it is subject to the same natural 
laws as any human body. ‘The spiritual presence of a true 
material body’ is ‘a metaphysical impossibility’ (p. 15). 
Before he writes so positively again we recommend him to 
consider the fact that our Lord’s manhood is in personal 
union with His Godhead, the teaching of St. Paul on the 
nature of the body of the Resurrection, and some of the in- 
ferences which are involved in the truth that the bodies of 
those who have risen from the dead retain their life and their 
vigour without the support of food. 

Mr. Soames ignores the distinction between a presence 
which is ‘local’ and one which is ‘ supra-local.’ To him ‘the 
present locality’ of the Body of Christ in heaven implies 
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that ‘it cannot’ ‘be anywhere else at the same time. He 
believes that if our Lord was present in the Eucharist He 
must be visibly scen, and His promised return to earth would 
be already accomplished (pp. 8-9, 17, 21-2, 44). It might 
be well for him to study some careful theological treatise 
which deals with the presence of the manhood of Christ. 

He assumes that the ‘ Black Rubric,’ as placed in the Book 
of Common Prayer in 1552, was the voice of the Church of 
England (p. 10). The Prayer Book of 1552 was not sub- 
mitted to Convocation, and, consequently, was never approved 
by the Church of England. The‘ Black Rubric’ had not the 
authority of the Book itself. It was added at the last moment 
in some copies only. It was not the work even of Parliament. 
It, says Canon Dixon, ‘had no authority beyond the King’s 
signature ; it was a royal proclamation.’ ! 

This unauthorized declaration, according to Mr. Soames, 
‘was omitted from the Prayer Book of 1559’ ‘ by a technical 
oversight’ (p. 11). There is no evidence that the omission 
was an oversight ; the alterations made in the twenty-eighth 
Article in 1563 afford an indication that it was intentional ; 
and the divines at the Savoy Conference spoke of it as if it 
had been deliberate.” 

Further, Mr. Soames says that the alteration in the word- 
ing of this declaration when it was inserted in the Prayer 
Book of 1662 was one of terminology only, and makes the 
astounding assertion that the three phrases, ‘ corporal presence 
of our Lord’s natural flesh and blood,’ ‘bodily presence of 
our Lord’s glorified Body and Blood,’ ‘ real presence of our 
Lord’s spiritual Body and Blood, ‘are merely synonyms for 
identically the same thing’ (pp. 13, 16). 

Mr. Soames identifies the presence of Christ in the Eu- 
charist with that which may be associated with all prayer, 
and declares that the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord 
for ‘ precisely the reason’ for which the crucifix is said to be 
employed in the Church of Rome—‘to fix our minds more 
steadily upon the real object of our devotion, and to keep 
our minds from so easily wandering ’—and maintains that this 
is the doctrine of, and the only doctrine allowed by, the 
Church of England (pp. 25-6, 45-7). 

Passing by such important points as the retention of the 
words of consecration, the use of the first part of the words 
of administration, and the statement of the Articles that the 


1 Dixon, History of the Church of England, iii. 477-8. 
2 Cardwell, History of Conferences and other Proceedings connected 
with the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 354. 
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Body of Christ is ‘given’ and ‘taken’ as well as ‘eaten,’ 
Mr. Soames assumes that the meaning of Article XXIX. is 
that ‘the wicked’ do not in any sense receive the Body of 
Christ, and infers that there can be no presence of the Body 
of Christ in the elements (p. 27). He thinks that the rubric 
in the office for the Communion of the Sick directing the 
curate to instruct the sick person that, if actual communion be 
impossible, he may ‘eat and drink the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although he do 
not receive the Sacrament with his mouth,’ is conclusive proof 
that the Church of England rejects the doctrine of the real 
presence in the elements (pp. 27-8). Apparently, he is igno- 
rant that some of those who accepted the twenty-ninth 
Article, when originally authorized, unquestionably believed 
in the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ by the wicked, 
and that the same teaching as that contained in the rubric 
referred to is directed to be given in the medieval offices— 
facts which are absolutely destructive of his argument." 

Mr. Soames has evidently a good deal to learn before he 
will be in a position to prove as well as assert the ‘ incompet- 
ence’ and ‘ unfaithfulness ’ of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Very different from the shallow productions we have 
hitherto been noticing is a thoughtful paper by Archdeacon 
Hutchings on The Eucharistic Sacrifice. It consists of three 
parts. The first is an explanation of the meaning of the word 
sacrifice. The second is on sacrifice in relation to the cross. 
The third, on the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice in the 
English Church, quotes the words of the two Archbishops, 
‘we truly teach the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and 
do not believe it to be a “ nude commemoration of the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross,”’ supports this statement by quotations 
from other Anglican authorities, and briefly refers to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture and the Fathers. The paper is 
short, but it exhibits the results of ripe learning and solid 
thought, and maintains throughout the high tone of its open- 
ing passage : 

‘Mysteries must be treated with reverence. They are truths 
which we know only in part, and which cannot be adequately explored 
or grasped by the mind of man. We can at best skirt along the 
coast-line of a mystery, which, like the ocean, stretches out into the 
illimitable distance. ‘Theological terms used for its definition, it is 

1 See, ¢.g., Maskell, Monumenta ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane, i. 89: 
‘Deinde communicetur infirmus nisi prius communicatus fuerit : et nisi 
de vomitu vel alia irreverentia probabiliter timeatur : in quo casu dicat 


sacerdos infirmo: Frater, in hoc casu sufficit tibi vera fides et bona 
voluntas : tantum crede, et manducasti.’ 
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true, are intelligible ; but its essence or substance—its breadth and 
length, its depth and height—is beyond our ken. Such a mystery is 
that which I am now venturing to approach—“ The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice.” 

‘Moreover, it is a doctrine the consideration of which, in conse- 
quence of gross abuses in the past, is apt to excite a controversial 
spirit, which is most undesirable. It seems to me to demand for its 
fitting treatment calmness of mind, a devotional temper, pureness 
of purpose, the laying aside of prejudice, and a simple desire for the 
attainment of the truth’ (pp. 3-4).! 


Cuz Bono ? is an appeal to Lord Halifax, and through him 
to the more advanced section of the High Church party, for 
self-restraint. It is not without very weak points. A consi- 
derable part of its argument is vitiated by the supposition 
that the assertion of the authority of the undivided Church 
must involve the acceptance either of all disciplinary details 
of the early centuries or of the Western tradition. In making 
this supposition Mr. Henson has forgotten the distinction 
which any instructed theologian would make between matters 
of doctrine or of discipline closely connected with doctrine 
and matters of mere discipline, and that when permanence is 
required as a test it should be permanence in both East and 
West. We do not say that excuse has not been afforded 
for this forgetfulness by many rash utterances of English 
Churchmen. However that may be, it destroys any value 
which one part of Mr. Henson’s work might otherwise possess. 
When, again, Mr. Henson asserts that the rubrics of the Book 
of Common Prayer ‘are not capable of practical application ’ 
(p. 14), he fails to consider that the chief difficulty in the way 
of carrying out the rubrics has been the small number of 
clergymen who have tried to do so consistently. And to 
write such a sentence as ‘ the true and only legitimate stand- 
point from which to regard ecclesiastical questions is that of 
the religious interest of the nation’ (p. 17), however it may 
be explained, is to risk being regarded as the advocate of a 
wholly subjective, and therefore false, way of regarding doc- 
trine and discipline. Yet the vigour and ability of the 
pamphlet are worthy of much praise, and theré are passages 
in it with which we are in cordial agreement. Especially we 





1 It is unfortunate that Archdeacon Hutchings has said, without ex- 
planation, that in sacrifice there is ‘ the necessity for some change or de- 
struction in that which is offered’ (p. 6). Death is not a necessity of 
sacrifice in itself. It became so in consequence of the Fall. And alike 
in the Eucharist and in the heavenly offering, the sacrifice is of the life 
which has passed through death. Wemay add here that there are a few 
misprints in this excellent pamphlet. 
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would commend to the notice of those persons who imagine 
that the troubles and weaknesses of the Church of England 
began with the sixteenth century the passage in which Mr. 
Henson asks when the ‘golden age’ of the English Church was: 

‘You could hardly,’ he says to Lord Halifax, ‘refer to the pri- 
mitive conversion in the sixth and seventh centuries, or to the 
disastrous trials of the ninth, or the degraded secularism of the tenth 
and eleventh, or the brutal feudalism of the twelfth, or the extraordi- 
nary oppression of the thirteenth, or the profound debasement of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, or the violent revolution of the sixteenth’ 
(pp. 44-5). 


If some of Mr. Henson’s expressions in this passage are 
too sweeping and violent, the substantial correctness of his 
contention remains. There are few things more irritating to 
those who know the facts of history, and few things which are 
more calculated to alienate the sympathies of thoughtful men, 
than the setting up of some particular past time as if it were 
an ideal age, and speaking or acting as if the evils of a later 
period were peculiar to it. 

With the main point of Mr. Henson’s appeal we must 
deal later. 

The pamphlet by the Dean of Lichfield, entitled Zhe 
Ritual Crisis: How it may be turned to the best account, lays 
much stress on the disobedience to the Prayer Book by way 
of omission which is customary in churches served by Low 
or Broad Churchmen. His more important instances are the 
neglect of feasts and fasts, serious omissions in the Order of 
Holy Communion, alterations in the Office of Holy Baptism, 
and the neglect of the daily Morning and Evening Prayer. 
He might have added the very large number of churches in 
which, in defiance of the Prayer Book, the prescribed 
‘warning’ which begins with the words ‘Because it is 
requisite that no man should come to the Holy Communion 
but with a full trust in God’s mercy and with a quiet 
conscience,’ &c., is rarely’ heard from year’s end to year’s end ; 
and the very large number of clergy who, we fear, systemati- 
cally ignore the injunction laid upon them in the Order for 
the Visitation of the Sick that the sick person shall ‘be 
moved to make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter.’ 

The Dean next considers matters of ‘excess and error’ 
on the part of High Churchmen. He condemns that form 
of invocation of saints which directly appeals to the saints 
for help, as distinct from prayer ; any attempt to enforce con- 
fession or prevent communion at some celebrations ; lengthy 
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interpolations which alter the character of the service ; and 
reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for the purpose of 
adoration. He adds to this condemnation approval of 
private confession and absolution; prayers for the faithful 
departed ; the doctrine of the real spiritual objective pre- 
sence, as distinct from Zwinglianism, Virtualism, Consubstan- 
tiation, and Transubstantiation ; the doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice ; the use of the Eucharistic vestments, of lights, 
andincense. To justify the practice of reservation for the com- 
munion of the sick he has to resort to the very doubtful autho- 
rity of Elizabeth’s Latin Prayer Book. After discussing the 
‘legal standpoint of the Ritualists, the Dean considers ‘ sug- 
gested methods for restoring order.’ He puts aside as utterly 
‘inopportune’ and wrong the proposal that ‘the supreme autho- 
rity of Parliament be called into exercise,’ quoting, we observe, 
both with regard to this subject and with regard to daily ser- 
vices, an article which appeared in our pages in October 1898. 
Referring to ‘ episcopal influence,’ he carefully distinguishes the 
obligation to obey an episcopal prohibition against using some 
service outside the Prayer Book from the absence of obligation 
if a bishop, ‘in deference to a generally discredited verdict of 
a State court,’ ‘should forbid the use of vestments which are 
allowed ' by a definite rubric of the Church ;’ and points out 
the ‘serious impediment’ to ‘anything like an unanimous 
disposition to accept episcopal direction’ which is due to the 
action of the Bishops of Worcester and Southwell in England 
and the Bishop of Gibraltar abroad (pp. 58-60) ; but expresses 
the hope that ‘ere long the bishops will recover their rightful 
position in the hearts of their clergy, and that the latter will 
gladly accept the counsel of those who, after all, have been 
set in authority over them in the good Providence of God’ 
(p. 61). Finally, the Dean looks forward to the holding of a 
national synod and the formation of an episcopal court the 
members of which will ‘ associate with themselves, for assist- 
ance and counsel, a body of lay assessors to be chosen for 
their technical knowledge in theology, liturgiology, and 
ecclesiastical law’ (p. 64). 

An interesting result of the publication of the first edition 
of this pamphlet by the Dean of Lichfield was a correspond- 
ence which ensued between its author and the Bishop of 
Worcester. The Dean, without expressly saying to whom 
he referred, had commented on the Bishop’s contention that 
‘ episcopacy ’ is ‘ not essential,’ and on his having ‘ commended 


1 The Dean might have said ‘commanded’ instead of ‘allowed’; 
the Prayer Book says definitely ‘ shall be retained and be in use.’ 
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to favourable notice a book’ ‘in which the author stated that 
our Blessed Lord was born of the Virgin Mary after the 
manner of men’ (p. 59). In the second edition of the 
pamphlet the Dean gave the name of the Bishop of Worcester, 
and withdrew the sentence referring to the Bishop’s approval 
of Mr. Beeby’s scandalous work. He also stated in the 
preface: ‘The Bishop of Worcester has at length expressed 
totidem verbis his verdict that Mr. Beeby’s book, Creed and 
Life, is “ contrary to the faith of the Catholic Church”’ (p. 
iv). In so doing he appears to us to have treated the Bishop 
much too leniently. It is true, indeed, that the Bishop, after 
having written a letter of general encouragement to Mr. 
Beeby, wrote in condemnation of some parts of the book, 
though continuing to express his sympathy with the writer. 
But it is true also that, so far as is known, he has taken .no 
step to secure either a recantation of the heresy which Mr. 
Beeby has published or his removal from his benefice. Mr. 
Beeby has denied not only the virgin birth and resurrection 
of our Lord, but also the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and 
the deity of Christ. We should have been better pleased if 
the Dean of Lichfield, while explaining the point omitted in 
his first edition, had added to the later editions of his 
pamphlet some trenchant words on this continued disloyalty 
of the Bishop of Worcester to the Church Catholic and our 
Blessed Lord, as well as ‘to the Church of England. 

But the Bishop of Worcester objected to the Dean of 
Lichfield’s gentle treatment in his second edition because the 
Dean had used the words ‘at length’ in referring to the 
Bishop’s letter of partial disapproval of Creed and Life, and 
had retained the statement that the Bishop’s attitude about 
episcopacy involved disloyalty to the Book of Common 
Prayer. For the singularly unconvincing character of the 
Bishop’s defence we must refer our readers to the whole 
correspondence, which was published in the Guardian for 
February 8. What is of interest in it, as regards our present 
article, is the proof which it supplies that the Bishop’s hostility 
is directed not only towards certain ritualistic excesses which 
have been made in some quarters a plea for attacking High 
Churchmen generally, but also towards the whole Catholic 
position of the Tractarians and their successors : 


‘It is high time,’ he says, ‘ that it should be plainly asserted and 
taught that Tractarianism is a modern invention ; it has no ancient 
pedigree, ‘despite of its appeal to antiquity ; it is not Catholic, de- 
spite of its pretensions to catholicity. The root of Ritualism, as of 
Tractarianism, is in Rome.’ 
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We congratulate and thank the Dean of Lichfield for 
having elicited so plain an avowal of the principles which 
underlie the present agitation. 

The Bishop of Worcester, then, like Mr. R. C. Fillingham,! 
would desire to place the Church of England in line with the 
Protestant sects. The whole question of the relation of 
Catholicism to truth, and of the value of the work done by 
the Tractarians, is raised by the volume of essays, reprinted 
with revision from the Contemporary Review, which Dr. Fair- 
bairn has published under the title, Catholicism, Roman and 
Anglican. For some aspects of Catholicism, whether in its 
Anglican or in its Roman form, Dr. Fairbairn has evidently 
much sympathy. The practical claims of the Church of 
Rome are stated in one passage (pp. 152-5) with a warmth 
and vigour which are not a little surprising when we remem- 
ber the position of the author of the book. A description of 
the Tractarian leaders (Introduction, pp. xiii-xiv) does some 
justice to the high morality of their lives. Yet Catholicism 
as a principle of thought and action is unmistakably rejected. 
Roman Catholics and Anglican Catholics alike have, in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s judgment, failed to satisfy the claims of an honest 
intellect and a well-balanced conscience. The attitude of the 
Tractarians towards good men outside the Church indicated 
moral defects in themselves (pp. xv-xvi). The history to 
which they appealed was the fancy picture which they first 


’ imagined, and then sought for in the past (p. 34). They and 


their successors have failed, almost as completely as the 
Church of Rome itself, to meet the needs of the times in 
apologetic theology, in historical criticism, and in practical 
work (pp. 48-204). In a fine passage, which it is worth 
while to quote, Dr. Fairbairn describes his conception of the 
tasks which the Christian religion should undertake and 
accomplish : 


‘The Churches that convert most men, and best use the men 
they have converted, realize religion in the most efficient way. It is 
the work of these men, instructed and inspired by their Churches, 
to carry their high principles everywhere and into everything. They 
are not to conserve the actual, but to create the ideal, to labour 
along all lines that promise the amelioration of the humanlot. They 
may think the world bad, but it is capable of being mended, and to 
mend it is the very reason of their being. ‘The Churches ought to be 
the mothers of strenuous philanthropists, encouraging their sons to 
labour among the men who make crime, and against the conditions 
that make criminals; in the hospitals where the diseased are 


1 See his letters in the Zad/et, March 4 and 18, 1899. 
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tended, and against the slums where they are bred; in the charities 
where the poor are helped, and against the poverty and the causes 
of the poverty that make the charities necessary. They ought to be 
the teachers of statesmen, and demand that the nation, in all its 
legislation and in all its conduct, home or foreign, shall follow the 
righteousness that alone exalteth, recognising no law as good, no 
action as honourable, that denies or offends Christian principle. 
They ought to be the weightest preachers of economic doctrine, 
building on the principles of Christian brotherhood and equity an 
ideal industrial society, where all should work and all work be 
honoured ; where wealth, without any schemes of violent and wrong- 
ful division, should, by the action of moral laws through moral men, 
be so distributed as to create a State where poverty was unknown 
and charity was unneeded. ‘They ought, too, to be the great mothers 
and guardians of social purity, fearing not to rebuke the sins of class 
and caste, of idleness and luxury, bending their energies to the crea- 
tion of a loftier ideal of manhood and womanhood, a chivalrous 
chastity of thought and conduct that should, were it only by the 
courage of innocence, rebuke or shame into silence the lower passions 
and lusts’ (pp. 43-4). 

This passage, of course, is the description of an ideal. 
It leaves out of sight the facts that, let Christians do all they 
can, idleness and sin will remain as long as the world lasts ; 
and that with the continued existence of idleness and sin an 
ideal social State can never be actually realized. It is pre- 
sented, no doubt, by Dr. Fairbairn, not so much to describe a 
condition which Christian work may be expected to produce, 
as to supply a test by movement towards which the reality 
and soundness of a Christian system may be tried. 

In these ways, then, Dr. Fairbairn holds, Catholicism, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has failed. Yet this is not the 
central point in his rejection of Catholicism. The gist of 
what he has to say may be summed up into the statement 
that Catholicism is sacerdotal, and that to him sacerdotalism 
must be untrue. We may remark that he, perhaps not 
altogether without excuse, misunderstands what sacerdotalism 
really is. To him it is evidently, in its essential features, 
that religion of the Scribes and Pharisees which our Lord 
said so much to condemn. 

If Dr. Fairbairn’s rejection of Tractarian teaching had been 
confined to a repudiation of those occasional Tractarian 
utterances which appeared to assume that all seeming good- 
ness outside the Church was nothing better than a sham, 
and if his strictures on sacerdotalism had been confined to a 
condemnation of those Pharisaic notions in which the advo- 
cates of sacerdotalism have sometimes been entangled, we 
should have found much common ground on which we might 
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agree with him. We have often been distressed, not so much 
in writings marked with the moral grandeur which character- 
ized the Tractarians as in the later productions of much 
smaller men, by an apparent unwillingness to recognize that 
those who have received no sacrament but baptism have still 
been touched with regenerative grace, and that the Divine 
Spirit may work in those who, without fault of their own, 
remain outside the communion of the Church. It has fre- 
quently been painful to us to meet with the crude, narrow 
utterances of those whose studies seem to have been limited 
to certain aspects of Church doctrine and law which they 
have, at best, very imperfectly understood. We regret, 
certainly not less than those who would sweep away the true 
with the false, a way of teaching the ministerial priesthood 
which forgets the sacred character of the Christian layman, or 
leaves out of sight the fact that the whole Christian body is 
‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation.’ ! 

But with the false the true must not be swept away. It 
is a sacerdotal Church which can be faithful to all the teach- 
ing of Christ. It is a sacerdotal Church which can honestly 
face all the facts of history. It is a sacerdotal Church which 
is able to afford the practical help which the circumstances 
of life demand. 

It is possible to get rid of the false and to retain the true. 
The valuable work by Dr. Moberly entitled A/cnisterial 
Priesthood, which was reviewed in our pages in April 1898, 
has shown not only that the true sacerdotalism is bound up 
with the teaching of the New Testament and the Christian 
system, but also that it is entirely compatible with a high 
view of the priestly character of the Christian body as a whole. 

The form of religion, according to Dr. Fairbairn, which 
will be able to do a really Christian work is a form which 
can present Christianity in a reasonable aspect, which can 
allow the claims of history and science, which can labour 
practically for the good of mankind. 

Making allowance for the limitations of the human reason 
and for the obstacles to Christian work which must be found 
in ignorance and sin, we may ask whether the Church of 
England has any capacities for undertaking and carrying out 
this great task. In answering this question it is natural to 
see what help may be found in the address which the Bishop 
of London delivered at ruridecanal conferences in the Diocese 
of London during the months of November and December 
1898, and has published with an appendix under the title 

1 1 St. Peter ii. 9. 
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The Position of the Church of England. In this address the 
Bishop, after laying down that the Church of England holds, 
in common with the rest of the Catholic Church, ‘the great 
truths of the Christian faith,” and that the different parts of 
the Catholic Church ‘are all one in the unity of the Spirit’ 
(p. 4), inquires what are the ‘ distinctive characteristics’ of the 
Church of England ‘when contrasted with other religious 
organizations.’ He rejects what he calls the three ‘ prevalent 
views ’——that ‘ the system of the Church of England is mainly 
that of Continental Protestantism,’ ‘partially arrested in this 
country by motives of political expediency’; that ‘the 
Church of England is the Church of the Middle Ages, with 
its system somewhat mutilated by the steps which were 
necessary to get rid of the Papal supremacy’ ; and that ‘ the 
Church of England is a compromise between two opposite 
tendencies of religious thought,’ so that ‘there are two reli- 
gious parties, between whom the bishops must keep an even 
balance’ (p. 5). In opposition to these views, he affirms that 
the Church of England has ‘a very decided position of its 
own,’ which may be explained by saying that ‘it rests on an 
appeal to sound learning’ (p. 6). To justify this statement 
as more than ‘an arrogant claim’ the Bishop points out 
‘what took place in the sixteenth century, when the services 
and formularies of the Church of England were revised ’: 


‘ During the Middle Ages,’ he says, ‘the Church of England wasa 
portion of the Western Church, and shared in all its movements, 
though maintaining a certain aloofness owing to its insular position. 
There were always in the Western Church two somewhat different 
lines of thought. One was concerned with maintaining and ex- 
pressing popular devotion, the other with the great principles of the 
Catholic faith. There came a time when these two tendencies 
became conscious of antagonism. The theology of the schoolmen, 
which had grown up to explain the practices which seemed necessary 
to meet popular demands, was exposed to the criticism of those 
whom the revival of learning had led to a more intelligent study of 
the records of early times. ‘There was, on the one side, a massive 
system of logical theology which was difficult to attack on its own 
grounds. There was, on the other side, a growing sense that the 
ecclesiastical system which it maintained was obscuring rather than 
illustrating the vital principles on which the Christian life is founded. 
In the fifteenth century futile attempts were made to reform the 
overgrown system of the Church. They failed, because the logical 
fabric of that system was so strong that it was difficult to deal with 
it in detail. It was hard to see where reform was to begin, or where 
it was to end. Reforming efforts ended in a sense of hopeless 
weariness ; but one truth became apparent—that reform was only 
possible by returning to the principles of sound learning. 
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‘It was just this principle that was applied i 
made in the English Canine the leaaai ni. a ne 
that England alone possessed the necessary learning ; that learnin 
and its conclusions had long been the common property of iene 
and thoughtful men. But England had the unique opportunity of 
applying it calmly and dispassionately. In foreign countries "the 
reformation movement was inextricably mingled with grave political 
disturbances. It wore a revolutionary aspect. It needed popular 
leaders, whose opinions were necessarily coloured by the conttiet in 
which they were engaged. ‘The new theology had to be adapted to 
the purpose of attack and defence. This was not the case in 
England. There was no great leader whose personality impressed 
itself upon the changes that were made. There was no motive to 
attend to anything save the long record of the aspirations of sound 
learning. Our Prayer Book is the standing record of the result of 
this process. It is sometimes said that the Prayer Book is unduly 
exalted and extolled. This only means that while individual ws 
might suggest additions or alterations in points of detail, there ‘ no 
advance of learning which modifies the general principles with 
= er = work, as a whole, was done. There is no 

ody of opinion which could, on the y 
any sor alterations. ; oe ee 

‘What was the work which this learning had to do at the 
Reformation? It was the removal from the system of the Church of 
a mass of accretions which had grown round it through its constant 
desire to meet the demands of popular devotion’ (pp. 6-8) . 

_ ‘The problem set before the leaders of our Church in the 
sixteenth century was to disentangle essential truth from the mass of 
opinion which had gathered round it’ (p. 11). 

‘There is a distinction between putting error on one side and 
holding the truth in peace, and the method of continually attackin 
error by negative assertions without any adequate affirmations © 
take their place. The Church of England avoided this danger : it 
does not indulge in negations, but aims at setting forth the truth in 
a simple and dignified system. 

‘It is this characteristic which has led to the groundless assertion 
that the Church of England expresses a compromise. Sound 
learning must always wear the appearance of a compromise between 
ignorance and plausible hypothesis. The human mind tends to 
think that, because it asks a question, there must be an answer ; 
because it raises a problem, there must be a solution. It is the 
function of learning to assert what is known, and to leave perverse 
ingenuity steadily alone’ (p. 14). 


It is not a usual failing in the writings of the Bi 
London that he idealizes history. We ‘ake aaananaal a 
receive from his pen vivid pictures of men and periods 
showing clearly their faults as well as their merits. On this 
occasion, however, we think he has a little idealized the 
proceedings of the Church of England in the sixteenth 
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century. It is hardly the case that in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., or of Edward VL., or of Elizabeth, ‘there was no motive 
to attend to anything save the long record of the aspirations 
of sound learning’ (p. 7). In the learning itself, great as 
much of it undoubtedly was, there were serious deficiencies. 
No careful student of early Church history could possibly at 
the present time write such a sentence as that which in the 
sixth Article describes the proto-canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments as those ‘of whose authority was never 
any doubt in the Church.’ In the sixteenth century a brave 
attempt was made to do many things. There was need of 
the wider knowledge and riper wisdom of the seventeenth 
century to give success to the attempt. 

Yet we find ourselves in substantial agreement with the 
main line of thought of the Bishop’s address. Indeed, before 
his pamphlet was in our hands we had already, in the January 
number of this Revzew, expressed an opinion which, in impor- 
tant respects, is very much the same as that advocated by the 
Bishop.' The Church of England, we believe, in the sixteenth 
century did aim at doing what ‘sound learning’ demanded. 
It desired to make the religious belief and practice of England 
such as could be justified in the light of Holy Scripture and 
the teaching of the Universal Church. Where we differ from 
the Bishop is, that we think the sixteenth century had a 
great deal to learn as to what the demands of Holy Scripture 
and the undivided Church really were—a deficiency which, to 
a very large extent, was supplied in the seventeenth century 
—and that we recognize more fully than he appears to do 
that the caution and reserve of the English formularies was 
partly in view of the peculiar complexity of the circumstances 
in the midst of which they were drawn up. 

The Bishop of London has enabled us to make some 
progress on the way towards answering the question 
whether the Church of England has the capacities for the 
great spiritual work which we have allowed to be the vocation 
of a religious body. Before we try to give a plain answer to 
this question let us point out the great importance of it. It 
is important in England itself. If a right religious influence 
is to be exercised on the main population of this country, it 
will have to be done by the Church of England. The Roman 
Church, with its present system and methods, is utterly in- 
capable of accomplishing such a task. The Protestant sects 
cannot doit. The question is important, too, for all English- 
speaking peoples. What has been said about England itself, 

1 Church Quarterly Review, January 1899, pp. 492-3. 
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to a very large extent, applies also to them. Further, the 
question is important for foreign missions. We do not doubt 
that excellent elementary missionary work can be done, and 
is done, both by Rome and by the Protestant sects. What 
has to be considered does not end with the subject of present 
conversions to Christianity and the present fidelity of con- 
verts ; it must include also their future growth. If in their 
future fuller knowledge they are to be saved from the terrible 
risks of a great apostasy, they must be built up on a system 
from the basis of which they can face the facts of history and 
life. And to face those facts is just what neither Rome nor 
the Protestant sects can do. The religious condition of 
educated men in France and Germany and Italy affords a 
warning to ourselves. 

We believe that the Church of England is able to under- 
take and carry out the great tasks to which we have referred. 
She has, in the first place, the power which comes from her 
being the appointed agent of Almighty God. Her bishops 
are the lineal descendants of those bishops of the Western 
Church who held the historic English sees. Through them 
she traces back her ancestry to the Apostles of our Lord. By 
virtue of their descent and office she holds the Divine com- 
mission for the work of the Church in England, among 
English-speaking peoples, and in carrying out the responsi- 
bility which the world-wide extent of the British Empire 
places upon British Christians. 

In the second place, the twofold character of her appeal 
to the authority which is to rule her belief and life gives her 
special strength. It is an appeal to Holy Scripture and to 
the undivided Church. If it were an appeal to Holy Scrip- 
ture only, it would be open to the weakness which results 
from the possibility of varying interpretations, even on the 
central matters of the faith. If it were an appeal to the 
Church alone, it might lack the strength and balance which 
come from regard to the Divine canon of the Scriptures upon 
which the teaching rests. Made as it is it is safeguarded on 
both sides, as it could not otherwise be. 

In the third place, resting on this appeal, her enunciation 
of the central truths of Christianity is definite and clear. 
Her formularies leave no room within her fold for rational- 
istic unbelief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, or the 
historical presentation of the truth of the Incarnation, or the 
essential facts of the Virgin Birth and Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord, or the efficacy of the atonement, or 
the reality of future judgment, or the eternal issues of the 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCV. °c 
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present life. Avoiding over-definition with a scrupulous 
care, which, if our belief is correct, is due partly to realization 
of the dangers of over-definition at any time, and partly to 
the exigencies of the time of the Reformation, she yet affirms 
much about truths which are subordinate to the central 
truths. In baptism regeneration is effected and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost bestowed ; in confirmation there is special 
strength and spiritual increase from the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; in the Eucharist the Body and Blood of Christ are 
given and received ; in matrimony man and wife are joined 
together by God in a union which no man may put asunder ; 
in ordination priests receive the Holy Ghost for their special 
office and work, and are empowered to forgive and retain 
sins, and to dispense the Word of God and His holy sacra- 
ments. The caution and reserve with which the Church of 
England speaks of Divine mysteries have not prevented her 
from positively affirming the reality and the greatness of the 
gifts of God in the Church. 

Whatever the truth of the Bishop of London’s contention 
that the great work of the Reformation in England was the 
recognition of the claims of ‘sound learning,’ it is at any 
rate true that the Church of England can afford to welcome 
learning. If she was without duly consecrated bishops, she 
could not appeal to those early centuries, in which a non- 
episcopal Christianity which was also orthodox was an un- 
known thing. If she was tied to the modern assertions of 
the papal system, she could not appeal to these same early 
centuries, in which great saints, afterwards canonized by the 
Universal Church, lived and died outside the communion of 
the Roman See. If she was weakened by the Protestant 
rejection of Church authority, she must be ever in a fright at 
every stage of scientific research and at every critical inquiry. 
If she was embarrassed by declarations of the Roman See, 
whether on the doctrine of the Eucharist or on the text of 
Holy Scripture, she must be equally in terror of the study of 
manuscripts and the progress of philosophic thought. 

In these ways we are deeply convinced that the Church 
of England possesses the capacities for the work which lies 
before her. 

Such considerations as we have been dwelling on naturally 
lead to our sympathizing strongly with that part of Cuz 
Bono ? in which Mr. Henson pleads for the duty of avoiding 
everything which may hinder the Church of England in the 
doing of her great work. The special form which his appeal 
takes is to emphasize the ‘splendid vantage-ground for’ 
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‘spiritual work’ which the ‘legal establishment’ of the 
Church of England ‘ provides’ (p. 47). It is possible, indeed, 
to greatly over-estimate the advantages of the maintenance 
of ‘establishment’ and the retention of endowments. In 
Dr. Liddon’s vigorous language : 


‘If it be a question whether it is better to be turned out of house 
and home, without any clothes, and even on a winter’s night, or to 
be strangled by a silken cord in a well-furnished drawing-room, 
what man, or Church, will have any difficulty in arriving at a 
decision ?’ ! 


If, that is, the Church could retain her present position only 
by the sacrifice of truth or the maiming of her work, it 
would be her duty to part with everything that she gains by 
‘establishment’ and through endowments, rather than em- 
bark on a course of action which involved disloyalty to her 
mission and her Lord. 

We do not believe that a state of affairs such as would 
present to the Church an alternative between ‘ establishment’ 
and unfaithfulness on the one side, and fidelity and dis- 
establishment on the other, has as yet occurred. But, if the 
‘establishment’ is to be maintained, or, moreover, if the 
Church is to be in any proper position for doing her work, 
some steps must be taken to remove the chaotic disorder 
and to lessen the internal strife with which she is at present 
afflicted. The legislation of past years has gone in altogether 
wrong directions. Authority has been discredited by the 
claims made by supposed authorities which it was a duty to 
resist. Recent controversies have recalled the problems of 
the procedure of ecclesiastical suits. 

A properly ordered system of Church courts is a necessity 
if anarchy is to be suppressed. It is required as a matter of 
principle that these courts be constitutional and canonical. 
This requirement must be fulfilled also if the decisions of the 
courts are to be obeyed. It is necessary, no less as a matter 
of practical wisdom than as a matter of principle, that eccle- 
siastical suits be heard in courts the decisions of which on 
Church matters ecclesiastics may rightly obey. 

This need has been recognized in a weighty letter, which 


appeared in the Zzmes for March 2, from the Dean of St. 
Paul’s: 


‘The question,’ the Dean there said, ‘is really not one that may 
lead to a state of anarchy, but one that may seriously interfere with 
the liberty of individuals. This may be seen by taking an analogous 


1 Liddon, Thoughts on Present Church Troubles, preface, p. xl. 
c32 
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case. Ifa naval or military man was charged with an offence of a 
professional character, and was to say, “I will not plead in a civil 
court ; I would rather give up my commission than do that; I 
claim to be tried by court-martial,” would he be held to defy the 
law, or be taking a course which may lead to anarchy? .. . It is 
not fair or English to summon men before a court to the constitution 
of which you know they have conscientious objections. . . . It is 
because I honestly and earnestly desire to see the law of the Church 
of England upheld and reverenced that I desire a change in the 
ecclesiastical courts based upon the principle laid down by the 
Crown at the Reformation settlement, and which is to be found in all 
our Prayer Books as a preface to the Thirty-Nine Articles. I greatly 
fear that no abiding peace can be hoped for until the question is 
fairly faced and dealt with ; and in the meantime we shall have to 
face one of two scandals—either clergymen will be sent to prison or 
deprived of their benefices unheard, or we shall have a continuance 
of practices which sober-minded members of the Church of England 
dislike.’ 


That the Dean of St. Paul’s does not in this letter 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation may be illustrated by 
an extract from resolutions passed by acclamation at a 
meeting of the English Church Union on February 28, and 
published in the 7zmes for March 1. In the course of this 
series of resolutions it was declared : 


‘We have denied, and we deny again, the right of the Crown or 
of Parliament to determine the doctrine, the discipline, and the 
ceremonial of the Church of England. 

‘We are content, if need be, to suffer for these things, and to 
suffer gladly. What we are not content to do is to sacrifice the 
rights and liberties of the Church of England to popular clamour 
and ignorant prejudice. 

‘If the nation, at a moment when the Church is doing more for 
souls, both at home and abroad, than at any previous time, is no 
longer prepared to recognize the Church of England on the lines 
which have always been hers, so it must be. We shall protest 
against the spoliation of the Church, but we are not prepared to 
barter the principles of the Church for the sake either of establish- 
ment or endowment.’ 


We quoted just now from the preface to Dr. Liddon’s 
Thoughts on Present Church Troubles, published in 1881. It 
is interesting to recall Dr. Liddon’s anticipation that further 
evils than those of the time of this preface would result if a 
proper system of ecclesiastical courts was not established, 
and to observe what he thought would be a right procedure : 

‘Ifanything more,’ he wrote, ‘than a breathing-time from perse- 
cution on one side and resistance on the other is to result from our 
present difficulties, the courts which determine ecclesiastical causes 
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should be placed upon a footing in harmony with the divinely 
appointed constitution of the Church, and with the great Statute of 
the Reformation to which reference has already been so often made. 
With this object, the repeal of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
would first of all engage the attention of Churchmen, difficult of 
attainment as, under any circumstances, such an object would be. 
This would probably be followed by legislation with a view to 
cheapen and simplify legal procedures in the provincial and diocesan 
courts, which would thus in their integrity re-enter on their old 
historical relation to the Church and the episcopate. Finally, and 
above all, the Supreme Court of Appeal should be reconstituted so 
as to consist of bishops, elected by the episcopate, advised by 
lawyers, and, if necessary, by divines, with an appeal from its de- 
cisions, at least in matters of faith, to the whole body of English 
bishops.’ ! 

‘It is somewhat invidiously suggested,’ Dr. Liddon went on to 
say, ‘that if the Church were to be ruled by spiritual courts the 
supremacy of the Crown would be done away with. How can this 
be when spiritual courts are implicitly guaranteed to the Church by 
the very Act which cut off appeals to Rome, with a view to securing 
Royal Supremacy? The Royal Supremacy is not necessarily iden- 
tical with the supremacy of the great lawyers. The real and bene- 
ficent purpose of the Royal Supremacy is that in the last resort the 
Queen should see that equal justice is done to all her subjects. 
This object would be secured if, on appeal in ecclesiastical causes, 
the Queen were to be advised by bishops who took counsel with 
lawyers on points of law, instead of being advised by lawyers who 
have in at least one grave case differed from the attendant bishops 
in questions of theology.’ ? 


The dissatisfaction with the courts for the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes, though it was intensified by the passing 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, and events 
which followed that ill-considered step, was not a new thing. 
In his evidence before the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
in 1882, Dr. Liddon stated that he had known of such dis- 
satisfaction ever since he took holy orders.’ At the time 
of the sitting of this Commission it was so great that Canon 
Heygate, a moderate and thoughtful Churchman, by no 
means disposed to innovations or extremes, could say: 


‘I should find it very hard myself to defend the Church of 
England at the present time against any attack on the part of 
Dissenters, or on the part of Roman Catholics, supposing it were 
said by them to me, the Church of England is unfaithful to her 
divine Head, because He has committed a certain work to her to 


1 OD: cit. p. xxxiii. 2 Tbid. p. xxxvii. 
8 Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the Constitu- 
tion and Working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, ii. 359. 
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do, and she hands it over to another body to do it. I should have 
no answer. Or if, again, they said, the Church of England is un- 
faithful to her clergy because she sends them out to teach certain 
truths and administer certain rites in a certain way, and, having 
sent them out with this heavy responsibility laid upon their shoulders, 
there leaves them, and does not correct them herself when they do 
wrong, and does not support them and defend them against their 
assailants when they are attacked. Iam as loyal a member of the 
Church of England as lives, I believe, but if anyone attacks her on 
this ground, I have nothing to say. I believe she has got into 
difficulty per ixcuriam, and unconsciously, by little and little ; but 
now the grievance has been brought forward, now we look at it and 
see it, I must say that the responsibility will be very great if this 
generation should pass away and nothing be done to relieve Church- 
men of their difficulties.’ ! 


The practical result of the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, issued in 1883, was to show that the 
dissatisfaction felt with the existing state of things was well 
grounded, and that there were no constitutional objections 
to a reorganization of the courts. Recent controversies and 
the circumstances which gave rise to them have done much 
to deepen the regret that it was not found possible to use the 
opportunity afforded by this Report for placing, in Dr. 
Liddon’s words, ‘the courts which determine ecclesiastical 
causes’ ‘upon a footing in harmony with the divinely 
appointed constitution of the Church, and with the great 
Statute of the Reformation’ known as 24 Henry VIII. c. 12. 

It is not, indeed, to be contended that the recommenda- 
tions of the Report were in all respects satisfactory. While it 
was suggested that there should, in the first instance, be a 
‘ diocesan court’ consisting of the bishop, with whom should 
sit ‘a legal and a theological assessor,’ the ‘legal assessor’ 
being either ‘the chancellor of the diocese or some other 
person learned in the law, at the discretion of the bishop,’ 
and the ‘ theological assessor’ being ‘chosen pro hac vice by 
the bishop, with the advice of the dean and chapter, if there 
be any’; and that there should be a ‘ provincial court,’ to 
which the bishop might, ‘if both parties consent,’ ‘send a 
case direct,’ and to which appeal might be made from the 
‘diocesan court’ ; and that in this ‘ provincial court’ the arch- 
bishop might either ‘ leave’ the case ‘for the decision of his 
official principal,’ or ‘hear it himself, assisted by his official 
principal as assessor,’ with, at the archbishop’s option, five or 
less ‘ theological assessors,’ each of whom was to be‘ a bishop 
within the province or a professor, past or present, of one of 


1 Report, &c. ii. 217. 
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the English universities ’ ; it was also provided that ‘ an appeal 
shall lie from the court of the archbishop to the Crown, and 
the Crown shall appoint a permanent body of lay judges 
learned in the law, to whom such appeals shall be referred.’ ! 

This provision was defended at some length in the 
Report, on the ground that it formed part of a whole scheme 
which made adequate provision for the ‘hearing of spiritual 
matters by spiritual judges’ : 


‘ Passing on to speak of the necessary final appeal against the 
decisions of ecclesiastical courts, we desire to state that the scheme 
which we present on this subject should be regarded as a whole. It 
is not a series of disconnected propositions, such that it might be 
possible, consistently with the principles we consider essential, to 
select one portion to be carried out whilst another is neglected or 
reversed, 

‘The scheme is framed on the assumption that every subject of 
the Crown who feels aggrieved by a decision of any such court 
has an indefeasible right to approach the throne itself with a 
representation that justice has not been done him, and with a 
claim for the full investigation of his cause. No ecclesiastical 
court can so conclude his suit as to bar this right. But when we 
recommend that his appeal to the Crown should be heard by an 
exclusively lay body of judges learned in the law, this recommenda- 
tion rests mainly on the fact that we have provided in earlier stages 
for the full hearing of spiritual matters by spiritual judges, z.e. by 
judges appointed under recognized ecclesiastical authority ; and 
unless we could assume that such ecclesiastical hearing could be 
assured, we should not have recommended a purely lay hearing in 
the last resort. 

‘The function of such lay judges as may be appointed by the 
Crown to determine appeals is not in any sense to determine what is 
the doctrine or ritual of the Church, but to decide whether the 
impugned opinions or practices are in conflict with the authoritative 
formularies of the Church in such a sense as to require correction or 
punishment. Considering how widely different a matter the legal 
interpretation of documents must often be from the definition of 
doctrine, we hold it to be essential that only the actual decree as 
dealing with the particular case should be of binding authority in the 
judgments hitherto or hereafter to be delivered, and that the reasoning 
in support of those judgments and the oditer dicta should always be 
allowed to be reconsidered and disputed. 

‘We have duly provided (in accordance with the policy of the 
Reformation statutes, as it may be gathered from the preamble of the 
Statute of Appeals) for the obtaining on the part of the lay judges, 
by answers from the archbishops and bishops to specific questions, 
evidence as to the doctrine or view of the Church of England on 
questions before them. 


1 Report, &c. p. Wii. 
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‘ And whilst a limited number of our body are of opinion that 
such reference should be made in all cases of doctrine or ritual, we 
have on the whole judged it expedient to recommend that this 
obligation should only exist where one or more of the lay judges 
present at the appeal should demand it.’ ! 


That the recommendation of the Commission on the sub- 
ject of the Supreme Court of Appeal should differ so widely 
from the suggestion of Dr. Liddon that it should 


‘consist of bishops, elected by the episcopate, advised by lawyers, 
and, if necessary, by divines, with an appeal from its decisions, 
at least in matters of faith, to the whole body of English bishops,’ 


is the more to be regretted in view of the ‘conclusions’ 
drawn by the present Bishop of Oxford ‘from the examina- 
tion of the historical portion of the Report, as touching the 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on appeals touching doctrine and discipline, and the amend- 
ment which he moved to this portion of the Report. To the 
Bishop of Oxford, then Canon of St. Paul’s and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
the historical work of the Commission owed its value. The 
ninth and last of the ‘conclusions’ above referred to was : 


‘That under these circumstances the maintenance of the existing 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, as a final 
tribunal of appeal in matters of doctrine and ritual, is not to be re- 
garded as an essential part, or necessary historical consequence, of 
the Reformation settlement ;’? 


and to the paragraph in the Report recommending that an 
appeal should lie to the Crown, and that the Crown should 
appoint a permanent body of lay judges to hear such appeals, 
Dr. Stubbs moved the following amendment, which was 
seconded by the Marquis of Bath and lost on a division : 


‘That for lack of justice at or in any of the courts of the arch- 
bishops of this realm it shall be lawful to the parties grieved to 
appeal to the Queen’s Majesty in Council ; and that upon every 
such appeal the petition of the appellant shall be referred to the 
Lord Chancellor, to examine into the same and report his opinion 
thereupon to Her Majesty at that board; and that if the Lord 
Chancellor certify that, on consideration of the petition and having 
heard parties by their counsel, he considers the points of law which 
arose on the proceedings so important that it is fit that they should 
be heard and determined in the most solemn manner, he shall 
further report what those points are, and whether they are points 
concerning temporal rights or spiritual law, and thereupon it shall be 


1 Report, &c. pp. liii-iv. * S0id. t. §t. 
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ordered that the points defined to be of temporal or civil right 
be determined by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council [or 
by the House of Lords, if Her Majesty, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, shall so please], and the points defined to be of spiritual law 
by the archbishops and bishops of the two provinces, who shall for 
the purposes of these appeals be constituted and recognized as a 
court of doctrine.’ ! 


A further attempt was made before the actual drawing up 
of the Report of the Commission to improve the methods to 
be adopted by the body recommended as the Supreme Court 
of Appeal. It was moved by the Earl of Devon, and seconded 
by the late Bishop of Oxford, and lost on a division, 


‘that if and so often as, in the hearing of any appeal by the 
said court, any question arises affecting the doctrine or ritual of the 
Church of England, it shall be lawful for such court, and they are 
hereby required, to refer such question of doctrine or ritual for their 
opinion to the archbishops and bishops of the Church of England 
in manner hereinafter provided, and the opinion of such archbishops 
and bishops upon such question, when duly certified to the said 
court as hereinafter provided, shall be taken by such court as con- 
clusive evidence of the doctrine and view of the Church of England 
upon the point submitted to such archbishops and bishops, and shall 
be adopted and acted upon by such court, so far as may be necessary 
for the purposes of such appeal.’ ? 


The Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has opportunely republished, with an intro- 
ductory letter to the Dean of Christ Church, a pamphlet 
originally written early in 1886, entitled, Js the Independence 
of Church Courts really impossible? In the pamphlet Dr. 
Moberly, in recognising the value of the work done by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, added these weighty words 
of protest against the recommendation as to the Supreme 
Court of Appeal : 


‘The Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners . . . . have done all 
that seemed to them practicable to narrow the sphere of the Privy 
Council Court, and to strip it of all appearance of being a final 
overriding court of appeal. Every single thing that they have done 
in this direction has been of real value, and deserves lasting grati- 
tude. And yet, in their tenderness to the venerable but shifting 
conception of the Royal Supremacy, they have, after all, essentially 
left the court, and with it the elements of the former complications. 
Men can see now that the Privy Council Court is no Church court. 
Men can see now that the Privy Council Court ought to have no 
power of final overruling, no voice in really ecclesiastical decisions. 
Yet in the last resort it retains the power; nor is it easy to doubt 


) Report, &c. i. 13. 2 Ibid. i. 14. 
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that practically all the ecclesiastical tribunals, as lower courts subject 
to its ultimate revision and overruling, would (if ever the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were tested in practical working) 
come by-and-by to administer and interpret Church principles and 
rules, and be, in effect, compelled to administer and interpret them 
not independently of, but in accordance with, the administering and 
interpreting of the court of the Privy Council. But if it be so, the 
essence of the confusion has not yet been removed. Neither will it 
be until the Church of England, whether it be disestablished, or, still 
more—much more—if it continue to deserve and command the 
national trust as established, shall have been in all its ecclesiastical 
processes and discipline, and in all their rightful consequences, wholly 
and absolutely emancipated from all secular overruling’ (p. 42). 


In this passage Dr. Moberly has pointed out a considera- 
tion which vitiates the recommendation of the Commissioners 
from their own point of view. They lay great stress on the 
fact that the Supreme Court of Appeal which they recommend 
is recommended only as being part of a whole system which 
provides ‘in earlier stages for the full hearing of spiritual 
matters by spiritual judges’ ; ‘ unless we could assume,’ they 
say, ‘that such ecclesiastical hearing could be assured we 
should not have recommended a purely lay hearing in the last 
resort.’' Now, if Dr. Moberly is right in saying that, if the 
recommendations should be carried out, the lower spiritual 
courts would come to ‘administer and interpret Church 
principles and rules’ ‘in accordance with the administering 
and interpreting of the court of the Privy Council, it will 
follow that ‘the full hearing of spiritual matters by spiritual 
judges,’ which the Commissioners deemed essential to the 
scheme, would become of very little value. And this weighty 
point is not deprived of force by the further recommendation 
of the Commissioners ‘that only the actual decree as dealing 
with the particular case should be of binding authority in the 
judgments hitherto or hereafter to be delivered, and that the 
reasoning in support of those judgments and the odzter dicta 
should always be allowed to be reconsidered and disputed.’ ? 
Very serious objection may, therefore, be taken to the pro- 
posed Supreme Court of Appeal, not only as wrong in itself, 
but also as likely practically to vitiate the really independent 
character of the spiritual courts from which appeal would be 
made to it. 

In the introductory letter to the Dean of Christ Church 
Dr. Moberly gives his reasons for republishing his pamphlet 
at the present time, and vigorously reaffirms the position 
taken up in it when originally issued. He appeals to the 

1 Report, &c. p. liii. 2 Ibid. pp. liii-iv. 
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instance of the Established Church of Scotland to show that an 
independent system of Church courts is compatible with the 
maintenance of ‘establishment’ as well as consistent with 
the Royal Supremacy, and puts aside ‘the reference to the 
Gallican Church and the appel comme d’abus, by which some 
have attempted to defend the existence of such a Supreme 
Court of Appeal as recommended by the Commissioners as 
‘altogether fallacious, on the ground that ‘the appel comme 
@abus was the national self-protection against an extra- 
national system of judicature’ (p.5). In conclusion he says: 


‘I write as one who is sincerely convinced that the difficulties of 
the Church in what is called her present crisis—(it is strange how 
few parishes through the length and breadth of the land are con- 
scious, newspapers apart, of any crisis at all)—will be settled in the 
best, the wisest, and the most permanent manner by the unfettered 
action of the Church itself. They will be settled effectively just in 
proportion as it becomes freely possible, in the present and the 
future, for the Church herself, in councils and courts of her own, 
without imported excitement or pressure from the outside, to work 
out by degrees, with all the gravity of the responsible action of a 
body that is effectively self-governing, the methods and the needs, 
the judgment and the discipline, of her own life’ (pp. 7-8). 


A complete system of independent Church courts is, 
then, to be desired as consistent with the Royal Supremacy 
and with ‘establishment, as required by the constitution and 
history of the Church, and as necessary if the judgments of 
the courts are to bind the consciences of the clergy, and if 
there is to be a true development of Church life. We can 
see no way out of the present state of anarchy except by the 
formation of such a system. 

The formation of a proper system of Church courts will 
necessarily require careful thought and discussion and much 
time. Meanwhile the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
have expressed their willingness to hear cases sent them by 
the bishops and to deliver judgment. These cases are to be 
considered independently of any decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as in the case of the 
Lincoln judgment of the late Archbishop of Canterbury." 

We understand that some of the clergy, in laudable, if 
mistaken, zeal for the technicalities of the constitution of the 
Church, are inclined to think that those whose cases are thus 
referred by their bishop to the metropolitans ought to refuse 
to appear. Such a view is apparently the cause which has 
led to a very important memorandum, bearing the signature 


1 See Guardian, March 8, p. 319. 
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‘H., which has been sent to members of the English Church 
Union. This memorandum strongly condemns the view to 
which we have referred. Asserting that ‘there must be, in 
case of necessity, an appeal from the metropolitan to the 
synod which he represents, if he is thought to mzsrepresent 
the synod,’ the memorandum declares : 


‘The bishop in the diocese and the metropolitan in the province 
have an inherent right to require their clergy to justify themselves 
before them, and no consideration of possible consequences can, 
unless first principles are to be set on one side, justify refusal to 
recognize such an exercise of what is in essence the spiritual 
authority of the successors of the Apostles.’ 

‘ At present the whole discipline of the Church is in ruins, and if 
it is said that the clergy, when desired to do so by their bishops, are 
not to appear before the metropolitan, reserving the right of an 
appeal in the last resort in case of necessity to the synod, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, and will be drawn by the whole country, that 
the clergy concerned do not wish to make use of the only method 
by which we can hope to arrive at something like an exercise of 
true spiritual authority, and that every priest so acting assumes to him- 
self the authority (1) of the bishop of the diocese, and (2) of the 
metropolitan and provincial synod. The English Church Union 
cannot and will not recognize such a conclusion.’ ! 


This memorandum will, we believe, be very widely wel- 
comed. It immediately received the commendation of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, as tending ‘to peace and to remove cer- 
tain misconceptions that are afloat,’ in a letter published in 
the Zzmes of March 6. 

The issues at stake at the present time are of grave 
importance. The full results of the fidelity to truth, the 
courage, and the self-sacrifice of the Tractarians have yet 
to be secured. It rests with the present generation of 
Churchmen to see that, at the least, no backward step is 
taken. There is a great work for the Church of England 
to accomplish. It is part of the duty of Churchmen to 
see that nothing is done which may tend to impair her 
Catholic heritage, and so lessen her power for her divinely 
appointed task. 

We can only condemn the attitude of those who say 
that if they cannot have everything exactly as they wish 
they will abandon their work or secede to Rome. Great 
questions are not to be decided on principles such as 
these. Yet the task before the archbishops is one which 
calls for ‘the exercise of sympathy as well as of strength. 


1 This memorandum was published in the Zzmes of March 6, p. 10. 
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It is a task from which weaker men might well shrink 
back.. The archbishops will deserve well of the Church of 
England and of the Christian religion if they will consider 
the matters before them with the patient research, the 
independent judgment, the great courage which charac- 
terized Archbishop Benson’s treatment of the case against 
the Bishop of Lincoln. 

And for the clergy who are to plead before the arch- 
bishops we can wish nothing better than that to the earnest 
desire for the maintenance of truth and the preservation of 
Church law they may add that spirit of repression of anything 
merely self-willed, which surely is not the least valuable part 
of the Christian character. 


NOTE. 

Since this article was in print we have received from 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Winchester by Viscount Halifax entitled Zhe Rights of the 
Church of England under the Reformation Settlement. In 
this letter Lord Halifax treats at some length the history of 
the relation of ecclesiastical courts to the Crown, and reaches 
the conclusion that 


‘the character of the existing courts for the decision of spiritual 
matters is not only inconsistent with, but it directly contradicts, the 
arrangements contemplated by the Reformation Statutes’ (pp. 9-10). 
He further asks the question ‘ whether a frank return to the 
principles of the great Reformation Statutes is impossible’ 
(p. 18) ; and, after discussing the legal rights of the ‘ Esta- 
blished Presbyterian body’ in Scotland, the Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission published in 1883, and the 
draft Bill recently submitted to Convocation, declares : 

‘The one essential thing is that the Episcopate should be ultimately 
responsible for the government of the Church, and not the Privy 
Council. As spiritual rulers governing the Church, according to her 
own rules and canons, every obedience is due to the Bishops; as 


State officials enforcing the decisions of the Judicial Committee, 
they can claim none’ (p. 32). 


In the foregoing article we have purposely abstained from 
saying anything directly on the subject of the draft Bill 
submitted to Convocation, regarding this Bill as a mere draft 
introduced as a useful basis of discussion in Convocation, 
and consequently considering it more respectful to Convoca- 
tion and the Archbishops to say nothing about it. Our own 


judgment on the general question is strongly, as we have 
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shown, in accordance with the principle laid down by Lord 
Halifax, that 

‘the one essential thing is that the Episcopate should be ultimately 
responsible for the government of the Church, and not the Privy 
Council.’ 


There are more ways than one, as Lord Halifax points 
out in the letter, of securing this ‘essential thing.’ Which of 
these ways is in itself most desirable, which of them is likely 
to prove most efficacious in working, which of them is prac- 
tically attainable, are questions which will need much patient 
thought and discussion. In the present strained condition of 
parties in the Church of England it will be no easy task to 
secure that calm and judicial consideration of different 
projects which is indispensable if a fitting solution of our 
difficulties is to be found and generally accepted. The influ- 
ence of Lord Halifax with both clergy and laity is very great. 
It will be no small sign that a happy issue may be rightly 
anticipated if he will continue to recognize the responsibility 
which the possession of that influence places upon him, and 
will use the influence itself both to keep clear what ‘the one 
essential thing,’ as distinct from various methods of attaining 
it, is, and to impress the necessity, if the Church of England 
is to be in a proper position for doing her great work, of 
putting an end to the state of anarchy with which she is at 
present afflicted. 

Lord Halifax has acted wisely in appending to the letter 


‘a copy of the Bill introduced by the Bishop of London (Bishop 
Blomfield) in 1850, for the reform of the Court of Final Appeal, 
together with the speeches made by the Bishop of London and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Archbishop Sumner), as well as extracts 
from the speech of Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), on the 
introduction of the measure’ (p. 33). 

































He rightly points out that 
‘the Bill in question, which had the support of nearly the whole 
Episcopate, emphatically asserts the inherent right of the spiritualty 
to hear and decide spiritual causes’ (77d.). 












The April number of the Contemporary Review has also 
appeared since this article was in print. It contains an 
important contribution from the pen of Canon Gore entitled 
‘The English Church Union Declaration. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to agreement with all the details of what 
Canon Gore says, we may notice that the main position of 
his article is the same as our own in his evident belief in the 
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mission and powers of the Church of England ; his convic- 
tion that the present state of anarchy is injurious to the best 
interests of the Church ; his claim for the existence of ‘ really 
spiritual courts,’ diocesan, provincial, and of final appeal ; and 
his assertion that ‘such decisions as’ the two archbishops 
‘now offer to give, short of having final authority, may have 
the strongest possible claim upon obedience as ad interim 
regulations freely given by’ them ‘in the exercise of their 
spiritual responsibility ’ (p. 467). 


ArT. II—THE PSALMS AND THE NEW 
CRITICISM. 


. The Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms. The Croall 
Lectures, 1893-94. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. (Edinburgh and London, 1898.) 

. The Students Handbook to the Psalms. By [the late] 
JOHN SHARPE, D.D., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. (London, 1894.) 

. The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: The Psalms, 
Books I-III, "Edited by Professor KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 
(Cambridge, 1898.) 

4. The Critical Review. January 1899. (Edinburgh.) 


THE Book of Psalms occupies a position of the highest im- 
portance in the vital struggle which is now in progress 
respecting the sacred writings of the Old Testament. The 
Psalms bring in great measure to a practical test, not merely 
the theories of the revolutionary school of criticism, but the 
principles which those theories imply. The cardinal notion 
round which such criticism revolves is that of the gradual and 
late development of the religious conceptions and feelings 
represented by the Prophets. Apart from the question of the 
date of the laws in the Pentateuch, the supposition is that 
the deep spiritual views expressed, for instance, in the book 
of Deuteronomy were not prevalent, or not a practical force, 
in Patriarchal or Mosaic, or Davidic times. As Professor 
Driver says (/utroduction, 6th ed. p. $8) : 

‘The prophetic teaching of Deuteronomy, the dominant theo- 


logical ideas, the point of view from which the laws are presented, 
the principles by which conduct is estimated, presuppose a relatively 
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advanced stage of theological reflexion, as they also approximate to 
what is found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel.’ 


But if the Psalms belong, in the main, to the times and 
to the authors to whom they have always been assigned 
by tradition, this supposition is obviously erroneous. The 
Psalms exhibit the highest form which the spirit of devo- 
tion has reached. They rose to the lips of our Lord 
Himself in the great crises of His life, and they have 
been the chief book of devotion of His Church in all 
ages. It is said that there are in all 283 quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, and that of these 116 are 
from the Psalms. Compositions which hold this place in 
the deepest Christian experience must have been inspired 
by a similarly profound religious life; and if such a life 
existed so strongly in the period of the early kings the 
whole conception of the religious history of the Old Testa- 
ment put forward by Wellhausen, and by his followers in 
this country, must be radically false. Accordingly, by the 
leading critics of this school, almost the whole Psalter is 
assigned to the period after the return from Babylon. Well- 
hausen says:!' ‘Since the Psalter belongs to the Hagio- 
grapha and is the Hymn Book of the congregation of the 
second Temple, the question is, not whether it contains any 
post-exilic Psalms, but whether it contains any pre-exilic 
Psalms.’ Reuss, again, who probably gave the first impulse 
towards the views of Graf and Wellhausen, says in his 
History of the Old Testament, § 282: ‘Our doubts do not 
go so far as to deny the possibility of referring a single 
one of the poems in the present collection of Synagogue 
hymns to the period of the kingdom. But we have no 
decisive proofs of such antiquity. We do not know that 
any other adherent of the school in this country has gone to 
what we must call the crazy lengths of Professor Cheyne, 
who, in his Bampton Lectures of 1889, maintained that not 
one of the Psalms can be assigned to pre-exilian times, 
except a part of Ps. xviii, and even that he considers as late 
as the time of Josiah, though it is assigned to David, not 
only by its inscription, but in chapter xxii. of the second 
book of Samuel. The religious tone of the Psalms, he says, 
is far above what could have been reached by David, or long 
after David’s time. Dr. Driver does not go so far as this, 
but says (Jutroduction, p. 384) that ‘it may be affirmed with 
tolerable confidence that very few of the Psalms are earlier 


! Bleek’s /ntroduction, p. 507, ed. 1876. 
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than the seventh century B.C.’—that is, the times after 
Hezekiah in Judah, and after the captivity of Israel. This 
question respecting the Psalms has thus become a crucial 
point in the struggle of the Church against critics of Professor 
Driver’s school, and it affords, at the same time, a conspicuous 
and decisive illustration of the general value of their methods 
and conclusions, 

Dr. James Robertson, the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Glasgow, who rendered such excellent service to the cause 
of sound criticism a few years ago, in his volume on The 
Early Religion of Israel, has now, in the volume named at 
the head of this article, published an inquiry of similar value 
into the general history and character of the Psalms. In his 
former book he had indicated his sense of the importance of 
this branch of the critical controversy. 


‘It is now,’ he said (p. 474), ‘the fashion to speak of the Psalter 
as the Psalm Book of the second Temple, in the sense, not that it is 
a collection of older religious compositions brought together by the 
piety of a later generation, but that they were composed purposely 
for use in public worship. Thus, by one stroke, the tongue of 
ancient Israel is struck dumb, as the pen is dashed from its hand, 
these artless lyrics are deprived of their spontaneousness, and a great 
gulf is fixed between the few which a niggardly criticism admits to 
be of early date, and the full volume of devotional song which in 
many tones was called forth by the shifting situations of olden 
times. Of course, the hypothesis of a low religious stage in pre-exilic 
times demands this.’ 


It may be wished that his present volume of Croall 
Lectures, which were delivered in 1893-4, could have been 
published earlier, so as to have checked more promptly the 
spread of the perverse and mischievous views which, un- 
fortunately, are so actively propagated at present at our two 
chief Universities. But the delay finds some compensation 
in the increased care and thoroughness with which his argu- 
ment is put forward. The author says in the Preface: ‘The 
delay has enabled me to return once again, as I was desirous 
of doing, in something of the attitude of a critic to my own 
positions. When one’s conclusions do not agree with the 
current views of those who are regarded as authorities, it 
becomes him at least not to be rash in the publication of them.’ 
He has rearranged the material in the more convenient form 
of chapters—a method which was, we think, initiated by 
Bishop Barry in the publication of his valuable Boyle 
Lectures, and which might well be more generally imitated 
by the authors of such courses of lectures ; and he has also 
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referred to recent works on the subject. There is, indeed, 
one very remarkable book, also named at the head of this 
article, to which we could wish he had been able to do 
justice—we mean The Student's Handbook to the Psalms, by 
the late Rev. John Sharpe—a very able Hebrew scholar of 
the best Cambridge type. Mr. Sharpe’s book is indispensable 
to all students of the Psalms, young or old, and his remark- 
able investigations will have to be more fully weighed than 
has yet been done, in any treatment of the Psalms which can 
be considered satisfactory. But it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Sharpe’s method of treatment is distinct in its nature 
from that of Professor Robertson, and may legitimately be 
kept apart from it. Mr. Sharpe enters into a thorough and 
minute discussion of the Psalms in detail, and the conclusions 
to which his inquiries point arise from a consideration of 
their contents and language. Professor Robertson, on the 
other hand, is, as it were, vindicating a Jocus standi for Mr. 
Sharpe’s investigations, showing that it is not unreasonable 
to enter upon the consideration of the Psalms on the suppo- 
sition that they are, on the whole, of the date and character 
traditionally ascribed to them. Professor Robertson leads 
us to the threshold of the Psalms, and shows what we may 
reasonably hope to find when weenter. Mr. Sharpe becomes 
our guide when we have crossed the threshold, and illustrates 
to us the value of each of the treasures of devotion which the 
Psalter contains. 

This consideration, it may be well to observe, is the 
sufficient answer to the criticism of Professor Driver in the 
singularly ungracious, and somewhat evasive, review of Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s book published in the Crétzcal Review for 
January. There is a certain insolence of tone in Professor 
Driver’s references, whether in such a Review as this or in his 
Introduction, to the learned and critical writers who are 
opposed to his views. His treatment of Canon Girdlestone 
in his Jutroduction is discourteous to the extent of being 
offensive, and in this Review he treats Professor Robertson 
with a condescension which, even in a Regius Professor at 
Oxford, is somewhat absurd in dealing with a distinguished 
Professor at Glasgow. ‘ Professor Robertson,’ he says (p. 78), 
‘sets himself to oppose the critics, but he cannot altogether 
disown a critical method.’ It would be bare courtesy to 
assume that a man in Professor Robertson’s position has 
some higher aim than ‘to set himself to oppose the critics,’ 
and no impartial reader who gives any attention to his works 
can fail to be impressed with his earnest desire simply to 
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ascertain ‘the truth on the momentous subjects he is dis- 
cussing. To say that ‘he cannot altogether disown a 
critical method’ is an example of contemptuous treatment of 
a learned adversary which gives a very unfavourable impres- 
sion of the spirit by which Dr. Driver himself is actuated. In 
fact, there is a dictatorial tone about Dr. Driver’s ‘ critical 
method’ which stands in unfortunate contrast to the patience 
and courtesy shown by Professor Robertson even towards the 
critical conclusions to which he is most opposed. We confess 
we are unable to emulate him in the respect with which he 
discusses even Professor Cheyne’s most extravagant conten- 
tions ; and his marked courtesy to Professor Driver himself 
deserved a better return. The impatience thus displayed by 
Dr. Driver is not calculated to produce confidence either in his 
methods or his conclusions ; while the quiet and considerate 
reasoning of Dr. Robertson is eminently conducive to reliance 
onhis guidance. As to the particular point which prompted 
these observations, Dr. Driver concludes his article by saying 
that Professor Robertson ‘nowhere commits himself to a 
list of the Psalms which he regards as pre-exilic’ and ‘ it must 
be clearly understood that unless his contention can be made 
more precise, it is of no value for the history either of the 
literature or of the religion of Israel.’ To say this is to 
ignore, ina manner which seems to us hardly candid, the 
purpose and the result of Professor Robertson’s investigations. 
He is engaged in the important task of establishing what is 
the true presumption from which to start in the critical 
treatment of the Psalms, so as to throw the onus probandi on 
the proper side. This is a necessary preliminary to any such 
consideration of the evidence in detail as Dr. Driver desires. 
As Dr. Robertson says in his concluding chapter (p. 353) : 


‘No doubt any conclusion at which we finally arrive in regard to 
the Psalter as a whole must be based primarily on an exegesis of 
individual Psalms ; and hence a more minutely detailed examination 


or classification of these lyrics may be desiderated in an inquiry of 
this kind.’ 





He thus fully recognizes the desirableness of such specific 


investigations as Dr. Driver charges him with neglecting. 
‘But,’ he justly adds, 


‘When we are met by sweeping assertions as to the impossibility 
of pre-exilian psalmody, it becomes necessary to examine the founda- 
tions on which such broad statements rest, in order to have clear 
ground on which to carry out the examination of the individual 
pieces. It is lost labour disputing whether such and such a Psalm 
came from David, if one party in the discussion takes the firm 
D2 
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position that David wll: not have composed a Psalm. On the 
other hand, if it can be made probable that David was capable of 
Psalm composition, it is then a fair subject of inquiry whether Psalms 
ascribed to him are really his. There is, moreover, this advantage 
gained, if our general position can be made good. If the pre-exilian 
time as a whole was a time in which psalmody was practicable and 
practised, we have a pretty wide field in which to look for the occa- 
sions of individual Psalms, and are not precluded from assigning 
them to authors known or unknown during the period. That is to 
say, the choice is not between David alone and the post-exilian time.’ 


When, in fact, these general conclusions have been esta- 
blished, we are then in a position to consider such detailed 
inquiries as those of Mr. Sharpe. His examination of indi- 
vidual Psalms is as precise and definite as Dr. Driver could 
desire ; and it is not creditable to Dr. Driver’s fairness or 
thoroughness that in the sixth edition (1897) of his Jntroduction 
he does not even mention Mr. Sharpe’s book in his enumeration 
of the literature on the subject. Here is an elaborate and 
learned attempt, in Dr. Driver’s words, to establish ‘the claim 
of the Psalms toa place in the pre-exilic age 2” zndividual cases, 
but it is not only not discussed, it is not even mentioned by 
Dr. Driver. It would seem as though, having made up his 
mind ‘that very few of the Psalms are earlier than the seventh 
century B.C.,’ he thought, as Professor Robertson says, that ‘it 
would be lost labour disputing whether such and such a Psalm 
came from David.’ It is Professor Robertson’s purpose to 
undermine this prejudice ; and though it may be too rooted in 
Dr. Driver’s mind for the attempt to be of any value to him, 
it will assuredly be found of the greatest value to fair-minded 
persons who are not content to submit to Dr. Driver’s 
dictation. 

The peculiar advantage of Dr. Robertson’s method is that 
he does his best to avoid assuming any positions which are 
called in question by the new school of critics. He proceeds 
upon the basis, as far as possible, of unquestionable facts, and 
by inductive historical observation endeavours to exhibit their 
significance. He commences, for instance, after an interest- 
ing review of the course of criticism on the subject, by 
waiving, for his purpose, reliance on the inscriptions prefixed 
to the Psalms. We confess we think that in this respect he 
goes further than is required even by his self-denying 
method. Not to mention the important and, as we think, 
decisive arguments in general support of the inscriptions 
which are adduced by Mr. Sharpe,' it is enough to quote the 

1 See also an important article on ‘The Titles of the Psalms’ in the 
Church Quarterly Review, vii. 370-92. 
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moderating judgment on the question expressed by Professor 
Kirkpatrick, the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
in the Preface to his valuable edition of the Psalms in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges : 


‘While,’ he says (p. xxx), ‘the titles of the Psalms cannot be 
supposed to give certain information as to their authors, and many 
of the Psalms bearing the name of David or Asaph cannot have been 
written by them, we are not justified in rejecting the titles as blind 
and worthless conjectures. A sober criticism will allow them a 
certain weight, as giving, in general at least, some information as to 
the source from which the Psalms were derived, which is not to be 
rejected without good reason.’ 


Perhaps Professor Robertson is forced by the confusions of 
modern criticism to his next concession, that ‘ it is impossible 
to start with a limited number of Davidic Psalms and make 
them a standard of comparison for others’ (p. 48). Here, again, 
we think Mr. Sharpe has conclusively established the fact that 
there is a distinct Davidic style to be recognised in the great 
majority of the Psalms ascribed to David. But when Dr. 
Driver will not allow that even Psalm xviii. can be ascribed 
to him, there is evidently no kind of agreement which can 
be taken as a starting point. 


‘It is true,’ he says,! ‘ Ps. xviii. is attested independently by 2 Sam. 
xxii. ; but 2 Sam. xxi.—xxiv. forms manifestly an appendix, and 
cannot claim to be the work of the well-informed author of the main 
narrative of 2 Sam. ix.-xx., 1 Kings i.-ii. ; and, moreover, that the 
author of the title did not £zow the occasion of David’s life to which 


he assigned the song is apparent from the vague terms which he 
used to describe it.’ 


It is worth while to notice in passing that this magisterial 
judgment illustrates the amount of value which need be 
attached to Dr. Driver’s positive assertions. His brother 
professor at Cambridge, Dr. Kirkpatrick, though too much 
disposed, in our judgment, to defer to the new school of critics, 
yet expresses a diametrically opposite opinion on this point. 
He observes in the Preface to his edition (p. xxxii) that 


‘In particular the incorporation of Psalm xviii. in the book of 
Samuel as a specimen of David’s poetry illustrating his character and 
genius is the strongest evidence in favour of regarding David as the 
founder of the Psalter. That Psalm is there circumstantially ascribed 
to David, and there is no sufficient ground for placing the compilation 
of the book of Samuel at so late a date that its evidence on this 
point can be set aside as a mere tradition which had sprung up in 
the course of centuries. But if Psalm xviii. must be acknowledged 


1 Critical Review, p. 79. 
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to be the work of David, important consequences follow. For depth 
of devotion, simplicity of trust, joyousness of gratitude, and confi- 
dence of hope, not less than for its natural force and poetic beauty, 
that Psalm has few rivals. It has all the freshness of creative genius. 
It can hardly have been the solitary production of its author. If 
such a Psalm could have been re-written by David, so might many 
others ; and it is reasonable to inquire with regard to those which 
bear his name whether they may not naturally have been composed 
by him.’ 

On this important and vital point, it will thus be seen, the 
judgment of the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge 
is in direct opposition to that of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford ; and the reader will do well to take note 
of the evidence thus afforded of the profoundly disputable 
character of many of the arbitrary decisions which are now 
being imposed, by professorial authority, on students of 
theology in Oxford. 

Professor Robertson, therefore, would not have been 
without substantial support in taking stronger ground, at the 
outset, on the two points just mentioned: but his waiving 
any claim to do so renders his subsequent argument all the 
stronger. He proceeds to consider the broad question 
whether the Psalms, or a representative portion of them, are 
the expression of pre-exilian religion; and he points out 
that the chief arguments to the contrary are five in number 


(p. 57): namely— 

‘z. The Psalter stands in the third division of the Canon, and 
was the praise book of the second (or post-exilian) Temple. 

‘2. The language of the Psalms is incompatible with pre-exilian 
origin. 

‘3. The historical allusions and the situations implied in the 
Psalms do not agree with pre-exilian but do agree with post-exilian 
times and circumstances. 

‘4. The stage of religious consciousness that is reached in the 
Psalms is too advanced for pre-exilian times. 

‘5. The speaker in the Psalms who utters thanks or supplicates 
Divine aid is not an individual but a personification, the Church of 
the second Temple.’ 


Now the first two of these alleged principles may be at 
once set aside as of no weight in the controversy. Assuming 
what Dr. Robertson calls ‘the portentous dictum’ that the 
Psalter was the book of praise of the second Temple, what 
does it prove? It only shows that the Psalms were regarded 
as suitable for the worship of the second Temple, but does 
not imply in the least that none of them existed before. On 
the contrary, if it were established that Psalms or a Psalter 
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were employed from the first in the second Temple, the pre- 
sumption would arise that some of them did previously exist ; 
and it might not less naturally be surmised that Psalms had 
been used in the worship of the first Temple. As to the 
place of the Psalter in the third division of the Hebrew 
Canon, Dr. Robertson pertinently observes that this con- 
sideration can least of all be insisted on by those who are 
adherents of the new theory as to the dates of the Pentateuch 
and the prophetical books : 


‘For these critics maintain that many of the prophetical books 
are older than the Pentateuch ; yet the Pentateuch was the first to 
be codified, the first also to be set apart and used in the public 
service of the second Temple. If, therefore, prophetical books 
were in existence before they were canonised Scripture and publicly 
read in the Temple worship, why should we be required to admit 
that Psalms were only written after the Exile because they are 
included in the third division of the Canon’ (p. 58) ? 


In short, this dzctum, which, however, he shows to be 
questionable, ‘ proves nothing as to the main point in dispute 
—at what time the composition of psalms commenced.’ 

As to the language of the Psalms, one consideration alone 
is sufficient. It is not, and cannot be, maintained, that the 
language of the Psalms as a whole indicates a late period of 
the language. There are, no doubt, peculiarities in the 
language, but this is an incident of all lyrical poetry, as dis- 
tinguished from prose. But Reuss, already mentioned as a 
leading critic of the new school, and a first-rate authority on 
the language, who argues for a late date of the Psalter, 
feels himself actually obliged to meet the objection that the 
language of the Psalms is ‘good, pure, classical Hebrew. 
Except in places where it may be supposed the copyists have 
not correctly preserved the text,’ he says, ‘ the language is so 
simple that the Psalms may be given as exercises in reading 
to beginners’ (p. 64). It is a most remarkable fact, fully ad- 
mitted respecting the whole controversy as to the dates of the 
more important books of the Bible, that variations of language, 
such as would of themselves in English literature be decisive 
of questions of date, do not exist, and the Psalms are one 
example of the fact. These two preliminary arguments, 
therefore, may at once be put aside, not merely as indecisive, 
but as irrelevant ; and with respect to the remaining three, 
Professor Robertson proceeds to consider their value by a 
careful historical investigation. 

First, then, to look to such external evidence as is 
available. The Psalter is found in the Greek or Septuagint 
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version, and must therefore have been compiled some time 
before that version was made. The translation was com- 
menced in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 284-247), 
but we have no direct information of the-date of its final 
completion. But there is a remarkable and incidental piece 
of evidence which shows that some of the Psalms, at all events, 
were old before they were translated by the LXX. It is 
clear that the musical or liturgical headings prefixed to some 
of the Hebrew Psalms in the earlier books of the Psalter 
were unintelligible to the Greek Translators. We are there- 
fore forced to the conclusion that the titles belong toa time 
considerably remote from the date of the Septuagint, and as 
the titles are later than the Psalms, those Psalms themselves 
must be earlier still. Professor Cheyne meets this considera- 
tion by alleging that the Jewish scribes may have forgotten 
the meaning of the headings at the time when the Temple 
with its music was reorganized by Simon, and the Psalter 
re-edited, about B.C. 142. But he has to confess that we 
have ‘no ancient record’ of any such reorganizing of music 
and editing of the Psalter by Simon, and it is one of the mere 
fictions which Professor Cheyne, as we shall afterwards see, 
does not hesitate to invent when they suit his hypotheses. 
But even if the reorganization and re-editing were carried into 
effect, is it likely ‘that the recollection of the other arrange- 
ment, which after all was quite recent, would so soon have 
disappeared’? Again, in the second book of the Maccabees, 
which may be assigned to about the year 100 B.C., there is 
mention of Nehemiah having founded a library and having 
gathered together ‘the books concerning the kings and 
prophets and the works of (ra tot) David, and epistles of 
kings concerning holy gifts.’ To say the least, we have here 
arecord of the belief that ‘works of David,’ which can hardly 
be anything else than a collection of Psalms, were in existence 
in Nehemiah’s time. It is further clear from the preface to 
the book of Ecclesiasticus that in the time of his grandfather, 
about B.C. 200, the sacred Scriptures to the reading of which 
he was devoted consisted of ‘the Law and the Prophets, and 
the other books of our Fathers.’ That is to say, in the time 
of Sirach there were, besides the Law and the Prophets, other 
books ranked along with them as well-known sacred books. 
The reference in 2 Maccabees indicates that a collection of 
Psalms, reputed to be Davidic, was included in this collection. 
It seems scarcely conceivable that if the bulk of the Psalms 
were of the late date supposed by modern critics, they would 
be referred to as belonging to this antiquity, without any 
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reference to their including. later compositions, from times so 
much nearer to the writers of those references. 

Such evidence, therefore, as is afforded by the non- 
canonical books of the Jews is in favour of the antiquity and 
Davidic origin of the Psalter, and affords no support to the 
theory of the majority of the Psalms—or indeed of any of 
them—being of Maccabzan or post-exilic origin. We are 
invited next to consider the witness of the canonical books 
other than the Psalter itself. 

We begin with the books of Chronicles, which are usually 
dated about the commencement of Greek domination in Asia, 
B.C. 330, and these take us 130 years further back than the 
non-canonical books. A most unreasonable suspicion is 
thrown by Dr. Driver and his school on the trustworthiness 
of the Chronicler, and Professor Robertson justly vindicates 
him from this disparagement. But, at the very least, we must 
suppose that the circumstances of his own time were such as 
he describes, and that he had some reason which seemed 
sufficient, not only to himself but to his contemporaries, for 
ascribing them to an earlier date. 

‘It is simply incredible that arrangements fresh (according to 
the theory of the new critics) in the memory of men, or whose origin 
was matter of recent tradition, should be summarily assigned toa 
far distant age by a writer who expected that his work would 
receive acceptance; and those who are ever talking of writers 
transporting themselves to a past time are bound to give some intel- 


ligible reason, in the shape of historical facts in the past, to account 
for so anomalous a procedure’ (p. 94). 


But in the books of Chronicles we find constant references 
to the singers and performers on instruments connected with 
the Temple. As in the book of Samuel, David is described 
as playing before the ark,' and we find several other refer- 
ences to his provision of music, and his arrangements for the 
musicians who were set over the service of song. Amid 
the details which Professor Robertson enumerates, we almost 
hear, as he says, the refrain of the songs ‘that were sung, 
when mention is made of “Heman and Jeduthun, and the 
rest that were chosen, who were expressed by name, to give 
thanks unto the Lord, because His mercy endureth for ever.” ’ 
It is clearly indicated as the general belief of the Chronicler’s 
time, that the service of praise in the Temple, with song and 
music, dated from the time of David. In his accounts of the 
succeeding reigns we have numerous similar notices, too 
varied and circumstantial to be the work of pure fiction, as, for 


1 1 Chron. xiii. 8, xv. 25: 2 Sam. vi. 5 sg. 
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instance, that at Hezekiah’s cleansing of the Temple, ‘the song 
of the Lord began also, and the trumpets, together with the 
instruments of David.’' And again at the great Passover in 
Josiah’s reign, ‘ the singers, the sons of Asaph, were in their 
place, according to the commandment of David, and Asaph 
and Heman and Jeduthun, the King’s seer.’? It is at least 
evident that in the Chronicler’s day there were guilds of 
singers, just as there was the line of priests, who traced their 
descent back to Davidic times, and the traditions which the 
Chronicler records would have been naturally preserved in 
such guilds and families, though it was not within the scope 
of the author of the books of Kings to record them. The 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are supposed by many to have 
been reduced to their final form by the author of the books 
of Chronicles. But they certainly contain portions which 
must have come from the hands of Ezra and Nehemiah 
themselves, and other portions which must have been drawn 
from written sources. Moreover, they give an account ofa 
period so near to the Chronicler’s day that the current tradi- 
tions would have been sufficiently vivid to check his state- 
ments. Now, ona list preserved both by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, of those who returned in B.C. 536, in pursuance of the 
edict of Cyrus, there are mentioned, after the Levites, ‘ the 
singers, the children of Asaph, an hundred twenty and eight.’ * 
And at the end of the list it is said ‘they had two hundred 
singing men and singing women.’ Here, too, we find the 
arrangements ascribed to David. At the laying of the 
foundation of the Temple in Zerubbabel’s time it is said,‘ 
‘ They set the priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the 
Levites the sons of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, 
after the order of David king of Israel. And they sang one 
to another in praising and giving of thanks unto the Lord 
[saying] For He is good, for His mercy is forever toward Israel.’ 
Another striking passage is in the twelfth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, where it says (verse 44) that 
‘Judah rejoiced for the priests and the Levites that waited. And 
they kept the ward of their God, and the ward of the purification, 
and so did the singers and the porters, according to the command- 
ment of David, and of Solomon his son. For in the days of David 
and Asaph of old there was a chief [or chiefs] of the singers, and songs 
of praise and thanksgiving unto God. And all Israel in the days of 
Zerubbabel and in the days of Nehemiah gave the portions of the 
singers and the porters, as every day required ; and they sanctified 
for the Levites, and the Levites sanctified for the sons of Aaron.’ 


1 2 Chron. xxix. 25. 2 2 Chron, xxxv. 15. 
3 Ezra ii. 41. 4 Ezra iii. 10, 11. 
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Professor Robertson’s observation on these and similar pass- 
ages seems to us conclusive (p. 102): 


‘ Now all this tells us little or nothing about Psalms or a Psalter, 
but it tells us a great deal about sacred music as part of the 
recognized public worship. Here we have a class or guild of singers 
mentioned in connexion with the priests and Levites, and always 
mentioned in connexion with public ceremonies of a liturgical kind. 

_ They come from the Captivity, and are as well marked a class as 
the Priests and Levites, important enough to receive immunities 
from taxation and other undefined privileges. It is absurd to think 
of their having arisen in the time of the Captivity ; they are like the 
other officials, survivals of the old Temple worship, and they come 
to put into exercise their well understood gifts. They are engaged 
in antiphonal singing ; the very words that are given as the refrain 
of one of their songs agree with the refrain of several of our Psalms ; 
and when we turn to these Psalms we find they are well suited to 
the occasion, consisting as they do of reminiscences of the whole 
course of Israel’s wonderful history (see especially Ps. cxxvi.).’ 


In short, we think it must be apparent to any unprejudiced 
mind that these statements, and many others which are 
mentioned by Professor Robertson, are conclusive evidence 
that the people who returned from the Captivity inherited 
from the times before the Captivity elaborate arrangements 
for sacred song and sacred music in the Temple worship ; 
and, if so, it is quite incredible that they did not also inherit 
from the same times abundance of sacred songs or Psalms. 
It is certainly perfectly incredible, in the face of such evidence, 
that, as Professor Cheyne maintains in his Bampton Lectures, 
not a single Psalm in the Psalter was composed before the 
Exile. It seems equally unreasonable to admit no more, in 
the face of such facts, than that, as Professor Driver grudgingly 
puts it in the Critical Review (p. 78), ‘It may be at once con- 
ceded that, for a variety of reasons, it is probable that Hebrew 
Psalmody had its origin in pre-exilic times, and that our 
Psalter contains pre-exilic compositions.’ Dr. Driver attempts 
by such bare statements.as these to minimise the effect of 
Professor Robertson’s evidence. But that evidence has the 
effect of establishing an overwhelming presumption, not 
merely that Hebrew Psalmody ‘had its origin’ in pre-exilic 
times, but that it existed in full vigour in those times, that 
its origin goes back, not merely before the Exile, but to the 
time of David, and that many of the ancient songs must 

have been cherished through the Exile, and joyfully sung 
once more at the return from the Captivity. If, as Professor 
Robertson says, any doubt could remain on the point, it would 
be removed by that touching Psalm of the Captivity (cxxxvii.), 
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‘By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we 
remembered thee, O Zion... for they that led us away 
captive required of us then a song and melody in our 
heaviness: Sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ What were 
these songs of Zion? Not merely songs which the captives 
had composed ‘in their heaviness,’ but old songs of Zion. 
‘ How,’ they said, ‘ shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land ?’—old and familiar songs, like the old and familiar 
harps which they hung upon the willows, and which they 
could not bring themselves to touch in their banishment 
and sorrow. Against a mass of such spontaneous evidence 
it is impossible to read without some indignant impatience 
Professor Cheyne’s fantastical special pleading that ‘the 
religious organization of the people in Ezra’s time was too 
complete to allow any considerable influence to archaic 
liturgical formulz.’! Unless there were a preconceived theory 
to support, such blindness to the natural purport of the evi- 
dence would be inconceivable. 

We turn to the Psalter, therefore, with a presumption in 
favour of our finding Psalms within it that were composed in 
the period before the Exile, and even Psalms which were 
employed in the worship of the first Temple. Is there 
anything either in the Psalter itself or in our knowledge of 
Jewish history before the Exile, inconsistent with this expec- 
tation? Our space does not permit us to follow Professor 
Robertson throughout the whole course of his argument, and 
consequently we do not dwell on his interesting discussion of 
the structure and growth of the Psalter, or on the detailed 
evidence he adduces to illustrate the musical and _ lyrical 
capacity of the Hebrew people. On the former point it may 
be enough to notice the fact, on which he justly lays stress, 
that the Psalter clearly exhibits a gradual growth. It is not 
a single collection, but a collection of collections. There are 
not only the five books into which it is divided, but there are 
evident traces of smaller collections—the Songs of Degrees 
are an instance—within these books. Time must have been 
needed for forming these smaller collections, as well as for 
bringing them all together ; and ‘ it is hard to believe, in the face 
of these literary facts, that the very earliest stages of this his- 
tory began with the foundation of the second Temple’ (p. 133). 
Professor Robertson might, we think, have much strengthened 
his argument at this point by taking into account the remark- 
able observations of Mr. Sharpe on the evidence afforded by 
the contents of the Psalter to its general chronological order. 
1 Origin of the Psalter, p. 194. 
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He notices, indeed, some important points, such as the signi- 
ficant fact that so few positive references are made to 
Babylon, as contrasted with the references to Egypt and the 
Exodus—a fact which would seem inexplicable on the sup- 
position of the majority of the Psalms being post-exilic. He 
notices also that the Psalms in the earlier part of the book 
are in literary form very different from those at the close, 
‘being more rugged and broken, more intense in feeling, and 
enigmatical in expression, contrasting with the even flow, transparent 
lucidity, and uniform tone of those towards the end. The latter 
have all the marks of being composed with a direct view to liturgical 
use, which is not by any means the case with the former’ (p. 136). 


But Mr. Sharpe points out still more striking and detailed 
marks of chronological order. If, as he says (p. 86), the 
order of facts mentioned in the Psalms corresponds to the 
order of facts in history, there is a presumption that the 
order which the Psalter now exhibits is practically the order 
in which the Psalms were written. Now, first of all, the 
varying condition of Zion and Jerusalem as described in 
the Psalms corresponds with the course of history. From 
Psalm ii. onwards Zion is the seat of Jehovah and the site of 
the Temple. When we reach Psalm Ixxiv. the Sanctuary 
has been desecrated ; in Psalm Ixxix. the Temple is described 
as defiled, and Jerusalem is become a heap of stones; in 
Psalm cii. Zion has been completely destroyed, and Jehovah 
is implored to rebuild it, that the heathen may fear Him ; but 
in later Psalms Zion has again become the seat of Jehovah ; 
the grandeur of Zion and its buildings is no longer cele- 
brated, as in Psalm xlviii., but we read in Psalm cxlvii. how 
‘Jehovah doth build up Zion and gather together the outcasts 
of Israel.’ Again, Psalms which refer to the Captivity, to 
Babylon, or to the return, are not found in the earlier books. 
Psalm cvi. closes with the prayer: ‘Save us, O Lord our 
God, and gather us from among the heathen.’ Psalm cvii. 
contains praises for deliverance from exile; and the only 
Psalm which names Babylon as the place of captivity is 
Ps, cxxxvii., which looks back on the Exile as past. Again, 
‘in the first two books there are many passages which imply 
that the nation is governed by a human king, in all of which 
he is prosperous and triumphant, but there is no mention 
of a human king in the fourth and fifth books, except in 
cxliv. 10, which is ascribed to David. The fact, indeed, that 
some Psalms of David are found in the later books is 
sufficient to show that the arrangement is not merely chrono- 
logical. But such facts as we have mentioned, and many 
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others enumerated by Mr. Sharpe, afford a strong indication 
that the growth of the Psalter began with David’s time, 
and was thenceforward substantially continuous. He even 
adduces considerable grounds for regarding the order of the 
Psalms in the first book as substantially chronological, corre- 
sponding in the main with the successive periods of David’s 
life—the early days of innocence, the prosperity of middle 
life, the sin and shame which darkened his closing years. 
Mr. Sharpe’s discussion brings out a vast number of details 
which are in harmony with this general view of the order 
and growth of the Psalter, and he shows how the course of 
psalmody, as thus traced throughout it, ‘ran from the lyrical 
to the liturgical, from the individual to the national, from the 
subjective to the historical, from prayer to praise’ (p. 101). 

On the question of the capacity of the Hebrew mind, in 
the early periods to which tradition assigns the Psalter, for 
lyrical and musical composition, Professor Robertson has an 
easy but an interesting task. The following striking passage 
illustrates, in harmony with similar observations by Mr. 
Sharpe, the wonderful fitness of Palestine for nourishing a 
poetical tendency among the people (pp. 149-51) :— 


‘No country in the world presents the variety of scenery and 
productions to be seen in Palestine. . . . What a wealth of language 
and of imagery must such a country have suggested! And poor as 
its vocabulary is in some respects, few languages show greater 
variety of nomenclature for natural objects than Hebrew. And it 
is evident that from the smallness of the country, and the compres- 
sion of so many contrasts within the limits of a few degrees of 
latitude, an immense variety of terms to denote natural objects 
would enrich the stock of the common language, and furnish 
material for the exuberance of metaphor which is so observable in 
its poetry and even in its prose. Where the face of nature was so 
diversified there was not only the most pleasing stimulus to the 
imagination, but there was every aid to the expression of mental 
activity in the terms of physical phenomena. Language in its very 
formative processes was suffused with poetic feeling. Nowhere was 
there monotony in the landscape. Every picture was confronted 
with its antithesis, so that as the imagination was ever kept on the 
alert, the materials were at hand to supply forms in which the 
changing mood might express itself. Every torrent, as it made its 
wild music in the storm, harmonized with and quickened the per- 
turbed spirit of the poet ; every mountain and hill not only fed the 
feelings of awe and wonder, but suggested the ideas of strength, 
defence, security. The shadow of a great rock in the sun-beaten 
expanse, the miry clay of the alluvial plain, the bleak barren land 
in which was no water, the shady ravines in the mountain de- 
files, the repose of the widespreading tree, the quiet of the home- 
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stead at evening, alternating so rapidly under the eye of the way- 
farers, kept pace with the rush and play of inner thoughts and 
feelings, and at the same time nourished these thoughts and feelings 
and formed a spiritual education. And if we should find poetry 
thus lying at the very root of a language, in rich, varied and suitable 
metaphor, we may conclude that there is a strong and true poetic 
instinct in the people employing it, and that they have led a long 
course of national life in close observance of nature’s phenomena, 
and in loving sympathy with nature’s movements. Now this is 
what the Hebrew language does exhibit. The distinction between 
poetry and prose here is shadowy. . . . Words denoting the most 
ordinary acts, or phases of the most common life, are transferred to 
the expression of the variety of mood of the inner life ; so that 
wherever the Bible goes, in whatever tongue, it speaks to human 
hearts the same language. ‘To walk, to sit, to stand, to eat, to drink, 
to rise, to fall—almost every movement or gesture of the body is 
made to denote, by the most patent transition, a corresponding 
phase of the mind or fluctuation of the spirit ; and poetry is the 
handmaid of theology.’ 


Accordingly, as Professor Robertson proceeds to point out, 
we have clear indications that song and music pervaded the 
life of the ancient Hebrews. The song of the vintage and 
the joy of the harvest were household words. Nabal at his 
sheepshearing, Samson at his marriage, the shepherds and 
warriors at the wells at eventide (Judges v. 11), all sing and 
make merry. The prophets speak of the harp and lute; the 
tabret and the flute, with other instruments of music expressly 
ascribed to David in Amos (vi. 5), were used at feasts. We 
have snatches of old song preserved in the older historical 
books, and in the song of Deborah we have a splendid lyrical 
composition. Ina word, ‘there was abundant room in the 
very earliest antiquity for compositions of the literary stan- 
dard of the Psalms’ (p. 162). 

Now there is no question at all, as a matter of fact, that 
the Hebrew people, thus gifted from early days with poetical 
and musical genius, assigned, by an unbroken tradition, the 
highest place in song, in psalmody, and in music, to David. 
The inscriptions to the Psalms may need the cautious con- 
siderations which a sober critic like Professor Kirkpatrick 
assigns to them. But they are a conclusive record that from a 
date, which at the time of the Septuagint was so distant that 
their meaning had been to some extent lost, a large propor- 
tion of the Psalter was assigned in some sense to David, and 
that he was at least believed to be the author of some of the 
most powerful and touching Psalms. Of course, if it could 
be proved from internal evidence that such Psalms are un- 
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i to the circumstances of his life, even so persistent a 
ne as this would have to be set aside. But nothing is 
so conspicuously untrustworthy in the course of criticism on 
this subject as the judgments pronounced on this point. As 
Professor Robertson says (p. 124): 


‘ ly to open a few of the commentaries on the Psalms 
by oe pth the task of fixing their dates. It will 
be found, when the external considerations are entirely left out a 
account, and the attempt is made from the contents of individua 
Psalms alone to assign them to their respective dates, that = 
expositors differ in many cases by centuries as to the time, or fix 
upon epochs the most unlike for the occasion of these compo- 
sitions.’ 

It will be sufficient illustration to compare the two com- 
mentators most accessible to the English reader in respect to 
one of the most important of all the Psalms—the fifty-first. 
Dr. Driver (Jutroduction, p. 377) assumes that it cannot be 
David’s, because its last verses ‘ imply an approaching 
restoration of Jerusalem and Judah. But Dr. Kirkpatrick 
says: ‘Its general appropriateness [to David] cannot be 
denied ;’' and with respect to the two concluding verses he 
considers that they are a later addition, and that they must 
be excluded in the consideration of the date of the Psalm. 
Again, Dr. Driver (p. 391, uote) says : 

‘That the title, at any rate, cannot be correct appears partly from 
the inapplicability of verse 4—‘“‘ against thee only have I —— — 
David’s situation (for however great David’s sin against God, he ha 
done Uriah the most burning wrong that could be imagined). 


But Dr. Kirkpatrick replies to this remark (p. 286) that : 


‘ it i istake to demand logical accuracy in words of intense 
te “What is meant is that “ the other aspects of his oe 
heinous criminality as a wrong done to a fellow rel oer 
for the time, while he contemplated it as a sin against his infinitely 
gracious benefactor” (Kay). Moreover,’ as Dr. Kirkpatrick perti- 
nently asks, ‘if the words are inapplicable to David, to whom can 
they apply ?’ : 
His observation that it is a mistake to demand ‘ — 
accuracy ’ in poetical expressions may be applied to many o 
Dr. Driver's criticisms: as, for instance, to his pedantic obser- 
vation (p. 380) on the heading given in 2 Sam. xxii. to — 
xviii. :—‘ The generality of 2 Sam. xxii. detracts considerably 
from its value; there was no “day” on which Jehovah 
deliveréd David out of the hand of al/ his enemies, and out 


1 Cambridge Bible: Psalms, vol. ii. p. 285. 
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of the hand. of Saul.’ As though the word ‘ day,’ and the 
phrase ‘ all his enemies,’ was to be construed in such a passage 
with the precision of a legal document. These illustrations 
are sufficient to show that if every phrase in every Psalm is 
to be haggled over with this sort of pedantry, no allowance 
made for the constant and necessary exaggerations of poetical 
expression, no account taken of the modifications in text— 
which, as we know from experience, are peculiarly natural in 
popular hymns and songs handed down for generations—it 
may be possible to throw doubts upon the authorship of any 
Psalm whatever, however well attested. The main question 
for discussion must be whether the circumstances and character 
of David render the general tradition of his authorship 
probable ; and if so, the unbroken tradition in respect to most 
of the Psalms ascribed to him ought to overweigh, as it does 
in other literature, the eminently uncertain criteria of mere 
verbal criticism. Dr. Driver, therefore, entirely misses the 
point when he says ' that ‘the abstract fact that David might 
have written them is not proof that he dd write them.’ 
Certainly not ; but when there is historic testimony that he 
did write them, the proof, not only that he might have done 
so, but that his circumstances and character are in harmony 
with the tradition, afford a strong support to it. A remark- 
able, though amusing, testimony to the force of this tradition 
is to be found in the fact that Professor Cheyne is driven by 
it to the most gratuitous of all his fictions. He finds himself 
actually obliged to believe that there was a second David, of 
whom no one has ever heard a word, but whose existence he 
feels bound to assume. In other words, like the Homeric 
critic, he maintains that the Psalms were not written by 
David, but by another man of the same name. To this 
depth has the higher criticism descended in the University of 
Oxford ! 

To David’s character, therefore, and to the nature of his 
career the question of Davidic Psalms ultimately returns. 
But this is a question of general historic and spiritual appre- 
ciation, and there is no capacity in which critics of Dr. 
Driver’s school are so conspicuously deficient. We confess 
we regard it as too great a compliment to this school of 
writers to argue with them on such a point with the seriousness 
and patience which Professor Robertson—no doubt kindly, 
and perhaps prudently—displays. The character of David, 
and the Psalms attributed to him, have been before the 
world—or, which is more important, before the Jewish and 

1 Critical Review, p. 80. 
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Christian Church—for some three thousand years. The 
Psalms attributed to him, in particular, have been sung and 
studied by all the greatest souls, Jewish and Christian, day 
by day, through the greater part of that period, and it is 
inconceivable that any moral or spiritual incompatibility be- 
tween these Psalms and his character should have escaped 
their spiritual apprehension. The particular verse to which 
Dr. Driver takes exception—‘ Against Thee only have I sinned’ 
—has been the subject of the profoundest spiritual medita- 
tion and comment; and we regard it as nothing less than an 
impertinence fora German or English Professor to rule it out 
of court as inappropriate. Such points are not questions of 
linguistic or logical criticism, but of religious feeling, and the 
fact that the Christian Church, by a continuous verdict of 
spiritual experience, has felt that the Davidic Psalms are in 
harmony with David’s character, is practically decisive. It is 
a similar case to a good deal of German criticism on the 
Gospels, which dissects our Lord’s words with a cold, logical 
precision, and neglects the meaning they have impressed on 
eighteen centuries of Christian experience and meditation. 
But such considerations seem to be unintelligible to critics of 
Dr. Driver’s school. Professor Robertson concludes his 
review of the fitness of David’s character for the authorship 
of such Psalms as are ascribed to him in the following 


beautiful passage (pp. 349-51): 


‘Whatever may be said of “Church Religion,” readers of all 
grades of intelligence for thousands of years have recognized and 
been touched by “the broad humanity ” of the book of Psalms, and 
what is maintained here is that the character of the historical David, 
as a fair reading of the historical books enables us to conceive it, 
exhibits just the kind of humanity in the sufficient degree of intensity 
that is reflected in many of the Psalms. After all, what is the 
religion of the Psalms in its broader and firmer features? For an 
answer to this question we must address ourselves, not to the theologian 
and the scholar, but to men with all the fulness of human nature, 
even with “ passions wild and strong” like our Scottish poet. They 
will tell us how a Psalm has the power to soothe their feverish unrest 
or “allay questions when their strength threatens harm.” When 
friends prove false, when the foundations of the earth seem to be 
dissolved, when justice and kindness alike seem to have become 
words without meaning, it isa Psalm that gives the assurance that 
‘‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” When the evil 
part of nature has gained the upper hand, when falls already con- 
fessed have anew to be deplored, when progress upwards seems 
impossible, and speech fails to express contrition, the familiar words 
of a penitential Psalm recur to the memory with unexhausted 
meaning. Nay, when unsolved problems and “questions over- 
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queried ” rush in upon the mind in mad confusion, and deep 
darkness threatens to envelop the soul, the mysterious weird images 
of the Psalms—bulls of Bashan, lions’ mouths—recur to the mind, 
and suit the mood of the perturbed affrighted spirit. We know not 
how, we know not why ; but a human soul seems to have drawn near 
and passed by us, and there was warmth and life in the passage. 
The Psalmist is not a “ poets’ poet” nor is he a theological versifier. 
It is because the Psalms touch the broad sympathies of humanity at 
its tenderest parts that they have been, and will continue to be, the 
prayer-book of stumbling, erring, hoping, believing mankind. And 
it would seem that David was raised up, so richly gifted with poetic 
talent, so severely trained by a unique experience, that he was able 
to strike the chords of those sympathies, and has had his name indis- 
solubly associated with the Psalms. The note once struck re-echoed 

in the ages that followed, with more art no doubt, with growing 

intensity perhaps, but never with truer tone or deeper pathos. It 

would seem almost incredible that the experiences through which 

David passed should never have awakened in a soul so sensitive the 

religious sentiments they seem so purposely adapted to awaken, and 

that one who could compose the exquisitely tender lament over 

Jonathan was not sympathetically touched by the countless situa- 

tions in which his own dramatic life was laid. It seems almost 

cruel to deny to one who so grievously sinned the relief of a sacred 

song to express his penitence, and to one who was so deeply 

oppressed by sorrow the consolation of a song of resignation. Silent 

he was, no doubt, when God’s hand lay heavy upon him ; but by the 

power of Divine grace he was able again to look up, again to tune 

his harp, though in a subdued and minor key ; and the world of 

sinful erring souls who have been cheered by his words will not 

grudge him his due place as the sweet singer of Israel.’ 



























What has Dr. Driver to say to this admirable and impres- 
sive exposition of the harmony between the character of 
David and that of the Psalms? He dismisses it' as ‘the 
thetoric on pp. 349-351’! Moving words are the natural 
expression of moving thoughts, and will always be open to 
the taunt of rhetoric from a cold and mechanical criticism. 
But this ‘ rhetoric,’ combined with the varied historic testimony 
we have referred to, proves much more than that David 
‘might have written the Psalms.’ It proves that the tradition 
is true to the broad spiritual sense of earnest men, that it 
is harmonious with the traits of one of the greatest and 
best known characters of history, and that the sceptical 
criticism which doubts it is out of touch with the deeper 
criticism of the heart. The so-called ‘higher criticism’ 
is not the highest, There is a spiritual and religious 
criticism which is higher by far, and to this higher court 
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the general sense of Christians and Jews alike will appeal, 
against the narrow judgments and the grudging criticism of 
the mere intellect. 

But if the reader will now turn to Mr. Sharpe’s volume, 

he will find a remarkable and most interesting array of evi- 
dence to show that the Psalms ascribed to David by the 
inscriptions exhibit a distinct style, which is entirely in har. 
mony with David’s history and experiences. He gives a list 
(p. 251 sg.) 
‘containing over three hundred examples of words, phrases, and 
verbal roots which are found in two psalms at least of those ascribed 
“to David,” but not in the other Psalms. About half of them 
are found in only two. This large number of instances is sufficient 
to establish the existence of a Davidic style, and forms a strong 
argument in support of the traditional interpretation of the heading 
“to David.”’ 


If such a list could be drawn up in support of the now 
favourite amusement of sawing Isaiah in sunder, we know 
well what stress would be laid upon it by Dr. Driver and his 
allies. But the nature of many of these peculiar phrases is 
still more significant. It is to be remembered that hunting 
and war helped to form the thoughts of David, and to mould 
their expression, while his experiences at Saul’s court and in 
the intrigues of his own reign brought home to him the pre- 
valence and the vice of sins of the tongue. Accordingly, Mr. 
Sharpe shows that there is a large group of words and phrases 
in the Psalms ascribed to David connected with 


‘(a) Hunting: pursue my soul ; overtake; dig (pit); net; taken; 
snared ; secret places; ... string; shoot; snares; roaring; dogs; 
. . « fowlers. 

‘(6) War: whet; bend (of bow and arrows); send arrows; 
scatter ; discomfit,; ... troop; wound ; not able to rise. 

‘(c) Sins of the tongue: flatter; leasing; . . . cursing ; deceil 
and fraud ; speak vanity ; false witnesses ; curse ; whisper, &¢.’ 


Another peculiarity is the frequent use of the pronoun of 
the first person. ‘Only in Psalms of David do we find 
my vighteousness, my meditation,. . . he delighted in me, m 
iniquity, my enemy, who teacheth my hands, my darling, and 
many similar phrases. ‘Only in David is God my shield, m 
high tower, my deliverer, God of my salvation. So, agai 
the pronoun of the second person is used of God by David 
alone, in such phrases as zx Thy sight, into Thy hand, 2 
Thy mercy, the shadow of Thy wings, I trust in Thee, an 
many similar phrases. Again, many images are peculiar t 
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Davidic Psalms: as the comparison of a tongue to a sword, 
of words to arrows; the hunting metaphor of dashing out 
the teeth ; the ‘hand’ of things inanimate, as the sword, 
the cliff, the snare. Once more, the Davidic Psalms are 
characterised by a deeper sense of sin than is expressed in 
other Psalms (p. 254). ‘Of three cognate words expressing 
“sin,” two occur only in David, and the third eleven 
times to once elsewhere. Peculiar to David are: mine in- 
iguity, my transgressions, my sin, I have sinned, the verb to 
pardon. Transgression occurs in David thirteen times to two 
elsewhere, and zuigutty twenty-one times to ten. This ap- 
pears to be a very remarkable induction, and seems to prove 
at all events that the ancient editors who assigned this series 
of Psalms to one person were much more acute in their criti- 
cism than the modern critics. This peculiar phraseology, how- 
ever, exactly corresponds with the circumstances of David’s 
life and character, and affords particular, as distinguished 
from general, evidence of a most weighty kind. A combi- 
nation, in fact, of the general evidence marshalled by Pro- 
fessor Robertson with the particular evidence adduced by 
Mr. Sharpe affords a corroboration, in the main, of the 
traditional authorship of the Psalms which is of quite unusual 
strength and comprehensiveness. 

We have not been able to notice many other interesting 
points in Professor Robertson’s volume, such as his discussion 
of the national, subjective and religious elements in the 
Psalms, or his refutation of Smend’s absurd theory, which 
even Dr. Driver allows to have been pushed too far, that the 
Psalms—such a Psalm, for instance, as the fifty-first—are not 
personal utterances at all, but are spoken by the Jewish 
Church collectively. As long as German critics can gravely 
put forward such preposterous fancies, they disable their own 
judgment in the eyes of the great majority of other readers. 
Professor Robertson’s sketch, again, of personal religion in 
pre-exilian times is full of interest and instruction. The 
volume as a whole wil! serve to vindicate to the Church at 
large that ancient belief respecting the Psalms which has 
rendered them, in so eminent a degree, the peculiar treasure 
of Christian life and devotion. It will vindicate their reality 
as expressions of the devotions, the sorrows, the repentance, 
the thanksgivings of men whose lives we know, and whom we 
are able to regard as men of like passions with ourselves, 
It will also serve, in an important measure, to re-establish the 
old beliefs respecting the ancient religious life of Israel. It will 
afford, by a crucial test, an illustration of the radical shallowness 
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and perversity of the recent school of Old Testament criticism, 
and will help Christians still to read their Bible in the con- 
fidence that it is what it has always been believed to be, and 
what it undoubtedly professes to be. 


ArT. III—LORD SELBORNE’S MEMORIALS. 
PART II. 


Memorials. Part II. Personal and Political, 1865-1895. 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of Selborne, Lord High 
Chancellor. (London, 1898.) 


READERS of the First Part of Lord Selborne’s Memorials 
will welcome the appearance of the two volumes forming 
Part II., and will gratefully acknowledge the promptitude as 
well as the fidelity with which the editor has fulfilled her 
trust. The earlier volumes were entitled ‘Family and 
Personal,’ those now before us are ‘ Personal and Political ;’ 
and the author, in dedicating them to his children, observes 
that more space has here been given to his own opinion on 
public questions and the part which he took in them, and 
less to family matters. There is nothing which quite replaces 
the charm of the Mixbury life, and of the figure of Mr, 
William Jocelyn Palmer as traced by his son’s loving hand; 
but the annals of the new home, which Sir Roundell Palmer 
founded in the forest-like eastern part of Hampshire, where 
he lived among his country neighbours a life governed by 
the lessons learnt at Mixbury, and where, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren, he died and was laid to rest in 
1894, is full of a beauty all its own. On the other hand, 
students of political history will refer to these pages as toa 
first-hand authority on the momentous public questions which 
have come forward for settlement, legislative or judicial, 
during the last thirty years ; and the general reader will find 
in them a marvellously clear statement of each of these 
questions, in its conditions and in the successive phases which 
it assumed, drawn by one who was a leading actor, but who 
possessed in an unusual degree the gift of detachment, and 
the power of referring passing problems to principles and to 
reason. The portraits of men of eminence who have 
passed away, whether political friends of the writer or 
political adversaries, faithfully drawn and tinged with a warm 
and charitable. human interest, are very numerous, and are 
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of unique value. Yet it is on the record of the central figure 
of these Memorials that the mind of the reader rests; as of 
one who, in the daily struggle of a life of enormous labour 
and of great success, made it his chief care ‘to possess his 
soul,’ who enjoyed the prizes of this world for the pleasure 
they brought to himself and to those dear to him, but who 
lived in an atmosphere rarer and more delicate ; to whom the 
love and sympathy of friends were much, and the joy of 
battle in senate or law court was very dear: but who could 
look on beyond the present, with the sobered and resolute 
gaze of one who has‘ kept watch on man’s mortality,’ upon the 
movement of great causes to their issue, no optimist assuredly, 
yet never failing in hope, and never flagging in endeavour. 

During the period which intervened between the death of 
Lord Palmerston in 1865 and the fall of Lord Russell’s 
Government in 1866, the Attorney-General’s attention was 
much taken up with measures directly affecting his own 
profession. Bills for the concentration of the Courts of 
Justice were introduced and passed in 1865; and when, on 
December 3, 1882, the stately pile which fills the space 
between Carey Street and the Strand was opened by the 
Queen, it was appropriately to Lord Chancellor Selborne, 
from that day the Earl of Selborne, that Her Majesty 
delivered the key of the New Courts of Law. In 1867 he 
moved for, and obtained, the appointment of a Commission of 
inquiry into the system of Judicature, including the division of 
courts and jurisdictions ; and the Report of this Commission 
was the foundation of the Judicature Act of 1873, by which 
was effected the concentration of the Courts of Law and 
Equity. A third measure, in which he was much interested, 
was the establishment, or restoration, of a General School of 
Law in London on a scale worthy of the importance of the 
law and of the resources of the Inns of Court. The conserva- 
tism of the Inns of Court, the prejudice against a system 
bringing together on equal terms future barristers and future 
solicitors, and some jealousy on the part of the University of 
London, combined to make these efforts fruitless. They 
were renewed by him in later years in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but failed for want of the momentum of any large force 
of public interest. 


‘Under the weight of these adverse influences and for want of 
that external support which, in this country, is necessary for reforms 
of all kinds, the movement in which I was so much interested col- 
lapsed—to be revived, perhaps, hereafter, under better auspices, and 
in some more perfect form. It was, doubtless, enough for one man 
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to accomplish as much as I was permitted to do, for those other 
projects of Law Reform in which I was more successful—the Con- 
centration of the Courts and the Reconstruction of the Judicature’ 
(i. 54). 

To these services to the legal professsion, and to others 
of great and lasting value, but of too special a character to 
be here mentioned in detail, which he was enabled to render 
during his two Chancellorships, is to be added reform in the 
system of reporting (i. 111). It is pleasant to note the cordial 
sympathy of Lord Cairns, especially in the matter of legal 
education, and the excellent feeling which under-ran all the 
relations between these two great chiefs of the law. 

The Neutrality Laws, Naturalization, and, above all, the 
Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom were under con- 
sideration during this period. Upon the two former subjects 
legislation followed upon the reports of Royal Commissions, 
of which Sir R. Palmer was a member. Upon the Marriage 
Law question he had himself, when Attorney-General, 
moved for a Commission; and had, at the end of 1867, 
drawn up the Report. Cases of inconvenience, arising from 
the varying practice of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
in particular from the Scotch law of marriage, come from 
time to time under the notice of the English courts. 


‘The Commissioners recommended that the marriage laws of all 
parts of the United Kingdom should, as to the conditions necessary 
for a lawful marriage, be made uniform, without altering anywhere 
the consequences of a marriage duly solemnised—and they proposed 
that all ministers of religion, officiating regularly in any churches or 
registered places of worship, should be invested with the character of 
civil registrars so as to encourage, as far as possible, impartially as 
between different churches and denominations, the union of the reli- 
gious with the civil sanction of marriage. Nothing, however, was done 
or attempted to be done, in consequence of those recommendations. 
The attachment of some Scotchmen to even the most questionable 
things in their peculiar institutions, and the jealousies and suscepti- 
bilities of some religious bodies, stood in the way of that general 
acceptance, without which it would have been difficult for any 
Government to deal with a subject of such great social moment, lying 
outside the range of ordinary politics’ (i. 45). 


In the Reform debates of 1866 and 1867 the member for 
Richmond was in the front of the battle. In the former 
year, he not only took his share, as Attorney-General, in 
support of the Government measure, but went out of his way to 
declare his conviction in favour of Household Suffrage. 
Speaking on May 30 upon Mr. Clay’s ‘ Elective Franchise 
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Bill, he referred to the views of Mr. Bright, who had im- 
mediately preceded him in debate, in favour of ‘the ancient 
principle of household suffrage, already known to the Con- 
stitution ’ (i. 66), as opposed to that of manhood or universal 
suffrage, of which Mr. Bright never expected to become an 
advocate, and proceeded to express his personal concurrence 
in the opinion : 





‘I do think that the present municipal franchise—a franchise 
given to the heads of families inhabiting rated houses—is the point to 
which we must ultimately advance, and to which, on Conservative 
principles, I for one should be well pleased to advance now.’ 


This utterance was not unmarked, and drew this charac- 
teristic comment from a keen observer: 


‘R. Palmer certainly comes out as a prophet: he first uttered the 
dreadful words ‘‘ Household Suffrage,” though Dizzy is the first Prime 
Minister that has.’ ! 


It followed that, when Household Suffrage was proposed 
by Lord Derby’s Government, the main features of the Bill 
met with no opposition from the member for Richmond ; who 
was thus enabled to intervene with the more effect upon 
matters of detail, securing the enfranchisement of the ‘Com- 
pound Householder’ and the omission of the so-called 
‘fancy franchises, and of double votes for the same con- 
stituency. 

We are now approaching the most memorable chapter in 
Sir R. Palmer’s political career, his action upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church Resolutions of 1868, and on the Dis- 
establishment Bill of 1869. We pause to notice two incidents 
belonging to this period, of great significance in his career. 
One was a suggestion that he should make political ambition, 
rather than professional eminence, his aim for the future. 
This suggestion dates back from 1864, when the death of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis appeared to have left the future 
leadership of the Liberal party undetermined, and must have 
been again called up by the events of 1866-67. It was 
negatived, firstly, by reluctance to relinquish, unless upon 
some clear call of public duty, the profession of his choice ; 
secondly, by a satisfaction, then unreservedly felt, in the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone. With regard to his own quali- 
fications as a leader, a curious aid to self-examination had 
been furnished to him by an analysis or inventory of the 
items of his political character, contained in an article of the 


1 James Mozley, Letters, p. 293. 
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Pall Mail Gazette of September 11, 1866, which his friend 
and host Lord Wensleydale had placed in his hands on 
arrival at his house. The anonymous writer, who, if not an 
unfriendly critic, was certainly a very candid friend, had 
found him one of the most characteristic of the Peelites, in 
the love of a tenable half-way house between the voice of 
antiquity and the claims of to-day, in ‘the marked tendency 
on occasions, when pressed by an importunate politician to 
go with him one mile, to go with him twain,’ and, in various 
other points, including ‘ Puseyite leanings,’ and had denied 
him the ‘ overbearing faculty,’ often the secret of the success of 
the great lawyers, and, generally, the highest political rank. The 
subject of this scrutiny very justly remarks that, if Sir George 
Lewis had been marked out as a possible leader, pugnacity 
and the gifts of a great orator were not so indispensable 
that he need hold himself disqualified. However, the reasons 
which have been already mentioned prevailed; and Sir 
Roundell Palmer retained his practice and his seat for 
Richmond until 1872, rendering valuable service to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government on many legal and general measures, 
but retaining his independence. The possibility thus opened 
gives a personal interest to the remarks on the comparative 
failure of Lord Cairns (ii. 158) as leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Lords, which conclude the very 
appreciative notice of that great lawyer and good man. 

The other episode will be conveniently mentioned here, 
though it belongs, in fact, to a time subsequent to the Irish 
Church Resolutions debate, because it opened up possibilities 
for the future of a different kind. This was the invitation 
from Oxford, proceeding from friends there, and cordially 
endorsed by Mr. Gladstone, to become a candidate for the 
University seat vacated by Sir William Heathcote in the 
autumn of 1868. It came at atime when satisfactory arrange- 
ments had been made with political friends at Richmond, and 
when the seat there was practically safe. Lord Zetland and 
other supporters approved of the double candidature, but 
it was not conducive to success at Oxford : 


‘My chance of then coming in for Oxford might have been 
better if Sir William Heathcote had announced his retirement some 
months earlier. In that case I should have stood for Oxford only, 
and failure would have excluded me from Parliament. If elected, I 
should have accepted the position as defining, for the future, my line 
of public duty, and should probably have been content to give up 
for it all other ambition. But the advice as to his health, on which 
Sir William Heathcote’s resolution was taken, was (no doubt) delayed 
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as long as possible. That delay, I have always thought, made a great 
difference to me’ (i. 101). 


The candidate selected by the Conservative leaders was 
the present venerable and respected member for the Univer- 
sity, now the Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray. On purely 
party lines, success was not impossible for one in whom 
general opinion recognized, ‘next toMr. Gladstone and Lord 
Derby, the most illustrious living son of the University.’ ! 
But the peculiar traditions which govern the attitude of 
candidates for University seats to their constituents militated 
in this case against the independence which they are designed 
to ensure : 


‘University elections are not like others. The candidate issues 
no addresses, attends no meetings, makes no speeches, does not 
canvass. He cannot explain himself in any of these ways, when 
cross-examined, as he is apt to be by some of the serious and scrupu- 
lous thinkers who abound in these constituencies, as to the whole 
range of his opinions on things human and divine. There isa limit 
beyond which he cannot bind himself when so cross-examined, 
without destroying the value of success. I determined not to over- 
pass that limit. With those who asked me questions as to merely 
political contingencies, I was not unsuccessful. I said that’ it would 
be inconsistent with my sense of the duty and responsibility incum- 
bent upon me at that time, if I were to enter into any engagements 
either for the purpose of conciliating support or of disarming opposi- 
tion at Oxford. In all these matters (I added) I must, if in Parlia- 
ment, do the best I can, according to my conscientious convictions, 
for what I believe to be the general good of the Church and country. 
If it were necessary to choose between the representation of the 
University and the power of exercising, in difficult and anxious 
times, some practical influence for the good of the University, the 
Church, and the nation, I should not hesitate to prefer the latter. 
Malo vos salvos esse, Quirites, qualicunque animo erga me futuri 
estis’ (i. 103). 

The difficulty was most acutely presented in a letter from 
Dr. Pusey, ‘a man whom I revered’ (i. 106), expressing 
anxiety, and inviting assurances, on three perplexing questions. 
On one at least of these the writer and the candidate were to 
a large extent in accord, and on the others explanations might 
have been given which would have ensured an understanding. 
But it appeared better, upon the principles stated above, not 
to enter into so far-reaching a discussion upon the eve of an 
election. The result was that Liberal support alone was to be 
counted on; and, as this was manifestly insufficient, the Ox- 
ford Committee withdrew from the contest on November 12, 

1 The Zzmes, Oct. 22, 1868, i. 110. 
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and on the 19th Sir R. Palmer was again returned for 
Richmond. The disappointment, coming at that particular 
time, and putting a close to the ‘dream of many years’ (i. 
109), was ‘a serious mortification’ to him, as assuredly it was 
to some of the most loyal sons of the University, including 
many who might have ultimately recorded their votes upon 
the other side. 

The Irish Church Resolutions had been moved in the 
House of Commons in the spring of 1868, and the preliminary 
Resolution, that the House should go into Committee on the 
Acts relating to the Irish Church, had been carried by 330 
votes to 270 on April 3 in that year. In that division the 
member for Richmond did not vote. The substance and in- 
tention of the Resolutions had been known to him in the 
previous autumn, and more fully at the beginning of March. 
The friends outside the arena of politics, with whom he took 
counsel were the Bishop (Selwyn) of Lichfield and Sir 
William Page Wood. They differed in their opinion as to 
the justice of Disestablishment, but agreed that its logical 
consequence should be the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though this appeared to the Bishop both 
undesirable and impossible, to the Vice-Chancellor impossible. 
The Resolutions were, on the face of them, limited to Dis- 
establishment, but it was clear that a large measure of Dis- 
endowment was necessarily implied. To Disestablishment 
alone resistance did not appear to be an imperative duty, 
though the views expressed in the letter to Sir A. Gordon in 
1856, already noticed in this Review,' still held good, and were 
so referred to in a long memorandum addressed at this time 
to Mr. Gladstone. Writing to his brother-in-law the Bishop 
of Carlisle, he had vindicated the integrity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
motives, and pointed out the duty of a statesman to remove 
causes of chronic discontent, provided that no higher duty 
were violated. Speaking of this letter, he observes : 


‘I was not satisfied that the discontent, which I thought con- 
nected in its origin with what was called Protestant ascendency, 
might not be allayed by the removal of the “one great relic still 
remaining, of the same political system.” As to the principle that, 
above all things, God ought to be honoured, I agreed with him 
entirely ; but not so entirely as to its application. I did not think, 
and had never thought, that the maintenance of National “ Esta- 
blishments” of Religion was, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances, the necessary or the only way of giving effect to that princi- 
ple. I could not, therefore, “‘ stand by the Established Church of 


' Church Quarterly Review, xiii. 342. 
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Ireland as a principle”; or seek to form or lead a party on that 
ground. “I might even think it right to vote with Gladstone if I 
were fully satisfied that I ought to act as if the vote concerned 
Ireland alone” ’ (i. 79). 


With Disendowment it was otherwise. When the point 
was reached at which it was clear that Disendowment was 
involved, ‘all hesitation was at anend. Yet even here no 
impracticable barrier of ‘non possumus’ was raised. Speak- 
ing of his understanding with his Richmond constituents in 
the interval between the passing of the Resolutions and the 
subsequent legislation, he writes : 


‘Not dissembling my repugnance to the secularisation, under any 
but very extraordinary circumstances, of any property dedicated to 
the service of religion, especially religion in a form which I believed 
substantially to represent the truth, I should not think myself bound 
to oppose it in Ireland, when from local circumstances it might be 
apparent that the property to be so dealt with was wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the wants of any resident Protestant population deriving 
benefit from it ; but I should be desirous of confining disendowment 
to such cases, and of dealing with other cases in the most liberal 
manner possible’ (i. 99). 


The absence of Sir R. Palmer from the division of April 3, 
which was followed by a similar refusal to take part in the 
debate on the Resolutions, or in the final division of the 27th, 
called forth earnest and persuasive protests from Liberal 
friends, especially from Mr. Cardwell and Sir William Har- 
court, and failed to make itself understood by Mr. Gladstone. 
To the latter, from whom ‘neither personal kindness, nor the 
manifestation of great anxiety to obtain my co-operation, was 
wanting’ (i. 82), he addressed on April 22 the elaborate 
memorandum of explanation which we have already noticed. 
As late as August of that year Mr. Cardwell had refused ‘to 
give up the hope of seeing Gladstone’s seals in my hands’ 
(i. 85), but the suggestion was met by a clear negative. In 
December Mr. Gladstone formed his Ministry, and one of his 
first acts was to seek an interview with Sir R. Palmer, with a 
view to ascertaining whether it were possible for him to accept 
the office of Lord Chancellor. 


‘ At the same time he was manifestly as sensible as I was of the 
impossibility of my waiving my opinion on the Irish question, or of 
any such approximation to it on his own part as to make my joining 
the Cabinet practicable. A few words soon established a complete 
understanding between us on this point’ (i. 113). 


He now had the satisfaction of seeing the seals placed in 


the hands of Sir W. Page Wood, Lord Hatherley, whom he 
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had himself designated as the man most highly qualified for 
the post, and as able to strengthen the hands of his colleagues, 
‘much more than any man living could do, who was even 
suspected of compromising his own convictions to sit there’ 
1. I12). 

‘ In ‘ue session which ensued, he was enabled by his new 
position to do valuable service to the Irish Church, by acting 
as an ambassador between its heads and the Government, as 
to the constitution of the Disestablished Church. A memo- 
randum drawn up, after conference with Archbishop Trench 
and Lord Carnarvon, was, as to most of its provisions, 
embodied in the Irish Church Bill. In the debate on the 
second reading of that Bill he made a speech, fully explaining 
his reasons for resisting it, regarded as a measure of general 
Disendowment, and not of Disestablishment only. It was 
exceedingly well received in and out of Parliament; but no 
applause pleased the speaker more than the approval of his 
brother Edwin: 


‘I find, as I have always found, great difficulty in the question 
itself, and I lean to Gladstone’s solution. But two things particularly 
pleased me with regard to the speech ; one, that it seemed to mea 
thoroughly satisfactory personal explanation, and I had always 
thought (and particularly since the Bill was introduced) that it 
would be extremely difficult for Roundell to make his intellectual 
position comprehensible—not to say respectable—in the eyes of the 
contending parties. The other is the repeated protest which the 
speech contains against State tyranny over religious communities. I 
am thankful, too, for the advice to the Irish Church with which he 
closes.’ (It was that they should make the best, and not the worst, 
of the situation) (i. 119). 


Of the personal disappointment to himself, the relinquish- 
ment of ‘ prospects to which it is not in human nature to be 
quite indifferent’ (i. 81), he is able to write: 


‘I did not feel the relinquishment of the chief prize of my pro- 
fession, when it came to the point, as much as I did my rejection by 
Oxford. It had been virtually made before, and was unequivocally 
approved . .. by all the relations and friends for whom I cared 
most : it was also recognised in a generous spirit by others as the 
course which most became me’ (i. 114). 


This great act of renunciation has been accepted by critics 
of every shade of opinion as reflecting credit, not only upon 
the character of the statesman, but on the whole complexion 
of English public life. Of the reality of the sacrifice there 
is no room for doubt. It is true that the sequel of events 
brought the great prize into his hands within a period of a 
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few years. But, when the choice had to be made, there was 
no apparent reason why the opportunity should return at all. 
The office of Lord Justice had been offered to him by Lord 
Derby in 1868, and was offered again, with a peerage, by Mr. 
Gladstone, when it was clear that he would not accept the 
Woolsack. In 1869 a Lord Justiceship was again vacant, 
and in writing to his most intimate adviser the reasons why 
he would refuse it, if again offered, he explains that the 
career to which he looked was three years more of the Bar 
and the House of Commons, with the probability that a 
vacancy might occur within that time at the Rolls Court, and 
thus ensure another opportunity of high judicial office. Of 
the higher seat there is no word, and probably no thought. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the adequacy and gravity 
of the motives for decision. Looking calmly back at events 
which have become historical, we may easily pass the judg- 
ment, that the wonder ought to be, not that one public man 
should have allowed conscience to be paramount, but that any 
public man should be capable of allowing the supremacy of 
conscience to be called into question in such a decision. And 
so thought a contemporary observer : 

‘For the first time, . . . I suppose,’ writes Dean Church, ‘though 
it is shockingly uncharitable to say so, a great lawyer, Roundell 
Palmer, with the English Lord Chancellorship not only within his 
grasp, but actually by the voice of the profession and the country 
inviting and begging him to take it, has resolutely foregone the great 
prize, because he thinks the proposed Irish measure, which his party 
are to carry, deficient in complete justice.’ ! 


But the problem, as it was presented for decision, was not 
a simple question of yes.or no; there were weighty qualifica- 
tions of its terms, and many opportunities for compromise. 
Disestablishment, and even a certain measure of Disendow- 
ment, were not hopelessly repugnant to his sense of justice. 
It was contended, by friends of the highest honour and 
sincerity, that a surrender of some principle in deference to 
the opinion of colleagues—an opportunism without which 
political life could not exist at all—would in this case enable 
much to be saved of the very things for which he was ready 
to make the sacrifice. Again, it was urged that, if he were 
thus unwilling to lay hands upon the Irish Church for fear of 
ultimate consequences to the English, this was mistaken 
caution; that the true policy was at once to place in the 
strongest light the essential points of difference between the 


1 R. W. Church to D. Asa Gray, Dec. 11, 1868, in Life and Letters 
of Dean Church, p. 179. 
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case of the one Establishment and that of the other. Where, 
in facing such a problem, should the true dividing line be 
drawn, on the hither, as on the farther, side of which the 
right could find for itself no room? Doubtless, in the 
conscience of a good man; but such a conscience, quick in 
apprehension, prompt in answer, and robust in decision—the 
highest secret of success in the world, as the author of these 
Memorials (ii. 438) once told an inquirer that it was—is not 
to be extemporised or had at will. Such a counsellor, the 
offspring of early training, but painfully and assiduously 
exercised through life, was at Sir Roundell Palmer’s call in 
this difficult crisis. In choosing isolation, there was nothing 
of the temper of the fanatic or of the political faddist ; its 
necessity had been foreseen, and the consequences were 
cheerfully accepted and turned to good. That the decision 
approved itself to the best of mankind is plainly shown in 
the notices appended to these Memorials. It was also judged 
by men of the world, and by onlookers of humble station, to 
have been a sound and manly one. We quote from a some- 
what unsympathetic, and even severe, critic in the daily 
press : 

‘About Lord Selborne’s goodness there can be no mistake. At 
every stage and in every contingency of life he seems to have ruled 
his action by reference to the highest of all laws. His conscience 
was, to adopt Cardinal Newman’s beautiful words, a prophet in its 
prediction, a king in its imperiousness, a priest in its benedictions 
and anathemas. When a learned, ambitious, and successful lawyer 
refuses the Great Seal because he cannot vote for Disendowment, he 
has at any rate placed his reputation for conscientiousness beyond 
the reach of question.’ ! 


One other witness shall suffice. Francis Faber writes to 
Lady Selborne (then Lady Laura Palmer) : 


‘I heard something the other day which gave me so much 
pleasure I cannot resist writing it to you. My wife’s Indian sister, 
with her husband, were lionizing their daughter, and in the House of 
Commons the policeman in charge pointed out the seats of the 
Government and a few particularmembers. At one he stopped and 
said: “ Sir Roundell Palmer sits here. He zs a man! There’s not 
another like him in this House—no, not in England either ; nor 
won’t be as long as the world lasts. Why, do you think any other 
man would have refused to sit on the woolsack because it went 
against his conscience? He is an honest man, and a great man ; 
and he is a good man. . . . Yes, he sits here.” . . . Somehow I feel 
as if Roundell had been defrauded of his birthright, but the old 
school thesis holds still : Qui gloriam spreverit, veram habebit.’ 


1 Manchester Guardian, Dec. 10, 1898. 
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The Session of 1870 was occupied with the Irish Land 
Act and the Elementary Education Act. Perhaps the pages 
upon the subject of the former measure, and of those by 
which it was supplemented, are some of the most solidly 
valuable in these volumes. We will here only mention that 
Sir R. Palmer was able to support the Second Reading, doing 
so, however, in the firm persuasion that measures for the 
protection of life and property in Ireland were to follow, and 
to be as resolutely pressed as were those of conciliation ; and 
that he intervened in committee, with some measure of 
success, to obtain concessions which he thought were required 
in justice to landlords. He took an active part in support 
of Mr. Forster’s Education Bill. In early life he had felt 
much jealousy of State interference in the matter of popular 
education ; but this had been modified by time, and he was 
satisfied that the author of this measure duly understood the 
danger to liberty of substituting State control for voluntary 
effort. He strenuously resisted amendments directed against 
religious education in the new Board Schools. His own 
views upon this subject have certainly not lost their interest : 


‘I do not mean that the State is to prescribe a certain set of 
dogmas ; nor have I, in my own mind, any set of dogmas at all. 
But what I have in view is this: that, when morality is founded upon 
religious belief, the two things are inseparable, and if you wish that 
which is the rule of life, the principle of conduct, to be taught (which 
is of much more importance than any secular education), you cannot 
tie the hands of the teacher behind his back, and tell him that he 
shall not speak of what he really believes, that he shall not refer to 
the highest sanctions for right and moral conduct, or to those truths 
and facts of religion which he believes to lie at the foundation of 
those sanctions’ (i. 161). 


And again : 


‘For my own part, I would rather that my child should be 
educated after the manner of the ancient Persians, who were only 
taught to ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth, than that he should 
be taught all the sciences in the world without the inculcation of 
that moral principle which is involved in “ speaking the truth.”’ 


He acquiesced in the Cowper-Temple clause, but strenu- 
ously opposed a motion of Mr. Jacob Bright’s, that, in any 
Board School in which the Holy Scriptures should be taught, 
the teaching ‘ should not be used or directed in favour of or 
against the tenets of any religious denomination.’ 


‘The proposition,’ he said, ‘was in fact a very short, rapid, and 
inevitable road to mere secularism ; because it aimed at the im- 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCV. F 
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possible and the unreal, at that which the religious convictions of 
every individual teacher must compel him to believe he could not 
accomplish. Every man who held the common faith held it in a 
particular way, associated with the whole system of belief which he 
had himself personally received. If a man wished to teach reli- 
gion, he must speak of it and teach it as he himself had received 
it, as he himself believed it. He could not teach religion in fetters. 
. . . « The exclusion of formularies was sufficient to remind him that 
he was not to constitute himself the organ of any particular denomina- 
tion, though at liberty to teach freely and without fetters’ (i. 165). 


The great European events of 1870 could not pass 
unmarked, even by a private member of the English House 
of Commons. Lord Granville, who had succeeded Lord 
Clarendon at the Foreign Office not many days before the 
outbreak of war between France and Germany, often sought 
for and obtained the counsel of the member for Richmond 
upon questions arising in his own department, almost as 
though he were still a Law Officer. Upon the merits of the 
quarrel he does not pronounce an opinion, but he is unable 
to concur in one expressed by Sir Henry Bulwer, that 
resolute intervention on the part of this country might have 
prevented war. In the autumn, a chance meeting with Mr. 
Lowe enabled the latter to observe, that there would be good 
reason for Germany exacting a cession of territory from 
France. This he could not accept. 

‘I thought (as I have always continued to think) that to exact 
such terms would be to turn any peace which might be concluded 
into a truce’ (i. 181). 


Presuming apparently upon some special sympathy with 
the misfortunes of France, M. Champeaux, first advocate- 
general at Caen, but personally a stranger, addressed to him a 
series of letters, interesting and often touching in their ex- 
pression, to implore, first the good offices, and finally the armed 
intervention, of England, to secure for her tolerable terms of 
peace. Later on Russia seized her opportunity to repudiate 
that condition of the Treaty of 1856 which limited the 
number of her ships in the Black Sea. When we remember 
Sir R. Palmer’s attitude on the questions which caused the 
Crimean War, and his general inclination towards Russia, 
we are not greatly surprised to read his remarks on this turn 
of events. He writes on November 21 to Mr. Cardwell: 


‘Lord Granville was, of course, right in refusing to admit that 
Russia can absolve herself from her own treaty obligations. But, before 
we go to war, the question must be, not what pretensions Russia 
advances, but what she does ; and—having regard to what she 
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actually does—what are our obligations in the matter? I always 
thought (and I said in Parliament at the time) that Russia would be 
sure to take the first opportunity of shaking herself loose from the 
degrading conditions which were (as I thought unwisely) imposed 
upon her ; and it would take very much to convince me that our 
national welfare ought to be put in peril for the enforcement of con- 
ditions which, in my judgment, ought never to have been imposed, 
and which were in themselves a standing danger to the peace of 


Europe greater than the aggressive ambition which they were meant 
to restrain ’ (i. 190). 


The incidents of the Geneva Arbitration of 1872, if by no 
means entirely satisfactory to this country, form a picturesque 
and unusual episode in the life of a great lawyer. On 
July 15, 1871, the Treaty of Washington was ratified ; by 
which it was agreed, between the Governments of England 
and the United States, to refer to the arbitration of a mixed 
tribunal the question of the ‘ A/adama claims ;’ the Arbi- 
tration to assume that three Rules laid down in the Treaty 
represented the state of English law at the time of the alleged 
offence, and that this country was responsible for any failure 
to use due diligence to prevent violation of its own laws. 
The Rules, as understood on both sides, were substantially 
identical with the terms of our Foreign Enlistment Act of 
1819, in force at the time of the Civil War. One important 
ambiguity in the first Rule was in effect, though not in 
terms, removed in consequence of a remonstrance addressed 
by Sir R. Palmer to Lord Granville. A protest of Lord 
Russell against the principle underlying the whole reference 
is too characteristic to be omitted : 


‘Hitherto, then, we have proceeded on our own views of the 
meaning of our own municipal Acts. It appears now to be in con- 
templation, not (as you believe) to make our nation liable for 
contravening a sense of the Law of Nations not in force during the 
Civil War, but to submit to foreign arbitration the question of “due 
diligence” in applying our own Acts then in operation. This 
appears to me to be the question discussed between Lord Hawkes- 
bury and Napoleon, First Consul, at the beginning of the century. . . . 
Lord Hawkesbury refused positively to accept a foreign version of 
our Alien Act. But that which we would not yield to Zarissaeus 
Achilles, we are about to yield to Mr. Fish ! ! !’ (i. 219). 


Immediately after the ratification of the Treaty, Sir 
Roundell Palmer was invited by Lord Granville to act as 
counsel for the British Government. He received the warm 
congratulations of Sir John Taylor Coleridge on this unique 
distinction : 

F2 
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‘ There is nothing, I think, in the whole of your great professional 
career, on which I so much congratulate you ; nothing on which I 
should so much have prided myself, if I had had the qualifications 
requisite for the discharge of such a duty. It moved me much, and 
I cannot help telling you so’ (i. 228). 


The English ‘case’ was prepared, under his superinten- 
dence, by Professor Montague Bernard and Lord Tenterden ; 
it was necessarily a work of great labour, and was drawn in 
terms studiously respectful towards the United States. When 
the American case appeared, which that Government thought fit 
unexpectedly to publish to all the world, it was found, not only 
to be acrimonious in tone, but to raise claims, over and above 
those based on the action of the ‘Alabama’ and other vessels 
named, which in fact were a general indictment against this 
country for its whole conduct during the war. The magnitude 
of these ‘indirect claims’ may be judged from an attempt 
made by Mr. Gladstone to estimate the possible amount in 
which this country might be mulcted ; when he arrived at a 
figure exceeding the sum total of our National Debt. Such 
claims were manifestly not contemplated in the Treaty of 
Washington; nor could it have been otherwise than pre- 
posterous to allow a tribunal whose judicial competency was 
unknown and untried to deal with an issue so colossal. A 
vigorous and patriotic protest from Lord Westbury strength- 
ened the hands of the English Government and of its counsel. 
Diplomatic correspondence ensued ; but when the Arbitrators 
met at Geneva, on June 15, matters were still unsettled ; and 
it seemed as though counsel, whose attendance at that time 
of year was given at a great sacrifice, would have nothing to 
do but return to London. The difficulty was removed by 
the action of Mr. Adams, the American Arbitrator, who in 
this matter played a part ‘not less politic than honourable,’ 
and who suggested a form of declaration to be made spon- 
taneously by the Arbitrators, excluding from consideration the 
indirect claims. After a week’s adjournment, it was announced 
that this declaration was accepted by the United States. In 
the interval, the English party had escaped from Geneva, ‘the 
city of noises, to Chamounix, and enjoyed the glories, usually 
unattainable to the practising barrister, of June in the Alps : 


‘It was the first burst of summer : waterfalls tumbling in unusual 
volume from the tops of the precipices on each side of the valley of 
the Arve, and the whole intervening space carpeted with bright 
flowers, rose-coloured, blue and white, mixed in about equal pro- 
portions’ (the saintfoin, the meadow-sage or clary, and the ox-eye 
daisy are named), ‘ with a slight undergrowth of green here and there 
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visible.’ The alpine rhododendron and the large-flowered blue 
gentian were seen in full blossom (i. 238). 


When the tribunal reassembled in July, the whole English 
party, which now included the ladies of Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
family, took up their abode at the Hotel des Bergues. The 
proceedings were pleasantly relieved by the hospitalities 
which the presence of the ladies made it possible to offer, and 
by social intercourse with the families in and near Geneva. 
The progress of the Arbitration itself was disappointing 
enough. Never was the time-honoured judicial usage, Casfz- 
gatque auditque dolos, more deliberately adopted. The tribunal 
refused to hear counsel except upon points selected by itself, 
and every such point was debated with closed doors before 
counsel was heard upon it. A remark made in conversation 
by the Brazilian Arbitrator, himself a fair man and a gentle- 
man, was not of good augury. Assuming that the only ques- 
tion was how much England was to pay, he appeared to think 
that this did not much matter. ‘Vous étes riches,’ he said, 
‘trés riches.’ The upshot was that England was ordered to 
pay three millions sterling, and that the British Arbitrator, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, delivered in his judgment an ener- 
getic protest against the aspersions cast upon this country : 
a protest possibly too energetic, but not, in the deliberate 
opinion of the English counsel, by any means uncalled for. 
The reader of Lord Selborne’s pages will find a record, invalu- 
able in its precision and fairness, of the whole of this great 
issue, so grave in itself, and as a possible precedent for future 
use. He will also find abundance of human interest in the 
critical but very genial estimate of the characters of all the 
actors in the drama, English and foreign, and much humour in 
the unfolding of the incidents. 

In an amusing alphabet in verse which enumerates all the 
dramatis persone of the new drama ‘called Alabama, P 
stands for Palmer : 


‘P’s arguments always come after the Judgment !’ (i. 278). 


Speaking of his own and Lord Russell’s anticipations as 
to the possible outcome of the process of international 
arbitration, the author speaks with some disappointment of 
the failure of the Treaty to produce a more cordial state of 
the public relations between the two countries. We venture 
to suggest that events which he was not spared to see seem 
to point to a deep-lying unity of feeling, if not between 
the Governments, yet between the peoples of these great 
divisions of the English-speaking race, which will yet stand 
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the test of time and stress, and justify the costly efforts made 
by England. 

The appearance as Counsel for the nation before an inter- 
national tribunal was the fitting conclusion to a professional 
life of unparalleled success. Before leaving Geneva Sir 
Roundell Palmer was greeted by the Italian President of the 
Court as ‘ My Lord Chancellor.’ The intimation, which was 
wholly unexpected, turned out to be correct. On his return 
to England he was met by a letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
announcing the intended immediate retirement of Lord 
Hatherley, caused by failing eyesight, and intimating that, 
now that the question of 1868 was disposed of, there could 
be no question as to his successor. Some considerations, 
among which reluctance to leave the House of Commons was 
the most prominent, seemed to draw the other way; but 
there could be no question that the Woolsack was the natural 
terminus of the business of his life ; that to be, even if it were 
for a short time, the head of his profession would give the 
opportunity of carrying out memorable improvements in the 
administration of the law; and the prospect of being at 
length able to co-operate officially with Mr. Gladstone was in 
itself a pleasure ‘so great as tooverpower for the time almost all 
other considerations’ (i. 283). The new Lord Chancellor re- 
ceived the seals at Balmoral on October 15, and took the title 
of Selborne, from the place of that name, near his Hampshire 
house of Blackmoor; which had just been finished, and of 
which he had entered into occupation on September 24. 
On the following 6th of February, 1873, four days after the 
celebration of his silver wedding, he took his seat on the 
Woolsack. This he filled till the change of Government in 
February 1874, and again from April 1880 to June 1885. 

The first Chancellorship is marked in legal history by 
some of those great measures, legislative and administrative, 
which we have already briefly noticed. In addition to the 
labour which these required, Lord Selborne was wholly 
unsparing of himself in the judicial duties of his office. To 
facilitate an arrangement by which Lord Romilly’s resigna- 
tion of the Rolls Court was delayed, while his successor 
designate, Sir George Jessel, remained in the House of 
Commons—an arrangement absolutely necessary for the 
success of the Judicature Bill in that House—he actually 
undertook the whole business of a Chancery Judge of first 
instance, sitting in the Rolls Court when not required for 
Appeals,‘ from April till the Long Vacation. On another 
occasion he acted as Vacation Chancery Judge, on an emer- 
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gency caused by illness. The second term of office saw the 
opening of the New Law Courts. It was sadly interrupted 
by a serious illness in 1881, and still more sadly, by the 
heaviest of all domestic bereavements, which befel him in 
1885. In public affairs it was a time of much anxiety. 
Irish troubles filled a large part of the political horizon. The 
defence of the second Irish Land Act, a measure which had 
caused the loss to the Government of the Duke of Argyll, 
was a painful, as well as an anxious, duty ; and the illness of 
1881 followed closely on the labours of that session. The 
still more harassing events of 1882, which rendered necessary 
the passing of the very stringent Crimes Act of that year, 
and which culminated, though not till after the provisions of 
the Crimes Act were settled, in the Phoenix Park murders 
on May 6, went far to try the party allegiance of the Lord 
Chancellor. When Mr. Forster resigned, he would have 
resigned also, but that he was satisfied, as Mr. Forster was 
not, with the undertaking given by the Cabinet on the tst, 
that the necessary Bill should be introduced and carried 
through (ii. 52). 

Parliamentary Reform, and the difficulties raised by the 
action of the House of Lords in declining to assent to a 
County Franchise Bill, unless accompanied by one for redis- 
tribution of seats, followed in 1884. Something like a dead- 
lock was brought to an end by the mediation of the Duke of 
Argyll, who corresponded with the Lord Chancellor, and also 
with Mr. Gladstone direct. In the end a settlement was 
effected. 


‘Nothing was, in my opinion, more honourable to Gladstone 
during the whole of his great career than the resolution which, under 
his guidance, the Cabinet adopted, to come, if possible, to an agree- 
ment with the heads of the Conservative party as to a scheme of re- 
distribution which both parties might accept’ (ii. 121). 


The mission of General Gordon, and the period of suspense 
as to his fate from the beginning of April 1884 till his death 
on January 26, 1885, were matter of deep concern to the Lord 
Chancellor, as to the public. In a memorandum circulated 
among members of the Cabinet at the end of July, he writes : 


‘I am as much averse as any man possibly can be to sending 
out an unnecessary and a more or less costly expedition, to encounter 
the difficulties and dangers of any route which may be practicable 
between Egypt or the Red Sea and Khartoum. But I am still more 
averse to acting towards a public servant, in whose reputation and 
safety all England, and (I might almost say) the world is inter- 
ested—who has accepted at our instance a mission of extraordinary 
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difficulty—as if we had no real sense of the responsibilities which 
we have publicly acknowledged, or as if something (of which I can 
see no evidence at all) had happened to absolve us from those 
responsibilities’ (ii. 143). 

Lord Wolseley’s expedition—unhappily too late to effect 
its purpose—was the result of the deliberation thus originated. 

The state of public affairs was not a little depressing in 
1885: and when, in June of that year, the Government fell, 
the change was felt as a relief by one freshly bowed down by 
the great sorrow of which we have spoken. 

‘You are right (he writes to Mr. Goldwin Smith) in thinking 
that the termination of my official life, which followed so soon after- 
wards, is a thing at which I do not repine. I call it sermination, 
because I am content that it should be so, unless the progress of 
public affairs should take a very different turn from any which I can 
anticipate ; and, even in so unexpected a contingency, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied if others consider the time to have come for 
younger men’ (ii. 173). 

But, apart from polities, the unsparing and effective labours 
of the head of the great profession of the law, during his two 
terms of office, were not unappreciated. The warm eulogies 
from men of eminence which are printed at the end of the 
Second Volume prove this abundantly ; but nothing can do 
it more tersely than the inspiriting note, written at this 
dreary time, of so robust and outspoken a judge as Lord 
Esher, then Sir Baliol Brett: 

‘My dear Lord,—Always to me “ Lord Chancellor ”—I cannot 
fancy anyone filling the place so nobly as you did. I feel that you 
are pleased that I have obtained the seal of success which I wanted. 
I worked hard for it after the ways of ordinary hard-working men. 
But what trifling compared with what I saw of your single-minded 
conscientious labour ! 

‘I have felt uneasy until I wrote to you these strong expressions 
of earnest admiration’ (ii. 172). 


The interval between 1874 and 1880 can hardly be called 
a respite from official duties, to one who, in addition to 
the work of a Law Lord in hearing Appeals, shared the 
anxieties of the responsible Opposition upon the great events 
which were passing in the East of Europe, and upon the 
details of home politics. Nearly three years of this time were 
much taken up with the labours of the Second Oxford Com- 
mission, over which, at the urgent instance of Lord Salisbury, 
he consented to preside. We will here only pause to notice 
one measure of legislation which was of grave importance, in 
itself and in its consequences, and which called forth from 
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Lord Selborne an expression of opinion, authoritative and 
permanent in scope. In 1874 the ‘ Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill’ was brought forward by the Government at the 
instance of Archbishop Tait. The Bill was unfortunately 
named, for it did not deal with Public Worship at all, but only 
with legal procedure for enforcing the Acts of Uniformity. 
Such as it was, the incidents which marked its passage through 
the two Houses were not of happy augury for its future 
working. Lord Selborne, while giving a general support to the 
Bill, in which, as it left the House of Lords, he found ‘ nothing 
one-sided ’ (i. 342), endeavoured to get rid as far as possible 
of its litigious element, by amendments framed to defer the 
litigious stage until an episcopal monition had been dis- 
regarded and its lawfulness disputed. The amendments 
were withdrawn for want of sufficient support ; but the failure 
of the attempt was regretted by many, and was, in the 
opinion of its author in later years, a misfortune. Upon the 
general situation with which the Bill sought to deal, Lord 
Selborne addressed a memorandum to Canon Jelf, then 
Vicar of Blackmoor, which will be found deserving of careful 
study. It was published in the 7Zzmes, and received the 
sympathy and general assent of Dr. Mozley, who speaks of its 
author a% having come out ‘in a manner that suits him— 
honest and straightforward’ (i. 350). A short extract may 
give some idea of its tenor : 

‘I should have supposed that, if anything were clear, these 
propositions were so : first, that the regulation of rites and ceremonies 
in the Church, and the interpretation of the laws of the Church 
relating to them, belong to public authority, and not to private 
judgment, and, secondly, that deviations from the law of the Church 
as to such matters, whether by way of defect or of excess, which 
may be excusable and innocent by the plea of custom, or of the 
honest exercise of private judgment, cease to be innocent or 
excusable when they are unequivocally forbidden by that authority. 
Nor am I able to understand how, without strange self-deceit, any 
men can acknowledge these truths with their lips, and yet refuse to 
act upon them, because (as it would seem) the whole working system 
of ecclesiastical law and public authority, under which they actually 
live, is in some sort contrary to their notion of what ecclesiastical 
law and public authority ought to be, and is (therefore) dispensed 
with by their private judgment, as not binding on their consciences’ 
(i. 347). 

The release from office in 1885 opened up no such period 
of semi-official responsibility. It was a final farewell to 
active political life. When Mr. Gladstone, early in 1886, 
formed his third Administration, indeed before he was called 
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upon to form it, he approached his old colleague with the 
question whether his co-operation were possible. But it was 
now impossible. Church questions, or, more exactly, the 
question whether Church maintenance ought to be paramount 
over all political issues in the elections of the previous year, 
had gone far to make it difficult. But the proposal of Home 
Rule for Ireland, without safeguards for the protection of 
landlords, and without the assurance of the withdrawal of the 
Irish members from Westminster, raised a difference which 
‘could not be overcome’ (ii. 205). The last conversation, on 
January 30, was very friendly, but ineffectual. ‘We parted 
with expressions of affection and regret, but we parted, 
practically, for ever’ (ii. 206). 

Among the character portraits with which these volumes 
abound, and which bear on the face of them the scrupulous 
carefulness and the transparent fidelity of the writer, the 
lawyer, the churchman, and the student of politics will find 
their several interests variously satisfied. Something has 
been said of the terms in which Lord Cairns is always men- 
tioned; but the estimate of Lord Westbury, Sir George 
Jessel, and Mr. Benjamin is no less careful and generous. 
Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop Moberly, Bishops 
Charles and Christopher Wordsworth, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, 
and Dr. Liddon are firmly and delicately delineated. But 
readers of every kind will be instinctively drawn to the pages 
in which Mr. Gladstone is presented. It would be an 
ungracious task, and one which we are not called on to 
undertake, to set out in a formal series the successive records 
of the relations between one of his most attached and sym- 
pathetic colleagues, and the great leader, once the ‘bright 
particular star’ of their horizon, whose lustre never faded into 
the light of common day, yet which neared its setting in a 
troubled sky and apart from its old companion luminaries, 
We hesitate even to represent by extracts the twenty-one 
pages in which is summed up the deliberate estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal and political genius (ii. 339-360) : 


‘All lights have their shadows ; and to that rule he was no 
exception. He was a man of complex nature, emotional, vivid in all 
phases of thought and feeling. In all men there are some contra- 
dictory elements ; but in most men one or other of the opposing 
elements prevails ; or, if it does not, there is a corresponding loss of 
energy. All the contradictory elements seemed in him to move 
together, with equal or almost equal power. Free from the lower 
forms of self-seeking, he was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to give much attention to those of other people. His 
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opinions, on some subjects of great moment, were in a constant pro- 
cess of flux and decomposition ; and yet he was impatient of 
opposition to whatever might be the attitude of his mind for the 
time being. ‘There was in his thoughts about many things, and in 
his language with all its glitter, an involution and indistinctness, 
which made his footing less secure than it seemed, and his guidance 
less safe. With great appearance of tenacity at any given moment, 
his mind was apt to be moving indirectly down an inclined plane. 
It was not his habit to look all round a question, or to take in with 
equal patience both sides of an argument ; when not a partisan, he 
was generally an antagonist ’ (ii. 348). 


The notice concludes: 


‘The fascination of his conversation and personal character is 
sufficient to account for the fact, that there are men, well worthy of 
respect, who follow his guidance with an implicit trust which asks no 
questions, even beyond the border line which, to minds constituted 
like my own, appears to separate moral evil from good. 1 was too 
long under the master’s spell not to have some fellow-feeling with 
them—for I know how impossible it is not to admire, how very easy 
to love him ’ (ii. 360). 


To a mind so constituted and so equipped as was that of 
Lord Selborne, the prospect of some years of leisure, pur- 
chased by a professional and public life of, perhaps, un- 
exampled toil, must have been a priceless boon. Manifold as 
were the interests for which, even in the busiest times, he had 
found room, yet there are many things which must, in the 
phrase of the great Roman orator, be ‘laid aside for old 
age ;’ and for these, at the age of 73, with powers of mind 
and body sound, and sense of enjoyment unimpaired, the 
time would seem to have come. Yet, if we may borrow 
from the same source words doubtless familiar to Lord 
Selborne, it is not well to accept ‘any form of leisure which 
is inconsistent with dignity.’' It was not consistent with 
dignity, as conceived by the veteran politician, to leave the 
problem of Irish legislative independence to settle itself, 
without the protest and without the essential modifications 
which he, as perhaps no one else, was qualified to contribute. 
Still less was it consistent with dignity to allow questions of 
Church Establishment to be the plaything of party exigencies, 
and of an uninstructed public opinion. His Defence of the 
Church of England against Disestablishment, written in 1887, 
and Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, in 


1 ¢ Neque enim rerum gerendarum dignitate homines efferri ita con- 
venit, ut otio non prospiciant ; neque ullum amplexari otium, quod 
abhorreat a dignitate’ (Cicero, Pro Sestio, xlv.). 
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1888, were part of the fruits of his leisure. But even more 
admirable, to friends and opponents alike, was the spectacle 
of the now aged statesman coming forward on platforms 
unfamiliar to him, at Birmingham, and in North and South 
Wales. How greatly these exertions were appreciated we 
learn from the testimony borne by Sir John Llewelyn to the 
encouragement given to the work of the Church in Wales, and 
not only to its defence as an Establishment, by the ‘most 
helpful and inspiriting speech’ (ii. 249) at Lampeter. 

The more natural occupations of a public man’s period of 
retirement were still laborious (ii. 298). Besides the work of 
Appeals in the House of Lords, for which, to the last, he 
placed himself at the disposal of the Lord Chancellor, he 
became High Steward of the University of Oxford; an 
honorary office, it is true, but the crown of his connexion 
with a place to which he was ‘ passionately attached ’ (ii. 411) 
and which he had served with all his might. To his own old 
school of Winchester, where he had been received with fitting 
honours during his first Chancellorship, and greeted to his 
own delight, but in sober truth, as ‘ Wiccamicorum maxime 
Wiccamicum,’ he gave substantial and unstinted help. In 
1875 he succeeded Lord Eversley as Chairman of the 
Governing Body ; and, from that time till his death, his care 
for the material interests of the College and for the well- 
being of the Society, never failed. His presence gave dignity 
to the two celebrations of its five-hundredth anniversary held in 
1887, and again, with fuller state, and with reference to a 
different epoch in the foundation, in 1893 ; and recalled the 
inspiring verses with which, fifty years before, he had hailed 
a similar rejoicing. The marriage of Lady Laura Palmer to 
Dr. Ridding drew the bond closer, and in 1884 the Chairman 
had the satisfaction of dismissing his son-in-law—with a 
formal acknowledgment of his services to the school, services 
by universal consent transcending all acknowledgment—to the 
newly formed See of Southwell. The Chairmanship of the 
House of Laymen, by accepting which, in 1886, he inaug- 
urated (ii. 246) ‘a movement of much hope and some 
anxiety,’ was not the least, or the least honourable, of the 
public services rendered in those years. 

Duties still more easily associated with retirement were 
performed with absolutely ungrudging readiness, yet at a 
real sacrifice of time and vital power. To advise, to en- 
courage, to save the falling, and to help those who were 
down to stand upright, were among ‘the little nameless un- 
remembered acts’ ofa life the sands of which were running low. 
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He was the unpaid lawyer of the poor, and again and 
again spent hours of precious time on their behalf. 


‘It happened three times in the last two years that he was 
addressed as “ Earl Selborne and Sons,” one of which clients began 
by stating he could not pay, “but troubled the firm, knowing the 
Earl was honest for a lawyer.” This delighted the firm.’ 


His friends, and his father’s friends, and his friends’ sons were 
never forgotten ; and the letters to members of his own 
family, especially to those of the children of the second 
generation, which was growing up, are full of sunshine and 
charm. 

His intellectual life burned with a bright and steady 
flame to the end. His favourite poets—Wordsworth and 
Horace are especially named—were much with him. How 
much his own inner life, and even his modes of expression 
were founded on Wordsworth, appears in those letters of 
which the character is most intimate and personal. We see 
it in his remark upon Lord Tennyson, so easy in application 
to himself, how ‘ Wordsworth’s wish, that his days should be 
“bound each to each in natural piety, seemed to be perfectly 
fulfilled in him,”’ in the spell which he found in certain 
passages, such as the lines of the Excursion : 


‘ That he broke faith with them whom he had laid 
In earth’s dark chambers with a Christian’s hope ;’ 


in his own severe and beautiful version of the Thirty-sixth 
Psalm, which might almost have been the dirge heard on the 
hillside by the Poet and the Wanderer. Horace may have 
charmed him both by contrast and by sympathy ; by contrast 
in his shifting moods of grave and gay, his leisure for dainty 
trifling, his ‘careful luck’ in expression; by identity of 
nature, in his really true and tender feelings, towards his 
father, for instance, and his intimate friends, and in his belief 
in the infinite duty of taking pains. However this may be, it 
is very pleasant to find an exercise happily begun in youth in 
the manner of Horatian satire, taken up after thirty-two 
years, and so finished that it is difficult for the critical nail to 
discover, in rhythm or spirit, the line which marks the joining. 
Perhaps the complaint against the ‘frustum breve sicci panis 
et haustus Tristis aque,’ which furnished the traveller’s 
breakfast, would have come even more fitly from the com- 
fortable bard than from the busy barrister; to whom, if 
Lincoln’s Inn speaks truly, such a banquet was not unfamiliar 
(ii. 489). A dull novel he would never relinquish till all the 
characters were disposed of, and ‘a clever novel he would 
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devour. A very happy application of the famous ‘bird’ in 
‘ Vivian Grey’ (ii. 371), to dispose of a controversialist more 
inventive than accurate, shows a mind well stored with the 
shafts of the ‘ ridiculum.’ 

This side of Lord Selborne is beautifully exemplified in 
the strong mutual attraction which existed between himself 
and Lord Tennyson : 


‘His entire singleness and simplicity always impressed Lord 
Tennyson; and one day at Aldworth, when reading the “ Ode to the 
Duke of Wellington,” to please a friend of ours he stopped after 
reading the lines— 

‘“ And as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime,” 
and said to us in a lowered voice, pointing to my father, “To that 
man only in the present time do these lines apply ”’ (ii. 418). 


Of Lord Tennyson nothing had been written in these 
Memorials (beyond letters and passing notices), in deference 
to the Laureate’s well-known distaste for public notice ; but 
the ‘Recollections’ contributed by Lord Selborne to the 
‘Memoir’ are here reprinted, and are in entire accordance 
with the anecdote recorded by the editor : 

‘On October 12, 1892, my father was one of the pall-bearers at 
Lord Tennyson’s funeral. He said to me as we returned home: 
‘*‘ He is the man to be envied ; with his glorious gift he has done 
one unbroken service to God and man. Never a word to weaken, 
never a word to taint; God bless him for his unfaltering teaching 
from the purest springs of beauty’ (ii. 151). 


We end, as we began, with a hearty expression of thanks 
to Lady Sophia Palmer for the treasure which she has placed 
in our hands. The complaint is often justly made that 
modern biographies are too long, and the number of letters 
included in them excessive. This can hardly be the case 
where numerous public events, and the characters of many 
public men, are treated with authority and care; it is in no 
sense true, in our judgment, of these volumes. Of the letters 
—we would specially call attention to the long series ad- 
dressed to Lord Stanmore (Sir Arthur Gordon)—there is 
probably none which would have been better omitted. May 
we add a word in further acknowledgment of the pages 
added, by way of appendix, in memory of the late Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, Edwin Palmer? The friendship between 
the elder and the younger brother had been a peculiarly 
happy one, and it ripened into life-long confidence and love. 
After we have allowed for some difference in temperament, 
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and for the contrast in the surroundings in which the two 
lives were passed, there remains much in common to both. 
The aim of both—plain to all observers—was not to seem 
but to be—if we may borrow a somewhat old-fashioned word, 
often employed by Lord Selborne—‘ excellent.’ Looking 
more closely, we see in each an instance of early lessons and 
youthful purpose preserved with extraordinary tenacity, in the 
presence of so much which might alloy, and of agencies 
potent to wear away ideals; as though travellers, stepping 
westward in the burning hours of afternoon, were aware of a 
breeze always attending them which set ‘from healthy 
places.’ Great station, and high trusts, and the applause of 
good men, lend dignity and emphasis to the lesson which 
such lives teach; they are the seal and assurance of its 
reality, but they do not make it less universal, or rob it of 
its power to encourage others. Shadows lengthen, and 
friends are withdrawn, and the order of which we have our- 
selves been a living part begins to pass into history; but the 
last word has not been said, and something remains which 
change cannot touch 


‘if, as toward the silent tomb we go 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendant dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.’ 


ART. IV.—EDWARD THRING OF UPPINGHAM. 


1. Edward Thring, Head Master of Uppingham School: Life, 
Diary, and Letters. By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G., 
M.A., Hon. LL.D. University of New Brunswick, Prin- 
cipal of Upper Canada College. In two volumes. (Lon- 
don, 1898.) 

2. A Memory of Edward Thring. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond. (London, 1889.) 


IT is intensely refreshing in times like our own, when the 
general spread of education tends to produce a dead level of 
uniformity, to meet with some strong outstanding personality 
who, even at the price of some ruggednessand angularity, stands 
out distinct and individual among his fellows. We live ina day 
of much jaded intellectuality : when men seem half afraid of 
clear and pronounced convictions, and the timid balance of a 
suspended judgment is mistaken for the acme of wisdom ; when 
the pursuit of truth is deemed by many to be a vain quest, 
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and the assertion that it has been found to be the mark of 
arrogance or ignorance, or both; when the man who pursues 
an idea, especially at the cost of much self-sacrifice, con- 
sistently throughout a lifetime is pitied half scornfully as a 
fanatic while he is with us, and praised with indiscriminate 
and unreal panegyric when he no longer troubles us with his 
irritating theories. Yet more stimulating is it when a man 
who has long stood alone and, by dint of hard and persistent 
toil amid much discouragement, has at length won deserved 
recognition—when such a one is not spoiled by success, Of 
modern workers in many a field of labour we think it may 
truthfully be said that they spend one half their lives in 
strenuous effort to win a reputation and the other half in a 
vain effort to destroy it. Qualis ab incepto is rarely a correct 
motto in the present day. If unwearied labour be crowned 
with the world’s approval, the breath of its applause too 
commonly enervates and unfits for continued exertion. 

Such a unique personage, however—‘ solitary, original, 
sincere ’—was Edward Thring, the subject of the two works 
named at the head of our article, of which the more elaborate 
one, by Dr. Parkin, has only recently been published. But we 
make no apology for coupling Mr. Skrine’s earlier Memory with 
that of his fellow-worker in the same field ; for he who would 
have an adequate understanding of the great schoolmaster— 
and great he undoubtedly was, and in every way worth 
knowing thoroughly—should read both works. They are 
remarkably contrasted both in design and execution, and 
the one is the necessary complement of the other. Mr. Skrine 
has evidently formed an ideal image of his hero, which he 
reproduces through quick and characteristic touches that 
place the unique personality vividly before us. Dr. Parkin 
builds up his memorial steadily step by step until, through 
the combination of accumulated particulars, there is wrought 
out a massive whole. The comparison of biography to por- 
traiture is trite, but it is too appropriate in the present 
instance to be dispensed with. The earlier book is a rapid 
sketch alive with all the intense realism which only a master- 
hand in full sympathy with his subject could strike off; the 
later is a well-balanced and elaborate oil painting, perfect in 
all its details, and an unquestionable likeness. Comparisons 
are needless where both works are admirably done, but the 
artists’ point of view is different. Each presents a mind cast 
in no ordinary mould; but the prophet in the one case 
appears more as the martyr in the other. Possibly the sketch 
is more lifelike than the highly finished picture. 
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Edward ‘Thring came of a good stock. His father, rector 
and sole landed proprietor of Alford in Somersetshire, was a 
man of iron will, with stern, old-fashioned notions of family 
discipline, which he maintained over his children much 
beyond the period of youth. A ripe scholar, a keen sports- 
man, a zealous magistrate, the boldest rider in the county, 
the energetic manager of his own considerable estate, John 
Gale Dalton Thring presents no unworthy type of a class 
now rapidly disappearing. His mother was the sister 
of Dr. Jenkyns, the famous Master of Balliol, and was a 
woman of rare mental activity and gentle but firm Christian 
character. All the boy’s early surroundings were calculated 
to foster just those traits of character which Edward Thring 
displayed in after years. The inborn chivalry of gentle birth, 
the inflexible tenacity of indomitable purpose, the conviction 
that everything else should be sacrificed to work and duty, 
the deep, inward piety that underlay and inspired his daily 
life, might all be traced to hereditary tendencies derived from 
parents on either side. Yet who can tell by what subtle 
alchemy the same ingredients are transmuted in different 
cases into diametrically opposite results? The harshness at 
home and school, which often crushes or perverts a promising 
nature, only served in Thring’s case to engender the deter- 
mination that he would make the life of small boys happier 
and brighter. No doubt the strong, pure marble needed 
stern hewing to shape it to the Master’s service. At any 
rate, his experience at Ilminster and Eton did, by his own 
testimony, permanently influence his mind. 

‘ All my life long,’ he said in a public address in 1885, more than 
fifty years after leaving Ilminster, ‘the good and evil of that place 
has been onme. It is even now one of my strongest impressions, 
with its misery—the misery, the misery of a clipped hedge, with 
every clip through flesh and blood and fresh young feelings ; its 
snatches of joy, its painful but honest work—grim, but grimly in 
earnest—and its prison raorality of discipline. The most lasting 
lesson of my life was the failure of suspicion and severity to get 
inside the boy world, however much it troubled our outsides.’ ! 


Life at Eton, to which Thring was sent when only eleven 
years old, then lacked almost everything now deemed indis- 
pensable for reasonable comfort and adequate instruction. 
In the Upper school there were nine masters for 570 boys, 
and the classes were of course inordinately large. To such 
defects were added in the case of the collegers all the dis- 
order, the suffering, and the profligacy of the long chamber. 

1 Parkin, i,.33. 
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This long and trying probation, extending over nine years, 
was closed by Thring’s election as captain of the school to 
King’s College, Cambridge, and by his being the captain of 
the last Montem before that ancient and unique institution 
was finally abolished. ‘As an Eton boy,’ wrote one of his 
contemporaries, ‘ the epithet I should apply to him is “ sturdy” 
—sturdy in build, in mind, in fidelity, in antagonism to all 
that is wrong and false.’ 

It were difficult to imagine a greater contrast to the stir 
and turmoil of a huge public school than the tranquil beauty 
and peacefulness of college life at King’s. Without the excite- 
ment of competition for the public honours of the University, 
with an assured if modest competency in the fellowship which 
would come to him in ordinary routine, with undergraduate 
friends inspired by the same school traditions, and bringing 
none of that freshness of thought which men gathered from 
a wider area impart to other colleges, there was no slight 
temptation to let life flow placidly on its way. Those who 
recollect the University some five-and-forty years agone will 
not think this an imaginary danger, and will perhaps recall 
with difficulty the names of more than a few strenuous 
workers like the late George Williams whom the magnificent 
foundation of Henry VI. sent forth from its cloistered walls. 
No such easygoing jfaznéant career had attractions for 
Thring. His Cambridge years were by his own testimony 
‘now heavy with labour, now buoyant with hope, bringing 
great searchings of heart and much balancing of right and 
wrong, much anxious weighing of the value of education and 
life and their true use.’ The dream and ideal of his future 
took shape in the pregnant prayer for ‘work till the end of 
my life and life till the end of my work.’! 

There was one more step to be taken before Thring’s 
mind and heart were fitted for the sacred charge which lay 
before him—a work of sanctification to be wrought in his own 
inmost soul and a work of preparation giving insight into the 
practical difficulties of getting inside the minds of children, 
and Thring found both in the curacy of St. James’s, Gloucester, 
on which he entered in 1846. His vicar, Mr. Hedley, was a 
man of exceptional power and single-hearted devotedness, 
who valued success, says Dr. Parkin, only as it enlarged a 
man’s sphere for Christ’s service, and welcomed failure or 
suffering for himself and others so that they drew the heart 
nearer,to God. It was under the influence of this good man 
that Thring’s intense religious convictions, his vivid con- 

1 Parkin, i. 41, 42. 
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ceptions of personal relations to God, his consecration of all 
his powers to God’s service, became the fixed and ruling 
motives of his life. It was here, too, and in the National 
schools, that he learned—and the younger clergy of our 
own day should take the lesson to heart—that the lowest 
teaching work demands the highest teaching skill. 


‘The curate life,’ he said in his inaugural address as President 
of the Education Society in 1886, ‘was the foundation of it all in 
practice. Never shall I forget it, with its teaching work, almost 
daily, in National schools. Everything I most value of teaching 
thought and teaching practice and teaching experience came from 
that. Never shall I forget those schools in the suburbs of Gloucester, 
and their little class-room, with its solemn problem, no more difficult 
one in the world: How on earth the Cambridge honour man, with 
his success and his brain world, was to get at the minds of those 


little labourers’ sons, with their unfurnished heads, and no time to 
give ??! 


An enforced season of holiday, rendered imperative through 
the strain of overwork; an interval of two years, during 
which he took private pupils ; some Continental tours, one of 
them designed to extend to Palestine, but abruptly cut short 
on meeting with the German lady to whom he became 
engaged, and the schoolmaster’s preparation was completed. 
On September 10, 1853, Thring, then in his thirty-second 
year, entered on his life-work as headmaster of Uppingham. 
We think that neither Thring himself nor his biographers 
have realized the capabilities of Uppingham at the time when 
he became its head. With characteristic impetuosity, burning 
with eager desire to carry out the ideal he had formed, Thring 
strangely undervalued the school’s earlier position, and keenly 
mortified old masters and pupils alike by speaking as if there 
had never been a school there worth naming before his time. 
We have no desire to undervalue the absolutely unique work 
which Thring wrought, and for the man himself we have the 
most unfeigned admiration. But besides the adverse con- 
ditions against which he contended so gallantly, there were 
favourable circumstances which did not fall to his predecessors, 
and which materially assisted the gathering of a great school 
in the sixth decade of the present century. Before the days 
when railways made access easy, and when the sudden 
growth of the national wealth caused a vastly increased 
demand for education, the ripe scholarship of Dr. Butterton 
had gathered a hundred boys in the little Rutlandshire town. 
This Cambridge double first was followed by a scholar of 


1 Parkin, i. 48. 
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Balliol, Dr. Henry Holden, twice proxime accessit for the 
Ireland, and one of the most elegant of Latin versifiers, who, 
on his removal to Durham, carried off fourteen of the boys 


with him, and so thinned the ranks which Thring came to 


command. The school enjoyed a distinct prestige, and was 
animated by a marked esprit de corps before Thring’s fiery 
energy transformed it; and it was more than an error of 
judgment, it was a moral failing, which alienated the 
traditional feeling that might have been enlisted as a potent 


ally to his projected improvements. 

For there was little doubt the new headmaster would 
need all the support he could legitimately secure, for he came 
with certain fixed notions which would not immediately 
commend themselves to everyone. He held the heresy, as 
many teachers would deem it, that it is the duty of a school 
worthy of the name to evolve character rather than to 
produce scholars who should carry off university and other 
mundane prizes. He proclaimed ostentatiously, and to say 
the truth somewhat excessively, his disregard of intellect and 
his unconcern about worldly success. There can be no 
higher praise than that which his biographers claim for him, 
viz. that he yearly sent out into the world an unusual propor- 
tion of boys with sound characters ; but this kind of result 
did not satisfy parents who were eager that their lads should 
win scholarships and exhibitions, and Mr. Skrine allows that 
it was a consequence of his system that it distracted from the 
ablest boys the special attention which is the birthright of 
ability. And we need scarcely wonder that he reaped the 
higher, but in the world’s estimate less glorious, reward of 
having the stupider and less promising members of a family 
sent to Uppingham in full confidence that the very utmost 
would be made of their limited capacities there. 


‘Thring wished to establish a school based on true principles. 
But in his mind these principles themselves rested upon and grew 
out of what can only be described as a passionate conviction that 
education was, in a special sense, a work for God. No one can 
gauge Edward Thring’s work and character unless he understands 
the supreme influence of this belief on his life. From the time 
when he came to Uppingham, a young and perhaps over-confident 
enthusiast, through years of work and weariness, of mingled success 
and disappointment, to the day, thirty-four years later, when, suddenly 
stricken, he turned away a dying man from the altar of his noble 
chapel with the words of the communion service upon his lips, this 
thought that he was doing a work for God, and under His immediate 
eye, never forsook him. In every crisis of an anxious life it was the 
central and sustaining thought which gave new courage. It was 
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marked by the fixed habit of always devoting a moment to private 
prayer before leaving his study to go to his first morning class. It 
shone out in the morning Scripture lessons to his sixth form, recalled 
by many a pupil as memorable in the awakening they gave to higher 
views of Christian life. It appears on every page of the diary, 
written almost daily for well nigh thirty years of his school career. 
Here every note of true work accomplished, every step in school 
progress, has, in Greek, or Latin, or English, its brief ascription of 
praise to God, as to every beginning of work he gave its dedication 
of prayer. Not only did the thought run through his school sermons, 
as might have been expected, but it also gave a solemn earnestness 
to his ordinary talk on school questions. ‘This feeling, indeed, 
that in training young lives he was doing a special and direct work 
for God dominated his own life and all his views of school life. It 
gave him his starting-point for practical work’ (i. 65-6). 


Upon this solid foundation Thring built a consistent and 
well-reasoned theory of education, and devoted his whole life 
and energies to carrying it into practice. Starting from the 
fundamental truth that English children are deliberately sent 
from home that they may find something Jdetter than home in 
school training, he deduced from this fact the undeniable 
conclusion that training was of higher importance than 
teaching, that every child should be intelligently cared for, 
and should know that he was so cared for, and that every 
school should possess all the material and mechanical appli- 
ances—-in school chapel, school rooms, gymnasium, carpentry 
and other appliances—requisite to the full development of 
every scholar’s individual capacity. Despite no ordinary 
difficulties and discouragements, Thring kept these principles 
steadfastly in view, and eventually carried them to a trium- 
phant issue. We will let him state his theory of education in 
his own words : 


‘Englishmen say they are fond of facts. . .. Here is a fact of the 
greatest importance: Englishmen of the upper classes send their 
children away from home to be educated by strangers. No theory 
which does not distinctly recognize this fact to begin with is of any 
value in England. No practice which does not thoroughly and fairly 
meet this fact ought to find acceptance from the practical English 
mind. Children leave home to go to school. In theory they are 
sent to a place which is better than home, to be under men who 
train better than fathersand mothers. Thisisalargedemand. ... A 
place better than home; there is much in this. Men better as 
trainers than fathers and mothers; there is much in this. Of course, 
one obvious “ better” is at once seen. The children require lessons 
and skilful teaching, and few homes can give this. But whole 
nations—Germany, for instance—bring skilled teaching within the 
reach of all homes. . . . England has not chosen to have its educa- 
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tion carried on at home, but deliberately prefers, where it can be 
had, a boarding-school. Accordingly the mere teaching does not 
satisfy the better-than-home claim. For the teaching might be had 
and the home kept. . . . The difference between merely teaching, 
and teaching and training, is simply immeasurable. The introduction 
of the training element at once makes a different world. This 
different world, if it is truly adapted to its purpose, demands to begin 
with everything that the other does, with the addition of everything 
necessary to provide for the whole life of every boy in and out of 
doors on the best training principles. . . . Every boy comes from a 
home, and a thousand families do not want, if they understand their 
wants, ten per cent. of their thousand boys to be turned out brilliant 
knowledge caskets and prize winners, while ninety per cent. take 
their chance. . . . It is an absolute necessity in training, a self- 
evident truth, that every boy, whatever his abilities may be, should 
be intelligently cared for, and feel that he is so cared for’ (i. 66-7). 


It is a delicate and difficult question which needs the most 
careful consideration, to determine how much of a man’s 
private diary ought to be published to the world. In our 
judgment a certain sacredness attaches to the record of a 
soul’s inmost and secret outpourings, destined during the 
writer’s lifetime for no eye save his own. The impressions 
of each fleeting mood, the passing fits of exasperation or 
dejection, the hasty judgments which riper thought or fuller 
knowledge may correct, the imperfect entry which only the 
circumstances of the moment, soon absolutely forgotten, can 
rightly explain, should all these be dragged from the sanctuary 
of their retirement into the broad glare of indiscriminate pub- 
licity? We know that custom sanctions a more reckless use 
of such private papers than that which Dr. Parkin makes, 
We acknowledge the scrupulous care with which names are 
suppressed, lest perchance any avoidable pain should be in- 
flicted. It is not on this account that we express our mis- 
giving. But as we read whole chapters filled with mournful 
extracts from Thring’s diary, we have asked ourselves, Does 
this protracted jeremiad truly present the real living man? 
Is there not a danger lest the story so told, which ought to 
stimulate and encourage, should only repel? Might not the 
lesson, which Thring so admirably and constantly enforced, 
and which he illustrated from his own experience, that God 
brings abundant blessing in the school of adversity, have been 
amply illustrated without such profuse details of Thring’s 
pecuniary embarrassments or of his squabbles with his assis- 
tant masters ? 

One element of character Dr. Parkin’s extracts bring out 
with painful clearness—Thring’s absolute, we had almost 
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written his culpable, incompetence in money matters. It is 
an inflexible condition of mundane things that men must 
submit to the limitations imposed by circumstances upon them, 
or else bear the consequences of their imprudence ; and lofty 
ideals, when indulged at the cost of heavy debt, will drag 
down as surely as reckless extravagance. With Thring’s 
aspirations for perfect educational machinery—school-chapel, 
schoolroom, gymnasium, playing-fields —we have fullest sym- 
pathy, and we can understand the temptation, when plots 
adjacent to the cramped school site were brought into the 
market, to seize opportunities for expansion which might not 
soon recur. But even gold may be bought too dearly. 
Struggles under the weight of accumulated debts marred 
Thring’s whole school life of more than thirty years, and yet 
he seems never to have fairly faced his liabilities, or to have 
known exactly how he stood, save on the rare occasions when 
he looked at his bank book. With a handsome income he 
was always hard pressed for money. The open house during 
school term, the grand gatherings of old boys for the annual 
festival, the free hospitality at Grasmere or other holiday 
resorts, the zsthetic decoration of the schoolroom, the lavish 
subscriptions to high purposes at home and abroad, were 
fascinating but too expensive luxuries for a man who had 
given pledges to fortune, and could hardly find money to 
pay his way. We wish to write with all tenderness of the 
failings of one who was so entirely unselfish. But the subject 
looms large in Dr. Parkin’s pages, and Thring’s impetuous 
daring may perhaps explain the distrust of his projects by 
some of the school governors, and their unwillingness to share 
in his costly experiments. 

That we are not guilty of exaggeration a few brief quota- 
tions running from 1859 to 1874 will amply prove. Here is 
one dated Feb. 22, 1861, after more than eight years at 
Uppingham. ‘To-day my heart has been weighed down 
utterly by money cares and debts. It does seem so hard to 
toil and toil and toil, and still to be so trammelled, so anxious 
.... Tam just one year’s income behind my wants and 
needs, and utterly crippled, and ever pained by it.’' ‘ Sept. 3. 
—Went and got my bank-book, and am greatly dismayed at 
finding how much the debt has grown on me this last two 
years. ? ‘May 23, 1864.—I was thinking this day what a 
fearful ten years I have spent here, and am likely to spend 
seemingly.’* ‘March 24, 1873.—From a letter of Theodore’s 
this morning discovered that I was 450/. more in debt than 


1 Parkin, i. 107. 2 Ibid. p. 112. 3 Jbid. p. 140. 
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I recollected. How trying never to be above one’s work in 
money or strength during all these years!’' ‘Aug. 17, 1874. 
—I hardly know what to think or do. My bank-book is 
simply ruinous, and yet in this great concern, with its many 
interests and complete arrangements, the intellectual work, 
the boy and parent management work, the master manage- 
ment work, and the money work, I hardly know how or what 
todo. One thing I must do—cut down our expenses ; but as 
headmaster, with this large establishment and family growing 
up, it is easier said than done. I am at my wit’s ends, and 
not far from my heart’s end, so down-hearted do I feel.’? It 
is needless to multiply such extracts, Oft-repeated resolutions 
of retrenchment, which we conclude were never made effec- 
tual ; heavy sacrifices rendered indispensable by urgent need 
of ready money, and the losses so incurred never recovered ; 
plans elaborated by the first of living architects to be carried 
out with scrupulous integrity as part of an educational ideal 
—such items combined to produce heart-breaking anxiety. 
And the quiet country gentlemen and squarsons who formed 
the old school Trust, what were they likely to think of a 
headmaster whose newfangled notions were running him into 
difficulties in which he would fain induce them to share? 
Why was the schoo] that was good enough for Holden and 
Butterton not good enough for him? We can imagine 
their impatience of the new leader who, on points they 
deemed trivial, was for ever talking about life and truth and 
the eternal verities, but seemed to disregard the plainest 
dictates of common sense and elementary morality. 
Whatever sorrows Thring’s action involved he bore with 
genuine Christian fortitude, and so high and pure were his 
motives that his faults seem like virtues in this self-seeking, 
self-indulgent age. Through storm and sunshine, through 
evil report and good report, with bitter disappointment from 
his assistant masters, one of whom nearly brought the school 
to ruin, while the whole body on occasions combated his 
views, and wore him incessantly with what he privately 
describes as endless jaw, he set his face like a flint to achieve 
his fixed purpose. It was hard work to manage a body of 
men who had large pecuniary interests at stake—for each 
house master had to sink a substantial sum in buying or 
building—and who thought themselves unfairly precluded 
from gaining as large an income as the assistant masters in 
other schools, because they were precluded from increasing 
either their charges or the numbers of their boarders. To 
1 Parkin, i. 245. 2 Ibid. pp. 256-7. 
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exact more and to allow less may well have made Thring 
appear alternately a faddist and a martinet in the eyes of 
men whose work and whose purses had helped to create a 
prosperity, whose legitimate fruits (as they held them) they 
were not permitted to gather. We cannot pretend to decide 
on the merits of these disputes. Thring thought himself 
egregiously wronged, and complained bitterly in his journal. 
On the other hand, his attached friend, Mr. Witts, who had 
embraced all Thring’s plans enthusiastically, and had started 
the chapel fund with the gift of 1,000/, eventually resigned 
because the masters’ interests were not sufficiently considered. 

But Thring’s resolution was inflexible. No peril moved 
him a hair’s breadth from his purpose, and as the anxious years 
rolled on the school plant was growing in beauty and com- 
pleteness. House after house was erected on a scale of com- 
fort for the scholars hitherto unattempted. Neighbouring 
plots of ground were secured and included in the school 
premises ; a splendid chapel from Street’s designs was erected 
at the cost of nearly 10,000/.; a gymnasium, the first of its 
kind ; a carpentry, garden, and a school hospital followed 
in rapid succession. Finally, a schoolroom, also designed by 
Street, to which the masters largely contributed, was finished 
in 1863, and presented to the Trust. A brief extract from 
Thring’s speech at the opening will illustrate his feelings on 
reaching so important a point of vantage : 






































‘I know not what may be the feelings of the great company that 
has met together here to-day in this noble building. That a power 
has been at work in this place all must see. ‘These buildings are its 
outward sign ; your presence here a testimony and a homage to it. 
We claim that testimony—that homage—distinctly and boldly as 
given to the cause of truth and true work, to that and to nothing else. 
This is the magic that in spite of all difficulties is doing what you see. 
No one can know the might of true work and faith in it till he tries. 
It is not genius—it is work and faith that prevails. ... The story 
of our life here is very simple, and as prosaic as it well can be. An 
earnest desire to work out truth and faith in truth against any odds ; 
a belief that the young need not be false—that is all. My colleagues 
and myself felt sure that to educate without machinery for educating 
was a sham, and that the result would be a sham and false. Acting 
on this belief we began, and the rest of our life has mainly been one 
long series of laborious commonplace days. Ten years ago—just ten 
—this noble old foundation counted its twenty-five boarders and one 
house [the school by this time numbered 200]. You see to-day what 
a clear sense of honest work and patience can do with scarcely any 
external aid and none of the glitter that usually dazzles mankind. 

‘Something also I would say to the school on the subject of 
school greatness. I have observed lately no unnatural desire to 
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claim a position amongst English schools. Now you cannot claim 
it. It must come. Indeed we are very far from wishing that the 
school should come forward on the false ground of mere increase of 
numbers—which may be an increase of shame, for a mob is not an 
army—or of mere identity with other schools which is not what has 
made us what we are. Yet be sure there is the means here of being 
great. Have you so soon forgotten the motto in your head-room : 
‘ « Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


>] 


Six years later and the diary records that the school is 
quite full: 310 boys in the upper school, 45 in the lower. 
So far as success could be measured by outward results, all 
Thring’s toil of heart and brain was abundantly rewarded. 
The routine of ‘commonplace days’ was about, however, to 
be rudely disturbed by two incidents, each of which went 
near to wrecking the work so laboriously erected. The first 
danger arose from the appointment of the Public Schools 
Commission in 1865. 

Thring had been summoned to give evidence before the 
School Commission of 1865, and had apparently expected 
them to adopt the views on school structure and on the best 
methods of utilizing the smaller endowed schools which he 
laid before them. It was of ill omen that in their Report his 
recommendations were not even mentioned ; it was only ‘a 
great indirect glorification of new and old shams.’ The mis- 
givings thus occasioned were more than justified when the 
Commissioners issued their draft scheme for Uppingham 
towards the close of 1872. It embodied every principle 
which Thring held to be injurious and unjust. It proposed 
to abolish the distinct Church character of the foundation, 
to deal absolutely with the school and its resources, nine- 
tenths of which had been provided by Thring and his 
assistant masters, to form a governing body without due 
representation on it of the masters, and to give authority to 
those rulers to interfere in the internal management of the 
school. All that had been achieved in twenty painful years 
was at stake, and the battle to uphold it must be fought at a 
fearful disadvantage. The existing body of governors were 
not in harmony with Thring’s convictions, and might advo- 
cate a compromise which would sacrifice them; and the 
assistant masters, whose immediate pecuniary interests were 
not imperilled, might shrink from the conflict and fail him in 
the crisis of the dispute. : 

We must refer the reader to Dr. Parkin’s pages for the 


1 Parkin, i. 133-4. 
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details of a struggle, maintained by Thring with unflinching 

pertinacity and courage, at the peril of his entire future, which 
he might easily have secured by giving way, and with the 
fixed determination to resign his post and begin life over 
again rather than yield. One extract, describing an interview 
with the Commissioners, is too characteristic to be omitted. 
Against the proposal to un-church Uppingham Thring was 
inflexible. He apprehended no immediate danger, but he 
said if the Church were disestablished, any school which had 
its connexion with the Church broken off now, would be 
seized at once by the State then as zfso facto already State 
property, and he held the principle worth contending for. If 
the Commissioners would not yield this point, he added, the 
matter would be taken before Parliament. ‘Do you mean to 
say, asked Lord Lyttelton, ‘ you will go there even if you 
are not one of the exceptions provided for in the Bill?’ 
‘Certainly we should.’ ‘ But, Mr. Thring, you will be running 
your head against a stone wall.’ ‘That’s exactly what I 
mean to do,’ was the reply. It must suffice to add that most 
of the changes which Thring insisted on were agreed to, and 
his victory was practically complete. 

Before this perplexity had been satisfactorily solved, a 
new cause for anxiety was making itself felt. Sporadic 
outbreaks of fever had given premonitions of imperfect 
drainage. The condition of the town sewers was notoriously 
perilous, and Thring had vainly endeavoured to induce the 
local sanitary authority to remedy it. Early in the Lent of 
1876 the blow fell. Typhoid appeared in more than one of 
the masters’ houses. There was imminent risk of wide- 
spread panic, and the hasty dispersal of the school would 
inevitably be fatal ; for the masters could not stand the strain 
of no income and large establishments, and unless speedy 
help came Thring was irretrievably ruined. The crisis needed 
to be dealt with so promptly that what to do was a question 
not of days but of hours, and when some one suggested 
migration to the seaside or the lakes, it was taken up as an 
inspiration and adopted unanimously. The story of Upping- 
ham by the seaside is well known, and need not be repeated 
here. Fourteen months were spent at Borth on the Welsh 
coast, and parents vied with scholars and masters in express- 
ing their gratitude for the completeness of the arrangements 
so hastily matured. To transport over three hundred boys, 
with the requisite staff of masters and servants, to a seaside 
village without mishap was a feat of no ordinary difficulty, 
and Thring’s success elicited the heartiest congratulations. 
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‘I think your move to Borth, wrote the head of an Oxford 
college, ‘one of the pluckiest and noblest deeds I ever heard 
of.’ ‘One of the most striking episodes in all school history ;’ 
so wrote an officer ; ‘it was one that strongly appealed to 
me, as I had had to deal with the movements of troops on a 
large scale, full of difficulty,and dependent for success on the 
nicest organization.’ 

It was a special trait in Thring’s management of his boys 
that he knew how to strike a high note, so as to touch their 
intelligence and their sympathies, and to bring vital lessons 
of Christian living out of the events of school life. The 
episode of Uppingham by the sea was indeed no ordinary 
experience, yet we question whether many would have turned 
it so happily to account. An annual Commemoration Service 
was established for the great deliverance vouchsafed to the 
school, and each year the headmaster insisted that the 38th 
Psalm, with its expression of unshaken confidence that the 
work wrought by God in the school should not be cast down 
—for so he interpreted its language—was to be repeated. In 
a noble sermon he recalled the memory of the peril and the 
purpose for which they had been safely carried through it. 


‘Few know,’ he urged, ‘ very few know what it is day by day to 
see the giant deadly force of irresistible, invisible ruin drawing closer 
and closer, and to look straight in the face of overwhelming evil power. 
There was a day when the school here in this place had come to an 
end, and when, unless the great venture came out right, all the life 
we had stored up here was lost ; and the good cause, the cause of 
Christ, which had been our hope here in striving to give each boy 
true justice in work and play, “ none favouring, none forgetting,” had 
perished from this hill-side. You know it ended in deliverance. 
Lo! we are here today. But that great deliverance is David's 
second reason for his faith. Christ the Deliverer has delivered this 
school, and gave it safety at Borth in that dread year, even as David 
had been saved. ‘Then, as soldiers in the army of the living God 
like him, and like him, too, holding a life saved by a special deliver- 
ance such as has never happened to any school at any time, we are 
bound to stand faithful and true ; to stand here on our hill, in this 
our chapel fortress, with the schoolroom at its side—twin fortress- 
homes, the one of holy worship, the other of the work made holy, 
one great building of God’s truth, though two, each upholding 
the other—we are bound, I say, to stand fast : we are bound to go 
out from here, calm and confident that none who defies the armies 
of the living God shall conquer. Sons of the chosen people of 
England, with its eight hundred years of the shield of God to look 
to, and with a great deliverance that has made that shield our own, 
we stand here to do God’s will and live or die for Him. Let there 
be no cowards here’ (ii. 72-3). 
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No one, indeed, can read the record of Thring’s own life 
without seeing how gallantly he fought his battle, and how 
eagerly he strove to foster every opportunity to do, and to 
teach others to do, God service. So it was that the first 
public school Church Mission was started from Uppingham ; 
a work which has since grown so largely, and has been so 
wonderfully blessed ; a new and precious bond of sympathy 
between rich and poor; a fresh chord struck in young 
hearts so wonderfully in tune, as we may well believe, with 
celestial strains. Uppingham was the first to have its own 
missioner—an old Uppingham boy—first at North Woolwich 
and afterwards at St. Saviour’s, Poplar. And occasional 
visits kept the school in touch with the work among the 
London poor, and linked it with real life-work in the world 
outside. One special feature of these functions was the 
grand choral service given by the school choir, which was of 
unrivalled excellence, for Thring was the first to include 
music in regular school-work. Although himself quite un- 
musical, he realized the power of music, engaged music 
masters of high excellence and ability, and gave them his full 
personal sympathy and support. Every term a concert of 
classical music contributed to maintain a lofty standard of 
effort ; and musicians of the very first rank, like Joachim and 
Sterndale Bennett, came down to them and expressed their 
astonishment and delight. The most unemotional worshipper 
could hardly escape deep feeling when the voice of praise from 
a hundred trained and fresh voices rang out in the glorious 
school chapel. ‘ Thring’s personal contribution to this depart- 
ment of the work consisted in the songs which he composed. 
Full of spirit, and skilfully set to music, these songs are 
associated with every Uppingham boy’s recollections of his 
school life.’ ' 

There was nothing on which Thring’s heart was more 
devotedly set, after the conscientious carrying out of the 
work at Uppingham, than the wider acceptance of his theory 
of true education by other teachers. To this end he wrote a 
small work, entitled Education and School, which was published 
in 1864, after eleven years of practical experience and mature 
thought. Its reception was sadly chilling. In five years 
only forty copies were sold, and Thring was profoundly dis- 
heartened at what he describes as ‘the gigantic obstacles, 
the inefficiency and lying efforts and lying glory of the great 
schools, and the more than gigantic indifference of our 
enlightened country, combined with the love of showy deceits.’? 
1 Parkin, i. 306. 2 Ibid. 165. 
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But, despite his mournful sense that he was like one crying 
in the wilderness, Thring was not the man to change true 
methods or principles for those that were more popular, and 
he had a proud consciousness that Uppingham stood in the 
van of a movement which must eventually triumph. So 
when a conference of headmasters was proposed in 1869 to 
consider the Endowed Schools Bill, Thring at first declined 


to attend. He realized all the advantages of united counsel 
and determination among those who had hitherto been iso- 
lated ; of interchange of ideas and comparison of experience ; 
of the strength of concerted action in a time of common peril ; 
but he felt that he should probably stand alone, and therefore 
that he must either lead or be in a false position. Eventually 
the stipulations on which he insisted were agreed to. It was 
only gradually that the Conference, whose first meeting was 
held at Uppingham, secured the standing it subsequently 
gained, and was welcomed by the heads of the greater schools, 
Yet its eventual recognition by the most prominent head- 
masters in England and their cordial acknowledgment of 
Thring as its founder were crowned by its meeting at Eton 
in 1879, when a gathering of some 140 head and assistant 
masters compensated the anxieties of a project conceived 
with much apprehension ten years before. 

We have already spoken of the deep current of religious 
feeling which underlay Thring’s life and work, and did space 
permit we could supply many striking illustrations from his 
diary. His intimate friend, Mr. Skrine, speaks of him as so 
fascinated by the symbol of Life as to have made it the sum- 
mary of all his thoughts, and to have insisted upon it with 
disciples even to monotony. ‘ Last as first’ (he adds) ‘he is to 
me the man of faith ; the man whose root is not in the world 
of sense, and to whom the invisible is the real.’! At the feet 
of such a one we would gladly sit and listen. With his 
solitariness of mind, his rapid intuitions, his unconventional 
modes of utterance, he was sure to place old truth in a new 
light, and to rescue it from the deadening effect of common- 
place and cant phraseology. Here, for example, is a golden 
thought put in a manner all his own: 


‘A long talk [with Skrine] about the propriety of preaching new 
life as the gift of Christ in sacraments, and the need of living new 
life, rather than the Church as the channel of life. Preaching up to 
the Church, not down from it. Upto it through right life rightly 
received and used, not down from it into right life ; right life work- 
ing by right shapes, not right shapes making right life.’ 


1 Skrine, pp. 256, 7. * Parkin, i. 257. 
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Thring was not only a man of deep religious feeling, but 
he had wrought out his convictions with transparent clearness 
of thought, and many odzter dicta shine out in his corre- 
spondence with all the sparkling brilliancy of veritable gems. 
Of course every such thought is not original, but in its 
application or its form of expression he often vivifies a dead 
truism into a vital truth. We subjoin a few examples: 


‘Certainly,’ he writes, ‘there is no higher or lower work in God’s 
kingdom ; the deepest, purest love must be the sole highest, and 
who knows what shows or produces this best? But yet this does 
give a standard . . . the doing honestly the daily work when and 
where He appoints it.’' ‘Jf dogmas ave true, so far from being a 
yoke to the inquiring mind, they are sign-posts leading into that 
sheep fo/d where is perfect freedom. It zs freedom to have a path 
in rocky wilds. It zs freedom to have a guard ina jungle full of 
wild beasts. It zs freedom to have a /o/d in the midst of wolves.’ ? 
‘We want, I think, not only more social intercourse [with work- 
people] but also more Christian talk as distinct from religious talk ; 
I mean as interesting people in good views of common things . . 
perpetual lugging in of religion by the ears seems to me wrong, 
while the Christian view of loving God and God’s works seems 
to me to lead directly to true high views of common life and 
work.’® ‘A lowclass is not low work ; the worse the material the 
greater the skill of the worker.’* ‘ Life is infinite, and gives infinite 
interest to him who studies it for Christ’s sake. All else passes.’ ® 


Sometimes his infinite scorn of the interference of mere 
amateurs with the work to which he had given his life’s blood 
flashes out in the diary : 


‘How strange that a few country squires and parsons, with a 
dash of ex officio magnates, should be set in supreme authority over 
the available funds and the work of a body of men like the staff of a 


great school. And so besotted is England that the absurdlty of it 
seems to strike no one.’ ® 


At other times the sense of how much was still to be 
learned even by the most experienced in the work of teaching 


made the cruel absurdity of compulsory retirement glaringly 
apparent : 


‘When I think of the dictum that has gone forth, that fifteen 
years is as much as a headmaster can do without rusting, and find, 
so to say, eternity not too long for the human work of school done 
in our common humanity—teaching, that is, dealing with the minds 
and hearts, not lecturing, which is dealing with subjects with logical 
clearness ; when I think how day by day some growth seems to be, 


1 Parkin, i. 292. * Ibid. 297. 3 Ibid. 299. 
4 Ibid. 324. 5 Tbid. 323. ® Jbid. ii. 109. 
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something new, and we hardly yet appear to have begun to get true 
principles on foot, I marvel at the fifteen years’ dictum and the 
blindness out of which it came. God gives us hearts and work for 
eternity ever new in living power.’ ! 

Telling and true as these brief sentences are, they hardly 
illustrate with adequacy the depth and fervour of Thring’s 
spiritual convictions. The strange question has been started 
recently, Whether experimental religion still exists among 
us? It would have been more to the purpose to ask whether 
religion still exists among us at all? For all genuine Chris- 
tianity is essentially experimental, although its form of self- 
expression will vary with circumstances and modes of thought. 
In the bitter school of humiliation and struggle, in the peril 
of imminent ruin and the mortification of misrepresentation 
and calumny, in the prospect of utter failure of hopes inspired 
by lofty motives, and for which life and fortune had been 
lavished as a sacrifice to the cause of Christ, Thring did not 
perhaps give utterance to his experience in the terms which 
the Evangelical leaders of half a century ago might have 
employed ; but his diary shows that he attained like them to 
that firm grasp of inner truth which is only reached by 
passing through deep waters. [la@jpata pabjyata was 
true in his case as in that of others of Christ’s servants. When 
the darkest shadows were overhanging him we find him 
writing in his diary : 

‘I am sure that good is to come out of these evil days, though I 
cannot see how. For one thing I do see, that the greater the cruci- 
fixion the greater the salvation, and I do see that the crucifixion 
means the death of all human trusts and hopes and stays, and divine 
life coming out of the rocky tomb. So be it here, my King and my 
God.’? 

It would be difficult to surpass the intensity of conviction 
with which Thring grasped the great Christian paradox, ‘ He 
that will save his life shall lose it, and he that will lose his 
life for Christ’s sake the same shall save it.’ This truth 
Thring held to and proclaimed in all its naked and startling 
ruggedness. ‘To bring up the rear of the lost battle ina 
good cause is the greatest thing in the world. For the lost 
battle is always the victory of life later on.’* It was astound- 
ing to hear this man of iron energy and the most restless 
activities declare his entire detachment from the work on 
which his whole heart seemed concentrated : 

‘ All this place is as nothing to me. I am zo? part and parcel of 
it, as I seem to be; it is all nothing to me, and the /ife zs every- 

1 Parkin, ii. 88, 9. * bid. 31. 8 Skrine, p. 254. 
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thing. . . . My work here is not mine, though I have done nothing 
but fight for it ; God has moulded it ; it is not what I should have 
chosen, and it is zo¢ mine ; therefore it lives.’ ! 





The man who so uttered parables was after all just the 
man to cheer others who were fainting under the burden of 
the way, and for this task he was ever prompt and effective. 
Witness the letter that follows : 


‘I write because, as life moved on, the most absolute certainty 
has come to me by living. If I were annihilated this moment I 
should bless God for having been allowed to live. Far more, if I 
were to have to toil and suffer in this sorrowful but glorious earth- 
life through unnumbered ages, and the sorrow and the suffering 
continued to bring the living life with it that it has brought, I would 
gladly accept sorrow and suffering here on earth, How much more 
then, when I expect and am sure that a very few years more will place 
me with these precious life-powers in a world fitted for highest life, with 
life intensified, and all the pure great life of ages gathered there, 
besides those I have dearly loved, and who have lived lovable lives? 
Yet now hear what I think gives me the right to speak as I am 
speaking ; what, at all events, makes what I say something very 
difierent from a dreamer’s dreams. There is such a fierce reality in 
it, though language can very little express the manifold and complex 
life which makes it so real, that I feel that if body and soul were 
torn asunder bit by bit, each bit would still be a perfect conviction 
of the great feeling of immortal life and happy progress. I can 
fairly say that I started life after Cambridge in the front ranks of 
successful working-men, and felt no fear of anything—man, work, or 
danger. I can fairly say since then I have honestly faced every 
mental problem that has come before me—sceptical, agnostic, 
scientific, moral—and have successively dealt with each, mastered 
them, and assigned them their proper places. I believe, nay I am 
sure, that the world in which my spirit lives is constructed with a 
complete knowledge of all possible doubts and difficulties. 

‘I have spoken of happy life. Well, I do not believe there lives 
on God’s earth a man who has lived through more sorrow, shame, 
toil, danger, drags, and insult than I have. This I know, whatever 
tries other men, everything that had deadly power to try me came. 
For fifteen years, from thirty-three to forty-eight or fifty, I never 
knew real health, and had to work on in pain and weakness day by 
day. For thirty years the only thing I ever really longed for was 
bed. It sounds mean, I dare say it is mean, but it is true, and I 
wish to tell you the truth. Whatever joy or sorrow came, and there 
was much of both, the overwhelming sense of weariness and endless 
pain made bed, forgetfulness, the only human solace that satisfied. 
It is only in the last three years that I have begun to joy again in 
my waking life. Yet, strange contradiction to all this, one of those 
great contradictions which life and living harmonizes—solvuntur 







































1 Skrine, p. 255. 
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vivendo—I count myself blessed to have been allowed to live such 
a life. I cannot even now bear to think of living it over again, yet 
year by year, aye, day by day, I felt the warrior joy of life and the 
conqueror’s joy of getting the mastery. In my worst agony I could 
not pray to have it taken away, so utterly by degrees did I feel the 
power and light that came. And now all creation has opened out 
to me by living, and everything that I count happy I know to have 
come out of the self-mastery and training and truth which those years 
of anguish brought. My positive creed is an absolute, unfaltering 
certainty of life triumphant’ (ii. 249, 250). 


As years passed it was not in the nature of things that 
Thring’s energy should not begin to tell, and he had pleasant 
proofs that he was becoming widely known and appreciated, 
From different points such as Hungary and Canada and the 
Australian colonies cheering messages were sent him, and 
nearer home his own ready sympathy won cordial friendships, 
With Mrs. Ewing, the well-known author of children’s 
stories, he formed an intimacy by letter which he described 
in terms that would have seemed unreal from other lips, and 
to the last he thanked God that he was permitted once to 
see her and give her spiritual comfort in her dying hour. 
Upon his invitation the Conference of School Mistresses of 
High Schools was held one year at Uppingham, and his 
stirring words, like a trumpet blast, kindled new enthusiasm 
in the hearts of women devoted to a high, but arduous and 
often thankless, task. At Bishop Harvey Goodwin’s urgent 
request he read a paper at the Carlisle Church Congress in 
1884 on school morality—one of the most subtle and per- 
plexing of life’s problems—and in the judgment of many 
present his was the best paper at the Congress. He was by 
this time an acknowledged authority in educational questions, 
and it was widely felt that a career so laborious and excep- 
tional ought to have met with some public recognition. 
Men ask to what purpose are dignities and honours placed 
in public patronage when mediocrity is so constantly pro- 
moted, and such men as Thring are passed over. Think 
how half the canonries and deaneries are filled, and he left 
to go down to his last battle ‘weary and ill and battered.’ 
But he never looked for rest on this side of the dark valley, 
and years before he had explained that the true seeker after 
truth must ever be pressing forward. 


‘I believe,’ he wrote, ‘ that one of the most obvious tests to a truth 
lover that he is really loving truth and not a sham, is the perpetual 
growth of capacity. One stands, as it were, on the shore of the great 
ocean, and dives into abysses of light, and on and on through sphere 
after sphere of life and its mysteries, with a new nature almost given 
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of receptive, humble, awestruck perception and feeling in each 
sphere, till an infinity of deepening power to receive in answer to 
an infinity of divine glory to be received gradually becomes 
apparent to the heart ; whereas the mere intellect grasp keeps seizing 
facts and power along the surface in hard, horny hands, which 
become harder and hornier, and more incapable of sensitive touch 
with every fact they seize. Every year has been to me a softening 
of the impressionable nature, and a clearing of the eye in all the 
fields of divine goodness, quite irrespective of the hard, hot, choking 
work of the external world and its attacks. I feel more and more 
how all right spirit-life is a gladness and a glory increasing ; how 
divine goodness is speaking in all tones that reach the heart, with 
joy or sorrow, awe or ecstasy, everywhere and in all things, if we can 
but hear it ; how completely the spirit within can be in communion 
with light independent of external circumstances, and yet how external 
circumstances and creation are the mediums through which God 
speaks. And if it is indeed a speech of God, an ever-present 
incarnation of the divine mind, then the power of reading the divine 
mind can only exist for those who are in accordance with it, the 
language must be foreign and unknown to any intellect force as 
such—to any traveller through the land who is shut out from the 
only channel of communication with its real life’ (i. 288). 


Thirty-four years of wear and strain Thring had spent 
as headmaster of Uppingham when the summons came to. 
go up higher. It came as befitted the close of the career of 
a strenuous worker and a veritable servant of Christ, as he 
was ministering within those sacred walls into which his 
blood and bone had been so lavishly builded. It came as 
we may believe he would have had it come: as he was com- 
mencing the sacred liturgy, which he trained so many young 
hearts to love and reverence: at the spot where his highest 
reward had been found when more than a hundred of his 
boys came spontaneously to the sacred feast. It came as he 
had prayed so many years before, ‘life to the end of work 
and work to the end of life It was remembered that on 
the last evening on which he read the prayers to his house- 
hold the final verse of the Psalms ran ‘ He fed them with a 
faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all 
His power. No more fitting epitaph could be erected to 
his memory. Two years before a stillness had fallen upon 
the chapel as he had uttered words expressive of his own 
calm anticipations of the last great change. ‘I, for my part, 
having found life brighter onwards, in all true brightness, 
quietly expect that it will be so to the end ; and the grave, 
whatever it looks like, be a happy door to a happy life to 
come.’ 


H2 


Holmes and Parsons 


ArT. V—HOLMES AND PARSONS’ EDITION 
OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


1. Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum varits lectiontbus edidit 
ROBERTUS HOLMES, S.T.P., R.S.S., Adis Christi 
Canonicus. Tom. I. (Oxonii, 1798.) 

2. Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum varits lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a Roberto Holmes, S.T.P., R.S.S., Decano Win- 
toniensi, inchoatam continuavit JACOBUS PARSONS, S.T.B. 
Tom. I1-V. (Oxonii, 1818-1827.) 


IT is perhaps necessary to say a word in justification of an 
article on a work known to many chiefly from the allusions of 
those who have worked in the same field and who have freely 
criticized it. Firstly, then, it represents a collection of materials, 
in regard to the Septuagint, which has been made on so large 
a scale that it is never likely to be repeated, and therefore 
cannot become wholly obsolete. Secondly, scant justice has 
been done, no doubt from ignorance of the facts, to the labour 
and care bestowed on the work, especially by Robert Holmes. 
But at the present time, with an edition of the LXX in pro- 
spect which will no doubt be for very many years the stand- 
ard critical edition of the Septuagint, it will be interesting 
and profitable to look back to, and study, the methods pur- 
sued in the last big edition. It is, moreover, an age of 
centenaries, and the date prefixed to the first volume at the head 
of this article reminds us that a hundred years have elapsed 
since the first volume of Holmes and Parsons’ work appeared. 
And, lastly, the materials for such a history of the edition as 
is here attempted are inaccessible, or, at any rate, difficult of 
access, especially to foreign scholars; and therefore it will 
be of service that they should here be summarized. 

Indeed, this attempt to give some account of Holmes and 
Parsons’ edition of the Septuagint may claim in some mea- 
sure to be a response to requests expressed in print by three 
German scholars, who, belonging to different generations, 
have in common a deep interest in the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. By their past labours in connexion with 
that subject—labours which in the case of two of them are 
only an earnest of good work yet to come—they may claim 
any return which English students can make. To Lagarde 
we owe many fruitful suggestions, and one can but regret 
that the scanty support he got seems to have so embittered 
much that he wrote on this and other subjects. To Nessel 
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we are indebted for the best summary of the history of the 
Septuagint, and the best bibliography which exists on the 
subject, while Erich Klostermann, in his Amadlecta sur Septua- 
ginia and elsewhere, has made important contributions to our 
knowledge of the manuscripts and other authorities for the 
text of this version. Klostermann expresses the wish that 
the Annual Accounts were accessible in Germany.' Nessel 
suggests ? that ‘a history of the edition, based on the Annual 
Accounts and the materials existing in Oxford, would be 
very welcome,’ while Lagarde*® asks, ‘ Would it not be pos- 
sible for some Oxford scholar to describe from the Annual 
Accounts the history of the preparation of the Oxford Sep- 
tuagint ?’ and adds, ‘I know of no copy of the Accounts in 
Germany.’ It is with that Vorgeschichte, to use Lagarde’s 
term, that the present article proposes to deal, and on some 
subsequent occasion it may be possible to make some attempt 
to estimate the critical value of the edition. 

The eighteenth century was marked by at least three great 
works dealing with the textual criticisms of the Bible, all of 
them closely connected with Oxford. Hardly had the cen- 
tury begun when Mill in 1707 published his critical edition of 
the Greek New Testament, gathering into it far more material 
than any previous attempts, the result of thirty years’ labours, 
which ended in his death only a fortnight after his work 
appeared. More akin to our subject was the great work of 
Kennicott, in which he brought together the various readings 
of more than 260 different Hebrew manuscripts and printed 
editions. In this he had very great support, financially and 
otherwise, from English scholars and divines, and on the work 
of collation alone more than 9,000/. was spent. It was in 
many ways the model on which Holmes framed his plan, as 
will appear in the sequel. The work of collation took ten 
years, from 1760 to 1770. Eighteen years later Holmes 
embarked on the great scheme which, after an interval of 
nearly forty years, found its completion in the five folio 
volumes which were published at various intervals between 
1798 and 1827. No two opinions are possible as to the 
pertinacity necessary for the carrying to a successful issue of 
such undertakings ; and if in the political world Pitt’s expe- 
rience led him to regard patience as the most necessary 
qualification for a prime minister, the same quality seems to 
have been no less marked a characteristic of the intellectual 


1 Analecta, p. 5 
* Urtext und Uebersetzungen, p. 67. 
® Mitthetlungen, ii. 572. 
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life of the time, to which such works as those of Mill, Kenni- 
cott, and Holmes will be a permanent memorial. 

The available sources of information are, in the first place, 
the seventeen Annual Accounts, in which the progress of the 
work is recorded. The first of these is dated in March 1789, 
and the last in March 1805, the year of Holmes’ death. Of 
these only a varying but in any case limited number were 
printed, and the supply seems to have been exhausted very 
soon ; for in one or two of the later years we notice among 
the expenses, items for reprinting some of the earlier ones. 
Moreover, they are exactly the sort of thing which, if the 
students of the end of the eighteenth century were at all like 
those of the end of the nineteenth, would soon have found a 
way to the waste-paper basket. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that they are not easy to obtain. Some, such as the 
first and third, contained material which seemed worth preserv- 
ing, and of these more copies seem to have survived. The first 
is a pamphlet of ninety pages, in fifty of which Holmes indi- 
cates some of the points of interest connected with the 
Septuagint. In the third he offers ‘some view of the mate- 
rials’ already before him with the purpose of showing that 
the collation, by that time well begun, would ‘ prove of very 
considerable use in forwarding the effect and augmenting the 
means of Sacred Criticism in every assignable way.’ But the 
rest are nothing more than a steady continuous record, year 
after year, of details as to libraries, collators, and expenses, 
to which, however, we are glad enough to be able to refer 
now. 
The second source of information consists of 164 volumes 
of manuscript, deposited in the Bodleian, which, after remain- 
ing till 1894 in what must be considered an unsatisfactory 
condition of neglect, have now at last been bound in a way 
likely to ensure their preservation. Of these 142 are referred 
to in the Annual Accounts as containing collations. These, 
according to the terms of Holmes’ agreement with his 
subscribers, were to be deposited annually in the Bodleian. 
The remaining twenty-two, numbered (in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue) Holmes 143-164, are for the most part note-books or 
papers referring to the work, and letters from several of the 
foreign and other scholars who gave the necessary assistance. 
Of these volumes an accurate but necessarily brief review is 
to be found in Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of MSS. in 
the Bodleian: Eighteenth-Century Collections. In this they 
are numbered 16455-617. Many foreign students will find 
here many of the details which they will desire to know. 
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There are in it a few corrections to be made, and to some of 
these we shall return. 

The third available source of information is to be found in 
the minute-books of the Clarendon Press ; with the authori- 
ties of this institution the editors were necessarily brought 
into close and regular communication. Such information as 
this source supplies has been courteously put at the disposal 
of the writer of this article by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. 

Lastly, there are the usual authorities which may be 
consulted for biographical details, such as the Dictionary of 
National Biography. \n the present instance no very inter- 
esting facts are forthcoming, either in the sources used by 
the compilers of that work or in the local newspapers of the 
time, such as Jackson’s Oxford Journal or the University 
Journal. The former of these records Holmes’ death on 
November 12, 1805, the chief item of foreign news in the same 
issue being ‘further details of the battle of Trafalgar. The 
latter paper merely mentions Parsons’ death at the advanced 
age of eighty-five, in 1847, at the Gloucestershire living to 
which he had returned after his share in the publication of 
the edition was complete. Careful inquiries seem to show 
further that there is no extant portrait of either of these men. 

Such are the available sources to which reference must be 
made for the history of this monumental work. We propose 
to gather from them such details as may seem of general 
interest in regard to the editors themselves, the collection of 
the materials used, and the preparation of these materials for 
publication. 

Robert Holmes was born in 1748, was educated as a 
scholar at Winchester, coming in due course to New College, 
of which he was afterwards Fellow. He won the Latin Verse 
Prize in 1769, the year in which it was established ; was chosen 
Bampton Lecturer in 1782, being the third to fill that posi- 
tion ; was elected Professor of Poetry in 1783 in succession 
to Randolph ;! became Prebendary of Salisbury in 1790, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford in 1791, and Dean of Winchester in 
1804. He was in 1797 elected F.R.S. These varied dis- 
tinctions point to his being a man of considerable ability, and 
one who had made his mark as a classical scholar and a 
theologian. It would perhaps be rash to infer from his being 
made Professor of Poetry that he was also a great poet. He 

1 Not, as the Gentleman's Magazine says (Ixxv. 1086), in 1790, in 


succession to Warton, who seems to have resigned the professorship in 
1766. This mistake is repeated in Chalmers’ Biogr. Dict. 
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did, in fact, as Professor, compose an ode for the Encznia 
held at Oxford in July 1793. His chief claim to distinction 
is the inauguration of the edition of the Septuagint which 
bears his name, and to which he must have given the best 
part of his life. The anxieties which it entailed appear from 
time to time in the Annual Accounts, and there can be little 
doubt that these anxieties and the hard work involved 
hastened his death. He died at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-six at his house in St. Giles’,Oxford, on November 12, 
1805, and a memorial to him exists in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. On the same memorial is recorded the death of 
his wife, who survived him more than forty years, and died at 
the age of 103.' 

After his death in 1805, some little time elapsed before a 
successor was found to superintend the arrangement and 
editing of the materials, the collection of which was on a fair 
way to completion before Holmes died. James Parsons, on 
whom the choice of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press fell, 
is described as ‘a good classical and oriental scholar,’ but it 
must have been a difficult task to undertake to gather up the 
threads, with which Holmes had been familiar by seventeen 
years’ continuous handling. The difference of editor may be 
seen in the less capable arrangement of the mass of detail in 
the volumes which succeeded the first. Parsons’ ‘record’ 
does not suggest the distinction of his predecessor, and he 
certainly did not meet with the same recognition either inside 
or outside the University. He was born in 1762, entered 
Trinity College, but must have at once migrated to Wadham, 
from which College he matriculated in 1777, taking his B.A. 
degree four years later. On Holmes’ death Parsons con- 
sented to take up the work, and during a part of the time he 
was in Oxford he held the office of Vice-Principal of St. 
Alban Hall, from which he took his B.D.in 1815. Under 
the easy conditions of the time he retained his charge of the 
combined parishes of Newnham and Littledean in Gloucester- 
shire during the period from 1808 to 1827, when he was 
acting as editor of Holmes’ materials in Oxford. In the 
latter year he returned to Newnham, and died there twenty 
years later, at the age of eighty-five, on April 6, 1847, having 
been perpetual curate since 1800, and having had during that 
time no less than twenty curates. A brass in the church, put 
there some ten or twelve years ago bya surviving relative, 
records his long incumbency. 

From the editors we turn to their work. After Mill had, 


1 See the Dictionary of National Biography, xxvii. 197. 
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in 1707, produced the great critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment to which we have referred, and Kennicott, sixty years 
later, had done similar work for the Hebrew text of the Bible, 
it was only natural that attention should be turned to the 
need of dealing in the same way with the Septuagint. Dr. 
Henry Owen’s Enquiry into the Present State of the Septuagint 
Verszon, published in 1769, and the letter of Joseph White, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic, in 1779, to the Bishop of London, 
suggesting a Plan for a New Edition of the LX X, are indi- 
cations of the interest aroused. But it was not till 1788 that 
Holmes made a proposal to secure the collation of all the 
Septuagint manuscripts. The grounds on which he urged the 
importance of his suggestion were the antiquity and autho- 
rity of the version, its value in regard to the Hebrew text, 
and the modifications which the Greek text had undergone 
to bring it into accord both with the Hebrew and with the 
New Testament quotations. His proposal was to collate all 
manuscripts of the version, prior to the invention of printing, 
with one printed text, that ultimately chosen being the 
Roman edition of 1587, to notice also the variations both of 
printed editions and of versions made from the Septuagint, 
and to collect the quotations made by ecclesiastical writers. 
The manuscripts were to be referred to by number, the ver- 
sions by name, the quotations of the Fathers by name, place 
and edition. Further, an account of each manuscript was to 
be given in Latin ‘so as to enable the reader to judge of the 
date and authority of each manuscript.’ This disposition of 
materials, writes Dr. Holmes, ‘will place the Fact in all 
assignable respects before the reader, and leave the use and 
application of the whole in any case entirely to himself.’ 
The programme was complete—indeed, too complete ; but 
until the great principle of families of text was established it 
was the only method for a conscientious scholar to adopt, and 
it was but following the lines of the editions of Mill and 
Kennicott to which we have referred. In their reception of 
Holmes’ plan, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press had a 
precedent, which they followed closely in the answer they 
gave. They agreed, on March 5, 1788, to allow him 4o/. 
a year for three years, on condition of his exhibiting each 
year the collations made, and then depositing them for pre- 
servation in the Bodleian Library. In regard to the printing, 
they arranged that this was to be done at the University 
Press at Holmes’ expense and for his benefit. In this 
way the support given by the Press was limited to 4o/. a 
year, support which will only compare very unfavourably with 
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that which would unquestionably be given to an undertaking 
of the same magnitude and importance at the present day. 
But the appeal for funds which he issued on the strength of this 
help from the Press met with a wide and generous response, 
He did not, it is true, get the 200/. which George III. had 
given annually to Kennicott’s undertaking, nor did the total 
of his annual subscriptions ever reach the large sum of more 
than goo/. a year which Kennicott obtained. He succeeded, 
however, in the first year in getting promises which amounted 
to 4337. Among those who appeared in the first list, besides 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Glasgow, 
were twenty archbishops and bishops, the deans and chapters 
of ten cathedrals, and twelve colleges. In the second list the 
amount has grown to 540/, and among the subscribers are 
the names of William Pitt and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. By the end of the third year the total is 6222, at 
the end of the fourth 6882, at the end of the next 6957. This 
is the highest total reached, but for the next three years it 
remained at about that sum, with only such variations as are 
explained by the familiar difference between subscriptions 
promised and paid. Those private persons who had sub- 
scribed for eight years were then allowed to drop their finan- 
cial support, while the colleges and other institutions continued 
it. The total, which appears on the credit side of the account 
in the last statement in 1805, is 7,274/. 8s. 4d., and this amount, 
it must be remembered, was for the most part expended on 
the cost of collation only. For the cost of publication a new 
subscription was begun, to which we shall refer later. 

In publishing these accounts, not only of the money re- 
ceived, but also of the way in which it had been expended, 
Holmes had profited by the unpleasant experience of Ken- 
nicott. It is quite clear that many unjustified rumours had 
spread to the effect that Kennicott had made a large profit 
out of the subscriptions received, and these rumours he in- 
dignantly contradicts. Holmes’ accounts show how every- 
thing which he received was expended. The total sum spent 
may seem to us a large one. And certainly Holmes cannot 
be accused of paying his collators in a niggardly manner, as 
we shall see later. But it must be remembered that there 
were many incidental expenses then, which would be at any 
rate smaller now. Postage was a much more serious item 
then, and amounts often to more than 30/. a year. In the 
same account appear two items of 10/. 17s. and 12/. Is. 4d. 
for expenses incurred in going to, and returning from, Cam- 
bridge to fetch and return manuscripts, items which would 
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hardly pass an auditor at the present day. A stay in London 

of eleven weeks, with an assistant for part of the time, costs 
954. There are many other similar expenses apart from the 
actual cost of collation. In regard to the sums paid for col- 
lation, nothing is said as to how the amount was fixed. We 
do, however, find cases where an extra allowance was made 
because the manuscript proved harder than had been antici- 
pated, and had taken longer time. Such generosity seems 
characteristic of Holmes’ treatment of the many students 
who collated for him ; and if, as we shall see, some of them 
did their work in a careless way, it was not because Holmes 
stinted his payments. Thus for a manuscript of the whole 
Old Testament at Ferrara (H and P 106) the sum of 120/. 
was paid. In regard to single books, we find in the expenses 
of the third year 25/. paid for the collation of Genesis in ten 
manuscripts of the Vatican, and 16/. for the collation of the 
same book in two Paris manuscripts ; for an Octateuch 4o/. 
is paid. In another year (the fifth) there is one item of 150/. 
for collation of manuscripts in the Vatican. 

We take these as illustrations of the way in which Holmes 
expended the sums of money annually entrusted to him, and 
one object of his annual accounts was to satisfy his supporters 
in regard to this. But we get also from them full and fairly 
precise details both as to the process by which the collation 
was effected and as to the men by whom it was carried on. 
It may be well to give an abstract of one of these accounts, 
which may explain his method and serve as a sample of the 
rest. .or this purpose the first will do as well as any other. 
After a dedication to Shute Barrington, bishop first of 
Salisbury and afterwards of Durham, comes a list of sub- 
scribers. This is followed by a statement of what Holmes 
himself had done during the year. Then comes an enumera- 
tion of the various libraries at which any work had been 
undertaken or was then in hand. The list for the year 
includes Florence, Parma, Turin, Este, Ferrara, Rome—here, 
besides the Vatican, five other libraries are mentioned— 
Venice (four libraries), Bologna, Milan, and Paris. Besides 
this, we have an account of some of the Oriental versions, in 
particular the Arabic, and a catalogue of the manuscripts con- 
taining the LXX at Florence. The account concludes with 
a statement of the number of volumes of collations deposited, 
according to the original agreement, in the Bodleian, with a 
statement as to the contents of each. At the end of the first 
year there were eleven such volumes, while other collations 
had been finished but had not arrived and were not then 
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exhibited. The state of things is thus summed up: ‘In 
nineteen manuscripts no more remains to be collated than 
the Book of Baruch in one of them. Fifteen other manu- 
scripts are collated through about a fourth part of each; two 
other manuscripts through more than the half, and one manu- 
script through a third part.’' By the end of the second 
year work was well advanced in regard to fifty-eight manu- 
scripts. The account concludes with a statement of the 
expenditure as it had begun by a statement of receipts, 
This may be taken as a model of all the rest. It is excep- 
tional in the long list of passages where the LXX readings 
are interesting. This list was no doubt intended to stimulate 
the interest of possible contributors. It is exceptional also 
in an appendix which contains the method enjoined on all 
the collators to ensure accuracy and uniformity. Of this it is 
necessary to say a few words, for, as far as the editor was 
concerned, the success or failure of the scheme depended largely 
on the choice of a right method. 

Here, as in many other respects, Kennicott served as a 
model, and his MWethodus was also circulated in his annual 
accounts. It is difficult to conceive any explanation which 
Holmes could have given, any precaution which he could 
have taken to ensure accuracy, which is not found mentioned. 
It is assumed that two collators will take the work ofe con- 
juncta—the one reading, the other writing. If the words are 
separated in the manuscript, one of the collators is to read 
from the printed edition used for collation, clearly and slowly; 
if there is no such division of words, the printed edition is to 
be read out letter by letter. Injunctions are given also to the 
reader and the writer. The latter is enjoined to write no- 
where in a small and minute character, running the lines 
together, but everywhere clearly and boldly, and with a good 
space between the lines. He is also ordered to record all 
variants of words or letters ; in describing the manuscripts 
he is to state their contents and the order of the books in 
them ; whether letters are used for numbers, whether abbre- 
viations are used, the date and previous history of the 
manuscript. He is further to notice and record letters of 
unusual form, the presence of accents, and the occurrence of 
hexaplar marks and the like. Finally, injunctions are given, 
with illustrations of the way in which they are to be entered, 
as to omissions, insertions, transpositions, corrections, and 
erasures., The Methodus ends with an appeal to those who 
are acting with him to do their work not merely in a spirit of 

1 Annual Accounts, i. 91. 
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criticism, but of loyalty and diligence. Its concluding words 
are: ‘For us it will be a sufficient distinction to have put 
before the world that which is still unexplored and desired in 
regard to the Bible.’ All this, it may be said, is a counsel of 
perfection ; but at any rate it is proof enough that Holmes 
was animated by a love of thoroughness, and it is difficult to 
see how any of his suggested methods could have been altered 
for the better. One has only to study some volumes of the 
collations, however, to see that those who co-operated with 
Holmes did not wholly follow his injunctions. Matthzi, for 
instance, in many respects one of the most scholarly, uses 
such small and compressed writing that one would imagine 
paper was as precious to him as vellum to the scribes of 
Grotta Ferrata. Kennicott writes at some length as to the 
comparative helplessness of an editor in the hands of his 
collators, and some modern critics of Holmes and Parsons 
might do well to weigh his words: 


‘ A work which cannot be done by one man must, if done at all, 
be done by more than one. And that collation which could not be 
made by one man could not be revised by one ; because entirely to 
revise the whole is to examine each collation as to everything, either 
noted or omitted, which certainly amounts to a recollation.’ ! 


We can only reasonably blame Holmes for the faults of 
his collators if he failed to exercise care in the choice of 
them, or was inexact in his instructions. To the latter point 
we have just referred, and it may be very much questioned 
whether anyone at the present day would be able to draw up 
a more effective or complete code for the guidance of his 
collators. And that he was also generous in his treatment of 
them we have seen. They had no reason to do other than 
serve him well. But what if the first step was wrong, and he 
had chosen recklessly and without satisfying himself of the 
competence of his assistants? It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and to prophesy only when one knows. There was 
only, so far as we can tell, one case in which the collator was 
detected in the very act of inventing a collation, and the 
recommendation which Holmes received of him might have 
been thought to render such a falsification impossible. But 
though Operti stands alone, there are one or two who in 
modern times have been credited with being the worst of 
those employed. We must, however, before going into these 
details, ask whether it is true, to adopt Dr. Hatch’s criticism,” 


1 Accounts, x. 164. 
2 Essays tn Biblical Greek, p. 132. 
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that ‘Holmes and Parsons entrusted no small part of the task 
of collation to careless or incompetent hands. A similar 
criticism is made in unmeasured language by Lagarde, and 
Nessel, by his quotation of it, seems to endorse it: ‘ Judicium 
neque in seligendis laboris sodalibus, neque in disponenda 
scripturarum sibi traditarum farragine probaverunt, religionem 
in reddendis eis que acceperant summam prestiterunt.’ ! 
How do the facts stand? In the first instance,? the invita- 
tion to assist in the work of collation seems to have been 
general, but we have abundant evidence to show that Holmes 
was fortunate in securing in nearly every place the advice of 
those who should have been most capable of pronouncing on 
the competency of those whom they recommended. And the 
list of those who were employed includes a number of names 
which have more than a local or temporary interest. From 
the Axnual Accounts and the volumes of Collatzons it is 
possible in almost every case to trace who actually did the 
work of collation. But this involves in many cases a com- 
parison of handwritings, and two collators often did different 
parts of the same manuscript ; for in the larger libraries at 
least, where two collators were engaged almost continuously, 
the practice followed seems to have been to collate one book 
of the Bible in all the manuscripts of the library which con- 
tained it rather than to go through a whole manuscript con- 
tinuously. This was done both at the Vatican Library and 
in the library at Vienna. The yearly accounts do not always 
give explicit information where the change from one collator 
to another is made. 

Let us first see how far Holmes succeeded in enlisting 
the help of responsible men in each country, and then by 
whom the actual work of collation was carried out. First in 
importance we may place Bandini, the librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany at Florence. From the first he had been 
an active agent of Holmes in Italy, receiving and trans- 
mitting collations, and being paid a retaining fee of 54 a 
year for his services. But Holmes shall speak for himself: 


‘To Canon Bandini this undertaking has ever been and con- 
tinues to be greatly indebted. In the midst of official labour and 
attendance he has given to it so much of his time as to have col- 
lated in a period of about eight years the whole, excepting a single 
book, of twenty-eight manuscripts. Three or four of them are 
among the largest anywhere to be found.’ 


‘ 1 Lagarde, Libr. V. T. Canon. i. p. xv. 
2 Annual Accounts, i. 59. 
+ 10a. %. 3. 
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E-dition of the Septuagint. 
In the quality as well as the quantity of his work he 
stands among the first, and Klostermann, while praising the 
accuracy and thoroughness of Bandini’s catalogue of the 
library, finds little to add to the work he did for Holmes in 
connexion with the Septuagint.!| Next may be mentioned 
C. F. Matthzi, well known from his edition of the Greek 
Testament, and also from his catalogue of Moscow manuscripts. 
He collated a number of manuscripts in Germany, including 
the important Zittau MS. He also was partly responsible 
for the collation of the manuscripts not at present identified, 
which were sent to him from South-eastern Europe by eccle- 
siastics at Jassy in Moldavia and at Cherson. These are 
referred to by Holmes under the names of their owners— 
Demetrius, Dorotheus, and Eugenius. He also explored the 
libraries of Southern Germany for manuscripts, writing 
querulously as to the difficulties of the task. At Rome 
Holmes secured the assistance of the Cardinal librarian, 
Zelada, who recommended certain scholars to do the colla- 
tions in the Vatican and elsewhere. Here J. E. Baldi, who 
had been Greek secretary in the library for thirty years, 
began the work. After four years a second, Spalletti, was 
appointed, who only lived for two years (1793-4). On his 
death Calabresi, secretary to Cardinal Zelada, took up the 
work ; and on the death of J. E. Baldi, in 1799, his son, 
Joseph Baldi, succeeded his father. The very important 
manuscripts in the Barberini and Chigi libraries were unfor- 
tunately intrusted to very incompetent hands—viz. those ot 
the Abbot Stephanopoli. It is a pity that he did not find 
employment on manuscripts which have attracted less atten- 
tion. By some curious confusion of the number of oriyos 
with the date of the manuscript, he succeeds in dating a six- 
teenth-century manuscript (H and P 88) in the year 88o. 
This ludicrous mistake is chiefly important because it stamps 
him as so wholly ignorant of Greek manuscripts as to be 
capable of any mistake in collating them. At Vienna the 
collators employed were suggested by Denis the librarian, 
and F. C. Alter and J. B. Bolla divided the work. They are 
described as ‘literis Grecis egregie exculti et in codicum 
lectione non parum versati.’ Alter probably did the lion’s 
share till his death in 1803, for in addition to his work on the 
manuscripts he collated the authorities used for the Armenian, 
Slavonic, and other versions. At Venice the work was 
mainly done by N. Schow, on the recommendation of Cardinal 
Borgia. Here Dr. Hatch criticizes the collation of one manu- 
1 Analecta, p. 32. 
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script (H and P 122) unfavourably in contrast with a col- 
lation of Lagarde, forgetting that Holmes and Parsons inten- 
tionally neglected its readings as being a duplicate of another 
manuscript (H and P 68). We may well exclaim év 52 dae 
kal dXeaoov. Schow’s work does not give the impression of 
being done in a slovenly way, and he says at the end of one 
of his collations that he flees from carelessness and ignorance 
as he would from the plague.' In the work at Paris the 
larger part of the collation was done by Corai, who was 
recommended to Dr. Holmes by the keeper of the Royal 
Library. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, in regard to the chief 
libraries, to clear Holmes of any want of judgment ‘in seli- 
gendis laboris sodalibus.’ It would be wearisome here to 
enumerate all the names of those who were responsible for the 
work, so far as this can be ascertained. The number of 
assistants employed in collating, copying, and transcribing is 
about forty. A complete catalogue of Septuagint manu- 
scripts ought to contain the names of the collators of each 
manuscript used for Holmes and Parsons’ edition. To the 
names we have mentioned may be added, as well known, 
those of Tiraboschi, the historian of Italian literature ; de Rossi, 
professor at Parma; Schnurrer of Tubingen; Zoega, the 
learned Danish antiquarian; and Moldenhawer of Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Madan has made, in the Summary Catalogue to 
which we have already referred, a ‘list of Holmes’ MSS. 
according to their place of deposit in his time and their col- 
lators’ names.’ In this the arrangement is by countries, and 
the manuscripts have to be grouped, so that we cannot in all 
cases tell from it the collator of each manuscript. It will, 
however, be of very great service to foreign students, and is 
almost more full than might have been expected in such a 
catalogue. This accessible list renders it unnecessary to go 
into great detail in regard to the collators. But before 
we leave this part of our subject it remains to say a 
few words as to the great help Holmes received, in some 
cases gratuitously, from foreign scholars. Thus Cardinal 
Borgia had a collation of a Psalter made and presented. 
Paulus of Tubingen, a pupil of Schnurrer, also did much 
gratuitous work on the Arabic version. Exceptional facilities 
for the use of manuscripts were also given, as at Paris and 
elsewhere, and also by private individuals, which considerably 
lessened the difficulties of the work. There was occasionally 
a difficulty, when Holmes’ request for a collation seemed 

1 See vol. xxxiv. of the Collations. 
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likely to trespass on ground which the collator thought his 
own. This was the case at Milan. But Holmes appears to 
have been characterized by a pertinacity and courteous per- 
suasiveness which it seemed impossible to resist. One case 
in which these qualities were called into play was in regard 
to the library at Moscow. It was not till a diplomatic repre- 
sentation had been made to the Empress that leave for colla- 
tion was finally obtained ; but to that leave, when it came, 
was graciously added the provision of a collator. Before we 
leave the collators it is necessary, in justice to Holmes, to 
pillory one of his assistants. In a letter of August 23, 1791, 
Calusio, secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin, 
writes in regard to the collation of a manuscript there : 


‘When J. B. Operti gave me his collation of the various readings 
of a Psalter . . . I thought it my duty to glance over it before send- 
ing it to Bandini, and I immediately perceived many things which 
caused me to suspect carelessness and ignorance ; and so I marked 
all the points where I saw cause to be suspicious, for a second 
comparison by Operti with the MS. But he, after keeping for a long 
time the collation I returned to him, at last brought it back touched 
up in many places, but in such a way that I was led to a more terrible 
suspicion, viz. that he had not consulted the manuscript again, but 
had altered at random after my indication. . . . So I went to the 
library and found I had made a correct guess, and that Operti’s 
collation was worthless, for he often notes a variation from the 
manuscript where there is none, or passes over one where there is, 
and has many false readings.’ ! 


It is only necessary to supplement this by noticing the 
character given to Operti a year earlier. There? he is 
described as ‘a man thoroughly honest, whom you can in 
every way trust.’ But fortunately, though there are instances 
of inefficient collators, this is, I believe, the solitary case of 
mala fides. In estimating the quality of the work done by 
the collators one or two points have to be borne in mind. In 
the first place, we have many instances where the collation of 
the manuscript is not complete throughout. This is true of 
some of the Moscow manuscripts. Another clear instance of 
this is the important Zittau manuscript (H and P 44), 
which was not heard of till some of the earlier books had 
been printed, and of which the collation begins with 
Deuteronomy. Other instances will be found—to take but a 
few examples—in the manuscripts numbered 26, 48, 58, 98, 
231, 253. And in this Holmes was entirely in the hands 
of his collator, for the catalogues of manuscripts on which 


1 Annual Accounts, iv. 18. 2 bid. iii. p. iv. 
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he could rely were very inferior to those which are in 
many cases available now. Indeed, as we go through the 
Accounts we find cases where more correct information in 
regard to the contents of the manuscripts is given in the later 
than in the earlier. Another very important consideration is 
that the times during which this collation was going on were 
in many ways perhaps the most disturbed period in European 
history, certainly the most disturbed at which any such 
literary work was going on. When one reflects at all, one 
marvels how it was carried through. 

From the collators we pass to the materials on which they 
were engaged. And, firstly, we must here notice the manu- 
scripts used. Dr. Holmes gives in his first Annual Account a 
list of 236 Greek manuscripts. This is probably based on 
the only previously existing list, that drawn up by Stroth 
and published in the 3rd, 8th, and 11th parts of Eichhorn’s 
Repertorium. Here are mentioned in all 269 manuscripts, 
but some of them could not be identified, either then or now, 
as there is often no list of contents. Of this number many 
were not collated, because they date from after the invention 
of printing, or were not to be found in the libraries to 
which they were ascribed, or had been already published. 
Twenty are thus set aside at the end of the third Annual 
Account. On the other hand, the numbers were continually 
swelled by fresh discoveries, so that finally his list runs up to 
311, of which he marks thirteen as uncial. This list has 
itself to be reduced from a great variety of causes. Some of 
his numbers are, if we may borrow a term from philology, 
ghost-numbers ; in other cases two numbers, and in one case 
three, are assigned to the same manuscript; in others a 
number is given to what has hardly any claim to be con- 
sidered a manuscript at all; in other cases the manuscripts 
are but copies of other manuscripts, and ought not to have a 
fresh number. More important than the number of the 
manuscripts is the question of their identification. This is, 
in a large proportion of the whole list, fairly easy where the 
catalogues are modern and full, such as those of the Paris 
Library. On the other hand, some libraries are still without a 
good catalogue. Thus, of the collections of Greek manuscripts 
in the Vatican, only three—those of Christina, Pius II., and 
the Duke of Urbino—are properly catalogued even now. 
Of Vienna and Venice we have no modern catalogues so far 
as the Greek manuscripts are concerned. At Vienna the diffi- 
culty is very great, because Holmes gives two numberings, 
those of Lambecius and Nessel. Mr. Madan, in following 
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Holmes, has generally adopted the number of Lambecius, 
but in two cases (H and P 110 and 303) he has appar- 
ently given the numbering of Nessel. There is another 
difficulty in identifying the manuscripts, viz. that many of 
them were in private hands or in small libraries, which have 
since been merged in larger ones. Thus the so-called manu- 
scripts of Demetrius, Dorotheus, and Eugenius are, we believe, 
not yet traced. The manuscripts of Meerman afford an 
illustration of the difficulty of identification. Some of his 
manuscripts found their way into the Bodleian, where they 
are now in the Miscellaneous Collection. Thus H and P 155 
is now Bodl. Misc. Greek 204. The other Meerman manu- 
script used by Holmes and Parsons the writer of this article 
has not succeeded in tracing. It may be one of those that 
found their way into the Phillips Collection, and from there 
to Berlin. The collection of Canonici, again, which was then 
at Venice, is now in the Bodleian. This includes H and P 72. 
But there is no doubt that it will in time be possible to identify 
most of these stray manuscripts, and also to assign the press 
marks to those in the big libraries. Thus H and P 37 is 
No. 8 in Vladimir’s Catalogue of Moscow MSS.; H and 
P 60 (to which Mr. Madan adds ‘ Codex Beze ?’) is not that 
manuscript (which has nothing from the Old Testament), but 
Ff. i. 24 in the Cambridge Library. Again, H and P 238 is 
Vat. 1153, not 1553. In going through the Annual Accounts 
and comparing them with the collations, we find that a 
certain number of mistakes of figures were made by Holmes 

and Parsons, and this danger has to be especially guarded 

against in identifying the manuscripts used. But there is 

nothing more important than the proper identification of 
these manuscripts, in order that they may take their place 

beside the large number which have become known since 

Holmes’ day. When a complete list of them is drawn up, 
one difficult question will be to decide on the method of 
numbering them. It will most likely be found impossible, on 
various grounds, to adopt Dr. Holmes’ notation ; and if a 
suggestion of Dr. Hort be accepted, the Psalters, which are 
extremely numerous, will not be included among the rest, as 
in Holmes, but will make a list by themselves, with a sepa- 
rate enumeration. 

From the manuscripts we turn briefly to notice the other 
material used. The versions are quoted both from manu- 
scripts and editions. Thus the Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, 
Latin, and Slavonic were more or less fully done as far as the 
amount of the Bible covered was concerned, though there 
12 
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were no critical editions. The Armenian rested mainly on 
two manuscripts at Vienna, though variants collected from 
certain manuscripts at Jerusalem are also quoted. The 
Arabic is given from: two Oxford manuscripts, which were 
transcribed apparently by tracing them on very thin paper, 
and collated by Paulus at Leipzig. It was hardly worth the 
time and trouble to collate a printed edition of the Slavonic, 
printed at Ostrog in 1581, or an edition of the Bohemian 
version. It may be safely asserted that for most of the 
versions the editions do not even yet exist for a fruitful com- 
parison with the LXX. They certainly did not then. 

A third group of authorities collated for Holmes and Par- 
sons’ edition consists of the Patristic Quotations. The number 
of them used is very large, the works of more than thirty being 
quoted. Here again we have to regret that so much time 
and trouble were spent in dealing with authorities for the 
text which had not then been critically edited in such a way 
as to insure good results. The rangecovered by Holmes is a 
very wide one, and it must remain matter for astonishment, 
here as elsewhere, how so much ground was covered. 

A last collection of variants put together in the apparatus 
criticus consists of the divergencies between the great editions 
of the LXX known as the Complutensian, Aldine, and that 
based on the Codex Alexandrinus, including also the different 
readings found in subsequent editions derived from these. 
Inasmuch as the manuscripts on which these great editions 
rest were among those collated for Holmes and Parsons, this 
again would seem to have been an unnecessary waste of time 
and trouble. In regard to the amount of material of all 
sorts brought together, it may safely be said that no other 
critical edition of any work has ever been framed on so large 
a scale. Nor will the large edition of the LXX now in 
preparation at Cambridge supersede wholly that of Holmes 
and Parsons. It will probably not quote much more than a 
tenth part of the manuscripts used by its predecessor, some 
thirty cursives rather than three hundred. Of course, cases 
will from time to time arise where the student will be glad to 
see before him all the existing variants, and for these he will 
still have to go to Holmes and Parsons. 

From the history of the collation with all the planning and 
actual labour involved, from all its anxieties and difficulties 
both in the initiation and in the carrying out, we pass to the 
history of, the publication. Within three years of the accept- 
ance of his scheme by the Clarendon Press—that is, before 


March 1791—Dr. Holmes began to think of preparing his 
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material for the press, and so procured all the collations of 
Genesis which he could, on which to occupy his time while 
waiting for foreign collations to arrive. By that time 106 
manuscripts had been collated completely, and forty more in 
part. A year later, in 1792, Holmes is able to report that 
collations from thirty-eight manuscripts up to Genesis xii., as 
well as from various editions, such as the Complutensian, 
Aldine, and the Polyglots, quotations from Clement of Rome, 
the Greek of Irenzeus, and Justin, and from four versions, have 
been digested, and that a printed specimen has been submitted 
to the Board ; of such a submission there is no record in the 
minutes of the Delegates of the Press. During the next year 
Holmes was mainly engaged with the various readings of the 
Greek Fathers, but the manuscripts were not neglected, as 
their contents were prepared for printing down to the 34th 
chapter of Genesis. The record of the next year states that 
copy has been laid before the Board ready for printing of the 
whole of Genesis, in manuscripts varying in number from 
forty-eight to forty, in the different chapters with the variants 
of four editions and four versions ; and also of part of Exodus. 
In the next year (1795) thirty-one Fathers were collated for 
Genesis. In the same year was published a short account of 
the materials collected, and a specimen of the manner of pre- 
senting them. This was circulated among the subscribers and 
the learned public for criticism and suggestions. This speci- 
men may be found appended to the Account for the eighth year. 
It was submitted, as we learn from the minutes of the Delegates 
of the Press, to a committee of that body in December 1795. 
This committee reported in July 1796, approving of the plan 
and the specimen. Meanwhile, in 1795, Holmes had pub- 
lished separately a transcript of the famous Vienna Genesis 
with a letter to Dr. Shute Barrington, and at the end a speci- 
men consisting of two chapters of Genesis, much on the lines 
subsequently followed. But there was this very important 
difference, that the scale ultimately adopted was very much 
reduced from this specimen—whereas the amount as actually 
printed covers five or six folio pages, the same amount of text 


.and apparatus criticus covers in the specimen eighteen pages. 


Had the whole been carried out on this scale it would have 
occupied at least fifteen folio volumes. By 1797 the printing 
of half the book of Genesis was complete, and in 1798 the 
Annual Account records its publication, which by leave of the 
Delegates (December 15, 1797) was done with ‘ the University 
imprint. On February 2, 1798, certain proposals of Dr. 
Holmes in regard to the printing of the whole work were laid 
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before the Press Delegates. In these he undertook to carry 

on the printing at his own expense to the end of the Penta- 

teuch, and then to present the fount of type and unsold copies 

to the Press, and he asks that for the rest of the work the 

Board should defray the cost of printing, and receive the 

copyright. At the same time he undertakes, without pay- 

ment, to prepare and correct the copy for the press, and to 

pay his own assistants. To this proposal the Board replied 
six months later, that they were unable to pledge the revenues 
of the Press to so large an expenditure as would be necessary, 
and suggest that if Dr. Holmes cared ‘to solicit the subscrip- 
tions of the learned to the publication of the collations, they 
are entirely disposed to give to such subscription every assist- 
ance in their power.” This answer the Board allowed to be 
printed, but suggested that it should be accompanied by some 
other plan for printing and publishing. Accordingly we find 
a proposal for publication dated January 20, 1800, anda 
printed copy of this appears in the minute books of the 
Clarendon Press of that date. In this the Press subscribe for 
twelve copies at the rate of 12/. 12s. a copy, and in the event 
of Dr. Holmes’ death they undertake the responsibility of 
finishing the publication. It is stated that the apparatus 
criticus will contain the readings of more than 300 Greek 
manuscripts, of manuscripts of versions to the number of 
twenty, of variants from eleven printed editions of the versions 
and of the Greek text, and of the quotations in thirty Greek 
Fathers. Twelve guineas was fixed as the subscription for 
the whole, which it is suggested shall be in four equal pay- 
ments in 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803. In case of smaller sums, 
the amount of subscription is to be deducted from the pub- 
lished price. From a biographical notice of Holmes in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1805, it seems that four such 
‘ publication accounts’ were issued, and that a sum of more 
than 2,000/ was subscribed. But the copy of the first, 
already mentioned, is the only one seen by the writer of this 
article. Accordingly, from 1801 onwards, the Press certificate 
of progress, given annually to Dr. Holmes as a guarantee to 


the subscribers, deals with the printing as well as the collation ;, 


but on several occasions a significant statement is appended 
that the subscriptions were inadequate for the cost of publica- 
tion. The Annual Accounts of the collations henceforth say 
nothing of the progress of the publication, which was reserved 
for the publication accounts, but it appears that the other 
books of the Pentateuch appeared in the years 1801 and 1804. 
Nor do the minutes of the Clarendon Press contain anything 
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except a remonstrance, dated February 1, 1805, at Dr. 
Holmes so far deviating from the order of the books as to 
publish Daniel after the Pentateuch. The reason for this 
may be found in a presentiment of his death, which occurred, 
as we have seen, on November 12 of this same year, 1805. 
From the inquiries which the Delegates made at this time, 
prior to taking on themselves the responsibility for the publi- 
cation, we learn that the number of copies printed was 500, 
and that the number of subscribers was 170. At the same 
time Mr. Dix of New College, who had assisted Holmes, 
was ordered to make a catalogue and index of the collations, 
and from this it appears that of all the collations reported to 
the Delegates during the eighteen years which had elapsed 
from the commencement, only one book was missing. A 
year later, on November 19, 1806, the name of Mr. Parsons 
was suggested as a successor to Holmes, and the Delegates 
offered to treat with him. Six months later, in July 
1807, an offer was made to Parsons to undertake the work at 
a payment of two guineas a sheet for preparation and one 
for correcting for the press. On December 15, 1807, his 
acceptance of the offer was announced to the Board. A year 
later the payment made to him was increased, and four years 
later still it was again very largely increased. It never, how- 
over, reached what we should consider a big sum. For the 
later details of publication, all the information is contained in 
the not very full records of the Clarendon Press. These tell 
us the date of publication of most of the books, and certain 
changes in the amount and method of payment. The first 
book which appeared under Parsons’ auspices was Joshua, in 
1810; by 1815 the publication had reached the end of 
2 Samuel, and by 1820 Job had appeared. In the next year 
the Delegates express regret at the slow rate of progress, and 
suggest that more readers should be employed, and fix a 
minimum of twenty-six sheets to be issued each year. In 
the next year there is an entry that the number of copies 
printed shall for the future be only 250. The rate of publica- 
tion seems to have got more rapid, as in 1824 thirty sheets, 
in 1825 fifty sheets, were announced as the result of a year’s 
work. The only other item of interest is that in 1818 the 
price for new subscribers was raised to 16/ 16s., and even so 
it is not likely that the Press were ever recouped for their 
expenditure by the sale of copies. At the present time 
the supply is all butexhausted. It only remains to be added 
that the publication was completed in 1827, when Parsons 
returned to his Gloucestershire living. 
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Here we must bring to a close our rapid survey of the 
steps by which the vast store of materials included in this 
book was collected and finally published. It is, as has been 
said, almost exactly a hundred years since the first beginning of 
publication was made, and in that time as much progress has 
been made in the sphere of textual criticism as in other 
departments of human activity. Successive generations of 
students of the LXX, in their reference to Holmes and 
Parsons’ edition, have been often more mindful of its 
deficiencies than of the patient determination which carried 
through an undertaking so vast alike in its conception and in 
its execution. If the progress of science has introduced 
many labour-saving devices, yet still the endeavour to attain 
completeness ought to command our respect in however 
cumbrous a form it presents itself ; and a consideration of the 
patience exhibited in the slow accumulation of materials, 
amid difficulties of all sorts to which we have barely 
alluded, may suggest to an age which is always eager to 
see the fruit of its labours lessons of incalculable value. It 
has been possible to recall only some of the incidents, and to 
realize in the narrative only some of the self-sacrifice shown 
by Holmes. The spirit in which he met his difficulties is 
shown in the following extract written in 1798: ‘ Under the 
delays and disappointments which have of late accrued, it will 
be sufficient to say that as it never lay within my power to 
prevent them, I have nothing to do but to surmount them as 
soon and as far as I can.’! Nor is the work mainly interest- 
ing as a record of difficulties surmounted with English deter- 
mination. It has been in the past the quarry to which students 
of the LXX, have returned again and again ; and if ever the 
day comes when it can be put on one side it will, to use 
Klostermann’s words, ‘ by its preliminary collection of variants 
have provided us with the instrument for separating the wheat 
and the chaff’* in the authorities in which the Septuagint 
has come down to us. 


1 Annual Accounts, xi. 5. 2 Analecta, p. 8. 
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ART. VI—HIGH CROSSES OF IRELAND BY 
MARGARET STOKES. 


The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow. With twelve 
illustrations. By MARGARET STOKES, Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy. (Dublin: Published at 
the Academy House, 1898.) 


Miss MARGARET STOKES, who in this publication shows on a 
large scale the several faces of the High Crosses of Castle- 
dermot and Durrow, has for many years deserved well of all 
who Jove the ancient Christian art of Ireland—as who does 
not who knows it? In a series of important publications 
Miss Stokes has brought to the knowledge of a large number 
of grateful readers the Christian treasures of her native land, 
and has illustrated them with a large amount of supple- 
mentary material. Ornamental manuscripts, metal work, 
leather work, and richly sculptured stone crosses, all of these 
are to be found in Ireland in considerable abundance—con- 
siderable as compared with the early Christian remains of 
any land outside the British islands. Of all these Miss Stokes 
has a knowledge not surpassed by that of any archeologist. 
For all she has a love which counts nothing a labour or a 
trouble that can bring to bear upon them any fresh light, can 
lead to any more complete elucidation. If at times the com- 
parison in date or in beauty with our earliest Anglian remains 
of similar kind savours—from the English point of view—of 
Celtic imagination and Irish impartiality, that is only an 
added charm. No one whois worthy of reading and enjoying 
Miss Stokes’s many contributions to the literature and illus- 
tration of this fascinating subject, will find fault with the 
careful work done, on the ground that at times the full heart 
has guided not quite straight the full mind. One of the most 
serious cases of aberration of this character must be mentioned 
in passing, for it bears, as we shall see in the sequel, straight 
upon the work now in hand. In the South Kensington 
Handbook on English Christian Art in Ireland Miss Stokes 
credits (pp. 125-6) the sculptor of the Anglian Ruthwell Cross 
with having clearly followed the ‘ Byzantine Guide’ in his 
work, in connexion with the legend of Paul and Anthony: ‘We 
see the raven perched on the tree in one panel, giving Paul 
the bread in another, and in a third the meeting and embrace 
of the two saints in the desert.’ But (1) there are no such 
subjects on the cross as the first and second of these ; (2) the 
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third is not the embrace but the breaking of bread in the 
desert, as is clear from the sculpture and is made certain by the 
inscription ; (3) the subject of the mutual breaking of bread 
in the desert, which plays an important part in the legend, is 
not in the most distant way referred to' in the ‘ Byzantine 
Guide’; and (4) the Ruthwell Cross was sculptured a long 
time before the ‘ Byzantine Guide’ appeared. 

The present publication is characterized by all its author’s 
care and skill and thoroughness, and it has on it the stamp 
of a wide and ripe experience. It makes no reference to the 
many other branches of early Christian art in Ireland, tempt- 
ing as it must often have been to wander off into illustrative 
digression. It confines the field severely to Stone Crosses, 
and of those it analyses, in the fullest manner possible, only 
three. It is to be followed, if all goes well, by the issue of 
further parts, dealing in turn with the other High Crosses of 
Ireland, some of them being far finer monuments than those 
here shown. Miss Stokes’s method of illustrating the monu- 
ments is a happy combination of photography and interpre- 
tative skill. It is thus described by the authoress : 


‘It seemed best to sacrifice all pictorial or landscape effect, and 
not to throw the monument into perspective, but to keep in sight the 
single object of distinct reproduction ; therefore, I photographed the 
four sides of each cross as much in the front view as the nature of 
the ground allowed. I waited through the day till the sun had 
illuminated each side in succession, if not prevented by overshadow- 
ing trees; I then made quarter-plate photographs of each side, 
which I afterwards enlarged and printed on platinotype paper. 
Having mounted these, so that they would bear touching with a fine 
sable brush and Indian ink, I returned to the monument. ‘Then, 
having the help of friends whose skill in deciphering patterns often 
exceeded my own—such antiquaries as Lord Walter FitzGerald, Mr. 
George Coffey, and Dr. Healy of Kells—careful rubbings were made 
of every separate panel, those at the summit of the monument being 
taken with much pain and trouble from the tops of ladders, and 
finally the whole photograph was gone over with touches of white in 
the high lights and black in the shadows. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the photograph alone will ever truly represent all the 
art upon these crumbling and timeworn monuments’ (Introduction, 


p. li.). 

Having gone through all that labour, Miss Stokes gives 
her readers reproductions of the careful result. In these 
sumptuous illustrations the crosses stand about fourteen 
inches high, and the details are vastly clearer than on the 
crosses themselves. The letter-press is as thorough as the 

1 Didron, Christian Iconography, ii. 373. 
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illustrations. A uniform plan gives the following particulars 
of each cross: I, situation; 2,name; 3, founder of church 
near cross, existing remains of monastery ; 4, description of 
cross, material, size, &c.; 5, analysis and interpretation of 
figures in panels ; 6, ornamental designs in panels ; 7, ancient 
references to cross ; 8, existing legends connected with cross ; 
9, present condition and position or place of cross ; 10, pre- 
vious illustrations of cross, if any. 

We may say at the outset that the remains of early Irish 
art are worthy of the care which Miss Stokes has lavished 
upon them through by far the greater part of a long life. To 
whatever branch of Christian art in early times men choose to 
turn, they must take into account the work of the Irish 
Church. There were hands then in Ireland so steady, and 
eyes to guide them so clear, that when the microscope is 
applied to the minute detail of an illuminated manuscript, it 
reveals features hidden from the ordinary eye of to-day. 
When a piece of early work of the Irish goldsmith is examined, 
the modern goldsmith gives it up in despair. And the secret 
of it all is that with an artistic power and taste of a very high 
order, the early Irish workman on parchment and in metal 
had a passionate devotion to his work of Christian art which 
knew nothing of hours and of days, knew only that the most 
beautiful thing within compass of his hallowed skill had at 
whatever cost of labour to be produced; and at whatever 
cost of labour he produced it. 

That there are grotesquenesses in some of the details of the 
art treasures of the early Irish Church is true. To the sober 
mind of the Anglo-Saxon, with too much Saxon in him and too 
little Angle to make him worthy of those Anglian ancestors 
whose early work shows a devotion as great and a skill as 
great as even that of the early Irish—to the sober mind of 
such a one these grotesquenesses are disturbing, displeasing. 
The eye wanders with delight over a great page of the Book 
of Kells; marks the wonderful balance of the whole ; loses 
itself completely in a maze of interlacements which as a 
matter of fact are throughout marshalled in the most perfect 
order and absolutely without flaw ; dwells upon the striking 
outline of some great capital letter, as large as the page is 
long, beautiful enough to stimulate a much duller boy than 
Alfred to learn to read, and upon the profusion of orna- 
mental patterns which occupy the whole of the space between 
its bounding lines. Nothing could be more rich, more costly, 
more noble and sumptuous in the way of ornament ; nothing 
more worthy of the sacred subject and the sacred page. 
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Suddenly the eye is arrested by a grinning human face,' or 
a complicated distortion of human limbs. Look at the mag- 
nificent ‘Initium’ of St. Mark’s Gospel. One of the most 
prominent features, forming the upper right-hand corner of 
the page, is a human figure with long legs hanging down, 
seated in the sinuosity of a dragon, the body involved with 
the dragon’s jaws, and one hand in a distorted position 
grasping the dragon’s tongue. Three circles of ornament 
near the centre of the page look well enough as examples of 
maze-decoration until they are analysed: they are then seen 
to be formed each of three human bodies interlaced in a ridi- 
culous manner. On the glorious ‘monogram’ page of St. 
Matthew, with its XPI, there are cats, with rats on their 
backs, and mice or rats eating a wafer. In the ‘Quoniam’ 
of St. Luke there are some twenty men playing about gro- 
tesquely among the letters. On the great page showing the 
Virgin and Child, in the most prominent position on either 
side of the middle of the page are ridiculous grotesques of 
distorted men, and there is a panel with six unusually ugly 
people. And these are by no means isolated examples. The 
eye that has, unfortunately for itself and its owner, got 
thoroughly into the experience of these things, feels a sense 
of surprise and looks very keenly at the page, when there 
seems to be nothing boisterous of this kind on one of the 
wonderful pages of this great treasure-house of Irish art. 
The comparatively few great ornamental pages of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the Anglian book which competes for 
the first prize of beauty with the Book of Kells, are free from 
this element. They are sedate in their loveliness, never in- 
decorous, they never approach in the faintest way to a joke 
or a grin or an Irish bull. The two books are characteristic 
of the two races—as characteristic as anything could well be. 
The charm of the inconsecutiveness of the Irish mind and 
character and speech is here seen to be an aboriginal charac- 
teristic of the race. Modern investigation goes to show that 
the two books were in course of construction about the same 
time. At Lindisfarne the work was being done through a 
period of some years, of which A.D. 700 may be taken as 
about the middle point. For the Book of Kells an earlier 
date used to be claimed, not without warmth; but the last 
time this present writer was in the University Library in 


1 Isolated human heads are found enveloped in scroll-work on stone 
crosses at Kells and Termonfechin. There is a human head, too, on the 
east face of the Durrow Cross, probably meant for the head of Goliath, 
since it lies at the feet of David ; Miss Stokes does not appear to refer 
to this in her description. 
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Dublin, he saw that the card with name and date 4 the 
manuscript had wisely been altered, and it was assigned to 
the eighth century ; thus at least not giving it precedence of 
date over the Lindisfarne Gospels. It is again a characteristic 
of the two races that we know who wrote the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, who illuminated them, who bound them with gold 
and gems, who glossed them. Of the genesis of the Book of 
Kells we know nothing. 

From the study of such complicated patterns on parch- 
ment in the Scriptorium, for the purpose of producing these 
marvellous works of art, no doubt came the application of 
like patterns to the ornamentation of stone monuments. And 
it would not be unfair to argue, from the two noblest of the 
books, that early Christian art in Northumbria was of a more 
artistic temperament than early Christian art in Ireland. We 
should expect that so perverse a habit of lapsing into 
ridiculousnesses and unexpectednesses would mar the sense 
of elegance and balance and restraint when subjects came to 
be transferred to Irish stones. Also, we might feel sure that 
in Anglian sculpture there would be a tendency away from 
the representation of numbers of human figures, while in 
Irish sculpture the tendency would be towards such represen- 
tation. The Anglian mind turned to beauty of decoration ; 
the Irish mind turned that way too, but at the same time it 
desired to people the sculpture with men, no matter that the 
men when produced were rather travesties than men—unless, 
indeed, a long cloak covered al! the difficulties of the drawing 
except the head and the feet. 

A similar grotesqueness is practically not noticed or 
known by five per cent. of those who are privileged to see the 
great ornamental crosiers which testify to the marvellous 
skill of the Irish metal-worker. One of the most graceful and 
beautiful features of the best examples of the crosier is the 
cresting or gallery which crowns the ridge of the curved head. 
‘Crosier’ is in itself a misnomer: the episcopal or abbatial 
implement called by that name is in fact only the glorified 
case of the original walking-staff of the saint to whom the 
bishop or the abbat looked as his principal ecclesiastical 
ancestor. When the light and graceful open-work cresting is 
examined, it is found to be only a series of lean long hounds, 
the jaws of each set with a firm grip in the haunch of the 
hound in front. The airy arcading turns out to be formed of 
the bodies and legs of hounds ; each hound makes a bay and 
two half bays of this arcading: one bay with his fore and 
hind legs and his body, the two half bays where his two ends 
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bite ai are bitten i the nnned A in fai and the one behind, 
The Crosier of Clonmacnoise in the Royal Irish Academy, 
and the Crosier of Lismore, shown in the Duke of Devon. 
shire’s castle there, are instances of this. 

The great crosses of Ireland are almost all of them of 
one general type. They are massive, usually heavy in pro- 
portion and appearance, sometimes—pace the Irish race— 
stumpy. They are Latin crosses, with re-entering curves at 
the four angles of the cross, and they have a great circle or 
wheel tying together the arms, head, and shaft. This wheel 
is not so thick in section as the portions of the cross are, and 
thus it has the appearance of passing through the thickness 
of the arms, head, and shaft, emerging so as to subtend with 
segments of its circumference the angles of the cross. Many 
guesses have been made at the original meaning of the circle 
or wheel. It has been called a glory; it has been said to be 
the crown of thorns. Probably it represents the foundation 
circle of stout osier on which the wicker-work crosses of the 
earliest native Christians were plaited. A strange appearance 
is given to many of the Irish crosses by the prolongation of 
the upper arm to a height which makes the horizontal arms 
look disproportionately short ; St. Martin’s Cross at Iona is 
an example familiar to many people. But a more curious 
and characteristic feature is the heavy stone cap placed on the 
summit of the cross, shaped like a gabled roof, probably for 
the purpose of shooting off the rain. In some cases this 
weatherstone forms an uncouth feature of the monument. 

Some idea of the abundance of these memorials of a by- 
gone age may be formed from the list of those known to Miss 
Stokes. They number fifty-five. Of these, four are Latin 
crosses without the circle or wheel, but decorated as the 
wheel-crosses with Irish patterns ; nine have the shafts only 
preserved, having lost the heads, but the appearances are in 
favour of their having been wheel-crosses. Thirty-seven 
have their heads and circles still. Of the remaining five it is 
not said what their character is. Besides these fifty-five, 
known to be High Crosses, Miss Stokes has been told of 
twenty-three more, but there has not been an opportunity 
of verifying the statements. No High Crosses of the circular 
type are known to Miss Stokes in the counties of Cork, 
Limerick, Cavan, Leitrim, and Longford. It is probably an 
accidental combination that Cork and Limerick form one 
territory in the south-west, in Munster, and the other three 
are grouped together in the centre of the island towards the 
north, one in each of the provinces Leinster, Ulster, and 
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Saati. But ents these five counties, in hid Miss 
Stokes has not heard of any High Crosses, there are no less 
than eleven more in which she has not verified reports, and 
therefore does not tabulate any High Cross. These counties 
are Kerry and Tipperary in Munster; Westmeath, Dublin, 
Queen’s County and Wexford in Leinster; Mayo and 
Roscommon in Connaught; and in Ulster, Donegal, Fer- 
managh, and Tyrone. Lest this large number of 60 or 70 or 
80 crosses or parts of crosses of early type seem larger than 
it is proportion, it may be well to say, with Mr. Romilly 
Allen in the article quoted a few lines below, that there are 
in Wales 40 places at which early sculptured stones are 
found, 15 in the Isle of Man, 250 in England, and 300 in 
Scotland. The number (250) in England, it may be added, 
grows larger every year. 

It would be misleading to engage in speculations based 
on this geographical distribution in connexion with the his- 
tory of the several parts of Ireland, at least until the facts of 
the existence or non-existence of crosses are exhaustively 
known. If the districts which have no High Crosses had 
been all in the north of Ireland, or all in the south, or all or 
none in the parts about the east coast, it would have been 
easy to suggest explanations of the phenomenon. 

It is evident that more accurate knowledge is required 
before any sound argument can be founded on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Irish crosses. A most accurate 
compiler and a most careful observer, Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
in an interesting article on the ‘Early Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland and Ireland, in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, May 10, 1897, gives a list of the 
localities where the best-known crosses of Ireland are to be 
found. His total number is 59, as against Miss Stokes’s 55. He 
gives 26 to Leinster, Miss Stokes 31 ; 7 to Munster, Miss 
Stokes 4; 18 to Ulster, Miss Stokes 15; 8 to Connaught, 
Miss Stokes 5. They only. agree in twelve counties out of 
thirty-two, and of the twelve cases of agreement eight are wz/ 
returns. The largest differences are: Donegal, where Miss 
Stokes reports none and Mr. Allen five; Armagh, where Miss 
Stokes reports seven and Mr. Allen two; and Meath, where 
Miss Stokes reports eight and Mr. Allen four. It is a curious 
coincidence that if Miss Stokes’s excess in Leinster is added 
to Mr. Allen’s total, and Mr. Allen’s excesses in the other 
provinces are added to Miss Stokes’s total, the result in each 
case is sixty-four. It seems not improbable that Mr. Allen 
knows as a fact of some High Crosses which Miss Stokes has 
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not verified, and that Mr. Allen may possibly have counted 
as crosses one or two monuments which Miss Stokes would 
not class as High Crosses. 

Miss Stokes records a larger number of High Crosses in 
Leinster than in the rest of Ireland put together: 31 to 24. 
Mr. Allen gives to Leinster a preponderance less than that, 
but still considerable: 26 to 18, 8, and 7. This broad 
difference between Leinster and the other provinces may 
perhaps be allowed to suggest a general conclusion. Miss 
Stokes will, we fear, not thank us for remarking that her 
figures, as contrasted with Mr. Allen’s, seem conclusive in a 
direction which may be distasteful to her national instinct. 
That part of Ireland which was most open to the foreign 
influences of Angle, Dane, and Norman, is the part which 
has the largest number, and by far the finest, of these 
remarkable monuments. This does not look like an inde- 
pendent national development of these crosses. They are 
wanting in some of the most characteristically Irish parts of 
Ireland. 

The geographical distribution of the High Crosses has a 
still more important bearing in this same direction when we 
turn for comparison to the lists of Ogham inscriptions. Miss 
Stokes records no High Cross in counties Cork and Kerry ; 
Mr. Allen records only two crosses, Tullylease and Reask. 
These two counties form the district in which the great mass 
of the Ogham inscriptions are found. Mr. Allen records no 
cross in county Waterford ; Miss Stokes only two. If Water- 
ford is added to Cork and Kerry, we have a large district 
which includes an overwhelming proportion of the Oghams of 
Ireland. That the Ogham-stones are the most characteristically 
early-Irish remains we have is an axiom in Irish archeology. 
That the great area which is the home of almost all of 
them is almost entirely without examples of the Irish 
crosses is very significant of other than early-Irish influence 
in the development of the sculptured crosses. 

These general facts become more striking when we look 
into the actual figures. Twenty years ago Mr. Brash’s large 
book on The Ogam Inscriptions of the Gaedhil in the British 
Islands was published. There have been many discoveries 
of Ogham inscriptions since that time in the British Isles, not 
in Ireland only; but the discoveries have not seriously 
affected the relative numbers. Of about 200 described by 
Mr. Brash, about 170 are in Cork, Kerry, and Waterford. 
The only other county with a number not practically negli- 
gible is Kilkenny, and Kilkenny, though in Leinster, is 
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contiguous to Waterford. A glance at the map will show 
the continuity of this long and narrow area of Ogham 
inscriptions. The remaining twenty or so are spread over 
fourteen counties. At least two other counties are now 
known to have one each, 

From this investigation it appears that the only county 
of modern times which has a fair number both of Ogham 
inscriptions and of High Crosses is Kilkenny. And of 
Kilkenny it is true that while Miss Stokes’s number of High 
Crosses and Mr. Allen’s, added together, give it more than 
any other county in Ireland similarly treated, Kerry has 
twelve times as many Ogham inscriptions, Cork seven times 
as many, and Waterford five times as many. In its number 
of Oghams, Kilkenny, with its many crosses, is only a small 
Triton among the minnows. 

It may probably be taken as a sound conclusion that 
either the race of men who graved the Ogham characters on 
rough standing stones, or cut them on lintels of stone cells 
and passages, were different from those who set up the High 
Crosses, or the race of men who graved the Oghams had been 
subjected to foreign influences in those parts of Ireland 
where the High Crosses are found, and had been left free 
from such influences in other parts. A similar problem 
occurs in Wales, where, however, there is an explanation 
which does not apply to Ireland: namely, that the Ogham- 
cutters were driven westwards to the south of Ireland by the 
westward pressure of the inhabitants of the middle parts of 
Britain. Latitude 52° runs straight through the areas of chief 
Ogham activity in Wales and Ireland alike. Such geographical 
movement of race as there may have been must have been 
westwards, 

But in all calculations which contrast the evidences of 
the existence of rude stone monuments and monuments of 
sculptured stone, it must be borne in mind that in the course 
of civilization rude stone monuments are naturally broken 
up and used for building and other purposes. Once so 
broken up, the fragments have no tale to tell ; whereas the 
fragments of a sculptured stone have their story written on 
some at least of their faces. There can be no doubt that 
many and many a stone in Ireland, built into a wall or a 

cottage, has Oghams on it which no eye has ever noticed, 
even though the few remains of incised notches are on the 
surface which meets the eye. But once set up a great 
sculptured cross from twelve to twenty feet high, and however 


it may be broken up and used, there are pretty sure to be 
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pieces left which tell even to the careless eye that such a 
monument used to exist. 

Miss Stokes collects from Irish records a considerable 
number of passages which suggest that some at least of the 
Irish crosses were Sanctuary crosses, under the invocation of 
certain saints whose names they bore and who took the 
fugitive under their protection—a protection not always effec- 
tive. The crosses stood, the suggestion is, outside the rampart 
of the sanctuary. It is difficult to apply this principle to the 
crosses at Clonmacnoise : the Cros na Screaptra (Cross of the 
Scriptures) is placed nowhere near a boundary, it is close to 
some of the central buildings ; the Cros Ard (High cross) is 
nearer the boundary, but still well within it. The Cross of 
Comgall, which has disappeared (unless the very remarkable 
portions of a cross of type very much more Pictish than Irish 
can be regarded as his), is said to have stood at the end of the 
causeway ; where Bishop Etchen’s Cross was placed, no one 
can say. 

A circular plan in the ancient Irish manuscript known as 
the Book of St. Mulling has been very closely examined, and 
chemicals have been applied to it. It now appears to repre- 
sent the monastery with a circular rampart.' One entrance is 
shown, and close to it, within the Cashel, is marked ‘ Cross of 
Christ with His Apostles.’ Outside are marked crosses of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, west, south, east, and north; 
and south-east, south-west, &c., crosses of Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Ezekiel and (obliterated) no doubt Isaiah. This is a corro- 
boration of the theory that many of these crosses mark the 
boundary of a sanctuary in which fugitives might find shelter 
till their cases could be properly and quietly investigated. 
Miss Stokes might have found a most apposite illustration, or 
evidence, in the fact that when Athelstane visited Yorkshire 
and Durham on his way to fight the Scotch, on the great 
occasion when he clothed the body of St. Cuthbert in the 
robes which ‘ A£lflaed caused to be made for the pious bishop 
Frithestan,’ he gave the right of sanctuary to Beverley, and 
marked it by crosses of stone which are described as nobly 
sculptured (xobiliter insculpte). Surely some time or other some 
pieces of these strictly Sanctuary crosses must be found. 

The details of Athelstane’s arrangement throw great light 
upon the Mulling plan and also upon the crosses at Clonmac- 
noise, regarded from this point of view. There were three 
bounds of degrees of the ‘ peace’ of Beverley as a sanctuary. 
The first was from the cross beyond the valley of Mollescrofte 


1 Page x. of Miss Stokes’s Introduction to the work under review. 
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up to the nobly sculptured crosses which Athelstane set up 
on either side of the way at the entrance of Beverley. The 
second was from these crosses to the church porch. The 
third was from the entrance of the porch to the church door. 
Inside the church there were also three degrees. The first 
was from the door to the choir. The next was from the 
entrance to the choir to the presbytery. The last was within 
the presbytery, where was the high altar with the Sacred 
Body, the relics of Saints, the precious body of St. John of 
Beverley, and near to the altar a stone seat (which still exists 
here as at Hexham), called the ‘frith stol’ or chair of peace, to 
which a fugitive coming had full security of protection. In 
connexion with Athelstane’s erection of crosses at the entrance 
to Beverley, it may be remarked that practically the only 
crosses on the Continent comparable with the crosses which 
abounded in England in pre-Norman times are the small 
crosses set up on black pillars in the nave of S. Petronio at 
Bologna ; and these were brought into the church, that they 
might be saved from decay, from the positions they occupied 
at the several entrances to the city. 

It should be remembered, by the way, that even if a cross 
bears the name of a person to whose memory it was set up, 
and that, too, a contemporaneous person, it need not be a 
sepulchral cross, Thus the cross at Clonmacnoise set up to 
King Flann was certainly not set oh the king’s grave. Of 
the seven crosses set up in memory of the journey of the body 
of Aldhelm from Doulting, where he died, to Malmesbury, 
where he was buried, only one was near the little church of 
St. Michael on Malmesbury Mount, where his body rested. 
They were called Bishopstones, and the Beverley crosses may 
well have been called Athelstane’s crosses. In early Eng- 
land—that is, in pre-Conquest times—there is much evidence 
which suggests that a churchyard usually had three standing 
crosses with ornamental designs, and it is quite possible that 
when the cemetery was first consecrated, long before the 
existence of a church, there were crosses set up at each corner 
and in the centre, those being the five places where Ecgbert’s 
Pontifical bids prayer be said. The central cross would in 
time become the churchyard cross, about opposite the south 
door, the church being built on the north boundary of the 
old cemetery in order not to disturb the bodies gathered 
round the central cross. When a really early churchyard can 
be found, with its original dimensions unchanged or recover- 
able, the stump of the church cross is generally very near the 
centre of the primary sleeping-ground of the faithful. 

K2 
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The subjects of the sculptures on the Irish crosses raise 
questions of supreme interest and importance. Of the two 
crosses at Castledermot, county Kildare, the north cross 
stands 10 ft. 3 in. high, and the south 14 ft. 3 in., in each case 
including a base of about 3 ft. Thus the actual crosses are 
about 7 ft. and 11 ft. high: quite small as compared with 
several of the English crosses. Counting the bases, which 
are sculptured with subjects, there are twenty-nine panels or 
subjects on the north cross, and thirty-seven on the south 
cross, sixty-six in all—a very large number. Of these, twenty- 
three panels are filled with ornamental patterns, scrolls, 
spirals, interlacements ; there is no approach to the foliage or 
foliaginous scrolls which are so very beautiful a feature in 
English crosses of the earliest date. Thirteen of the panels 
have one, two, or three human figures, with no interpretation 
or meaning beyond guesswork. Of the recognized subjects, 
the following appear on both crosses: the Crucifixion, Daniel 
with four lions, the Fall, the sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham and 
Melchisedek, David and his harp, the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, the Apostles, in groups of three on one cross in 
pairs on the other. The subjects not common to both are 
said by Miss Stokes to be : Noah driving the animals into the 
ark, Jacob wrestling, the martyrdom of St. Peter, and Death 
bound. Some of these interpretations are open to question, 
as is indicated elsewhere in these remarks; but on one point 
there is no room for doubt: as artistic work they must be 
described as not rude only but poor. Of course there is 
marked inability to represent the human form in any sense 
correctly. That is no special reproach to the Irish artists : it 
is notoriously the weak point of a great deal of early art. 
The crosses at Bewcastle and Ruthwell are probably the only 
signal exceptions in these islands ; the draughtsmanship 
there displayed is a worthy progenitor of the pen-and-ink 
drawing of the later Anglo-Saxons, which is especially suc- 
cessful in regard to the human figure. No doubt the human 
figure as drawn in pre-Conquest times was elongated and 
attenuated in the illustrations of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts ; 
but the drawing is very firm and clear, and the effect of the 
figure is graceful. These characteristics of elongation and 
attenuation may be observed in the representation of the sons 
of Godwin in the Bayeux Tapestry. No one of the Castle- 
dermot figures can compare with the Bewcastle figures, and 
not one gives any foretaste of such draughtsmanship as the 
Anglo-Saxon school maintained and developed. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more monotonous set of six pairs of 
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human hinietn than the sensiuesiiiniline of the Apostles on the 
south cross, or a more monotonous row of eight persons than 
the representation of the multitude with the loaves and fishes 
on the base of the same cross. A comparison with one of 
the very interesting little crosses at Aycliffe,' near Darlington, 
where the Apostles are shown, is very much in favour of the 
Anglian artist. Three Apostles in one panel are balanced by 
three in another: the dress of the one three is different from 
the dress of the other three ; they hold their books differently ; 
they turn their feet differently ; their canopies are different. 
Two Apostles in one panel balance two in another ; but again 
the dresses differ ; and while the one pair carry only a cross 
each, the other pair carry both a cross anda book. That is 
a large amount of artistic variety. The eleventh Apostle is 
St. Peter crucified with his head downwards, the details of the 
crucifixion being all properly shown, so that when the rubbing 
is turned upside down the panel correctly represents a cruci- 
fixion of the usual type. 

It will be well to compare the subjects on the Durrow 
Cross with those on the Anglian cross of the earliest type 
which has the largest number of subjects: namely, the great 
cross at Ruthwell.? Of the Sandbach crosses, in Cheshire, 
which also abound in subjects, we shall speak later ; they 
appear to be much more akin to the Irish crosses, and are 
probably of the same less early period as the best of the Irish 
examples. The Durrow Cross is 12 ft. high, the shaft being 
only 6 ft. and the head 6 ft., a very disproportionate arrange- 
ment, which mars the general appearance of many of the Irish 
crosses. The Ruthwell Cross is about 17 ft. 6 in. high, the 
shaft being about 14 ft. 6 in., which is also the height of the 
shaft at Bewcastle. The centre and horizontal arms of the 
head of the Ruthwell Cross are lost, but enough remains to 
show that the subjects on the head were very simple—for 
instance, a single bird in the top key—and had not the 
slightest connexion with the subjects on the huge head of 
the Durrow Cross, where on one side is the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, with nine other figures, and on the other side our Lord 
in glory, with scenes from the life of David. The figures are 
painfully lacking the dignity of those at Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle. The fifteen panels of the Durrow shaft are accounted 


' There are illustrations of these crosses in Stuart’s Scu/piured Stones 
of Scotland, vol. ii. 
: This and the Bewcastle Cross are shown in large size both in 
Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotiand, vol. ii., and in “Stephens’s Old 
Northern Runic Monuments, vol. i. 
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for thus: two inscriptions ; two interlacements and spirals; 
ten subjects, viz. seizure of Christ by two armed men, three 
figures, two soldiers at the tomb, the sacrifice of Isaac, two 
figures in chains with a third figure and angels, a crowned 
king, with sword, seated, Cain and Abel (?), the Fall, two 
griffins, two figures, Jacob and the angel. The Ruthwell 
subjects are ten, one of them worn away ; two of the sides are 
completely occupied by foliage scrolls with twelve birds and 
animals, The nine subjects are: the flight into Egypt, Paul 
and Anthony in the desert, our Lord with His feet on swine’s 
heads, John Baptist with the lamb, the Salutation, our 
Lord’s feet being washed, the healing of the man blind from 
his birth, the Annunciation, the Crucifixion. It would not be 
easy to indicate more clearly the complete diverseness of the 
two schools of thought that produced these two monuments, 
as it would not be easy to show greater difference in artistic 
treatment. 

The English cross which in its subjects comes nearest to 
the Durrow Cross is the larger of the two crosses at Sandbach 
in Cheshire.! The shaft alone of this cross is 16 ft. high. 
Three panels have two human figures each, with no special 
feature to interpret them; one panel has a smith’s tools ; 
others have a man head downwards with a shield, our Lord 
led bound, Simon with the Cross, the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion ? (very complete in details), with the symbols of 
the Evangelists, the Infant in the manger with horse (or ox) 
and ass, our Lord seated in glory, and a very similar group 
which may represent the Virgin seated. On one side of the 
shaft there are eleven figures with a very bold and skilfully 
self-interlaced dragon descending upon them (probably the 
descent of the Holy Ghost) and on the opposite side is a 
tree-scroll like those at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, but with all 
the tendrils ending in horrid heads of beasts. Near the 
bottom is one man, very badly represented, standing on the 
tree-scroll. We venture to suggest that this is the tree of 
death, and the man is the twelfth Apostle, proceeding to hang 
himself. On the smaller of the two crosses which stand side 
by side at Sandbach all the twelve Apostles are shown, with 
an interlacement of dragons descending upon them, and there 
is no tree-scroll. The Apostles in each case are represented 

1 These are figured in Earwaker’s History of Cheshire. 

* A photograph of this panel, specially enlarged to an unusual size, 
lies before us. It shows the figures as rude, and not very gainly, but 
they have réal character and dignity. The crosses themselves are a good 


deal worn, and this method of enlarged photographs has proved very 
effective as a revelation of their details. 
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in a unique ‘manner, completely dies the very stiff and 
unmeaning repetition of pairs or threes all exactly alike which 
we find in Ireland. At Sandbach a raised stem or pole runs 
right up the middle of the face. From this project horizontal 
pegs alternately to one side and the other, and on these pegs 
the eleven and the twelve stand ; some bow the head forward, 
some crane the neck backwards to gaze up. As human figures, 
they do no credit to their perpetrator. 

We have mentioned a panel with a man head downwards, 
having a shield. Miss Stokes assigns one of the Castle- 
dermot panels to the martyrdom of St. Peter ; it is a representa- 
tion of three men, one holding a sword and another holding 
by the two ankles a man head downwards. We venture to 
doubt this being St. Peter. There is nothing whatever to 
suggest such an ascription, except the fact of a man head 
downwards: all else is against it. On the noble cross-head at 
Winwick in Lancashire there is a subject almost identical with 
the Castledermot panel, but in that case each of two men 
holds an ankle of the naked man, and each with the other 
hand is using a weapon—probably it is a saw which they are 
working together.'. In each case it is the dismemberment of 
aman, not the crucifixion of St. Peter. When that is in- 
tended to be shown, we have the cross properly represented, 
and St. Peter’s arms duly stretched out. There is, as we 
have seen, an excellent example of this on one of the crosses 
at Aycliffe near Darlington. 

The Sandbach man head downwards, with shield, is a 
subject different from either of these. It represents the over- 
throw of an armed man. In the St. John’s (Cambridge) 
Psalter of Irish origin the defeat of Goliath is shown. The 
difference in representation as between him and -David is that 
David stands on his feet and Goliath on his head. Turn the 
book upside down, and Goliath is on his feet and David on 
his head. On the Gosforth Cross there is a horse upside 
down. It is a graphic way of representing a complete over- 
throw. 

The ‘ Mount Athos Painter’s Guide,’ or ‘ Byzantine Guide 
to Painting, which Miss Stokes translated from the French in 
her edition of Didron’s Christian JTconography (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1886), exhausts the subjects of our 
Lord’s life, miracles, parables, and of the types and antitypes 
of the Old and New Testaments. It would be difficult to 


1 Miss Stokes refers in a note to the sawing asunder of the Prophet 
Isaiah. The Winwick panel may well represent that ; the Castledermot 
panel does not, or at least not correctly. 
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suggest any well known Scriptural subject which is not con- 
tained in the ‘ Guide,’ with instructions how to represent it in 
painting. Thus it is easy to find coincidences between the 
subjects on crosses and the subjects in the ‘Guide’ ; it would 
be much more difficult to find no such coincidence. Of 
course the prescriptions or recipes for the manner of repre- 
senting the subjects are as a rule much too elaborate for use 
in sculpture on stone, so there is practically no opportunity 
for proving or suggesting the influence of the ‘Guide’ in any 
given panel. When we see on a cross a man kneeling on the 
back of a fierce beast and tearing open his jaw, we are 
content that the artist has so represented the act of David, 
and we do not feel any need of the explanation that the 
‘Byzantine Guide’ says that is the way to represent the 
slaying of the lion and the bear, especially when we find 
that the ‘Guide’ does not say so. On the other hand, we 
cannot quarrel with anyone who maintains that the Irish 
artist had before him the manuscript of the ‘Guide.’ The 
treatment of subjects common to several of the Irish crosses 
is usually so much alike that there must have been some 
common source ; but that was pretty sure to be the case 
when the certainty that early designers must have been very 
few is taken into account. That the common source was the 
‘Byzantine Guide’ scarcely seems to be borne out by the 
facts as given by Miss Stokes herself. Take, for instance, 
the analysis of the sculptures on the north cross of Castle- 
dermot, where Miss Stokes claims success in ‘ following a 
systematic method of interpretation, instead of venturing on 
haphazard guesswork.’ 

‘Here the Scriptural message of Redemption commences, as 
prescribed in the “ Painter’s Guide of Mount Athos,” with a figure 
of Death awakened in the tomb by the sound of the Gospel message. 
This figure is a prelude to the drama which opens at the Fall of 
Man on the central panel of the west face of the cross. Redemp- 
tion is prefigured by the sacrifice of Isaac ; triumph over suffering 
by Daniel in the den of lions, martyrdom by the crucifixion of St. 
Peter head downwards. ‘The Lord’s Supper is typified by the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, and by Melchizedek holding plate 
and chalice before Abraham. On the east side is the final Act of 
Redemption—the Death of Christ—with the Church bearing witness 
to it in the form of the twelve Apostles arranged in groups of three 
around it. The treatment of this subject—the great drama of 
Redemption—is not exactly the same on any two crosses that I have 
yet seen, yet a// the subjects, except the illustrations of local legend, 
are among those prescribed in the books above mentioned.’ 


It is evident with regard to most of these scenes that if 
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indedase chiens were to be heii at all, it neti no very 
elaborate instructions to pick out such as are found here. 
No doubt a book like the ‘ Painter’s Guide’ was the result of 
centuries of natural selection of subjects, and not the primary 
cause of selection. With regard to some of the subjects on 
English crosses, and in all probability even on some Irish 
crosses, the designers worked on rules which gradually built 
up the detailed instructions of the ‘Byzantine Guide.’ It 
should be noticed, further, that there are on this one cross 
three panels of human figures, which Miss Stokes, with all 
her knowledge of the books of instruction, does not interpret. 
And of those which are interpreted, the panel assigned to 
the martyrdom of St. Peter certainly does not represent that 
subject, and it is at least doubtful whether the three crowned 
figures on the top arm of the cross are three Apostles, none 
of the other figures supposed to be Apostles being crowned. 
It is a trifle, but not without its importance, that the ‘ Guide’ 
directs that seven lions shall be shown with Daniel, whereas 
here are only four. The mind that fitted heads and bodies 
into all kinds of odd places in the Book of Kells would 
easily have got at least scraps of seven lions into this panel 
if seven had been the order; on another of the crosses the 
artist rises to six lions. Considering the devotion of the 
early Irish to the number seven in ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, we may rely upon it that a bold attempt to show 
seven beasts would have been made. It is certain that a 
number of these subjects were common property of artists 
very long before the ‘Guide’ was produced. It is equally 
certain that, except in details which are a matter of course if 
such a subject as the sacrifice of Isaac is to be shown, the 
Irish crosses do not show as a rule fidelity to the instructions 
of the ‘ Guide.’ 

The remark that on this one cross there are three panels 
of human figures which not even the ‘ Byzantine Guide’ 
explains, derives additional importance from a consideration 
of others of the Irish crosses, where the sculpture is in many 
cases less worn than here. On the south-east cross at 
Monasterboice, Miss Stokes stated in the South Kensington 
Handbook on Early Christian Art in Ireland (pp. 134-5) that 
thirteen out of twenty-two panels were then (1887) as yet 
unexplained, and on the west cross eighteen out of twenty- 
four: that is, thirty-three panels out of forty-six which not 
even the ‘ Byzantine Guide’ explains. And if we look at the 
fifteen panels which have been interpreted, we shall not find 
any very obvious connexion with the ‘ Guide.’ The only one 
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of the subjects which is common to both crosses is the Cruci- 
fixion. The others are: (south-west cross) the Fall, the Ex- 
pulsion, Adam delving and Eve spinning, Cain and Abel, the 
Magi, the three warriors before David, the weighing of souls, 
the Last Judgment ; (west cross) Isaac, Samson, David and 


Goliath, the empty Tomb, the Descent into Hell, our Lord in 
Glory. It is interesting and suggestive to find that the one 


cross supplements the other, whereas at Castledermot many 
subjects are common to both crosses. But it can certainly 
not be suggested that persons ordinarily acquainted with the 
Bible or with Biblical subjects for artistic representation 


needed the ‘ Byzantine Guide’ to direct them to such scenes 
as are here shown. The one recondite subject, given as a 
type of the Adoration of the Magi, viz. the three warriors 
before David, might no doubt have needed the help of the 
‘Guide.’ But the ‘Guide’ happens not to give any such 


subject in connexion with the scenes from David’s life. 

We do not find in the Irish crosses those signs of 
development which ought to be found in monuments of 
native growth, covering—as it is claimed—a considerable 
period of time. There is a sameness of subject and of 
treatment in the Irish monuments which is not found in the 
corresponding monuments in England. We have in England 
a certainty about the dates and therefore the succession of 
some of our finest ancient monuments which is lacking in 
Ireland. With us, the earliest High Cross is that at Bewcastle. 
There is on one of its panels a long inscription in archaic 
Anglian runes, the first piece of English in existence, declar- 
ing that ‘this slender sign’ was set up ‘in memory of 
Aichfrith, once king, and son of Oswy ;’ and on another side 
of the great shaft, where are engraved a number of names 
of contemporary members of the Mercian royal family, with 
which the Northumbrian family had intermarried, we read 
‘first year of Ecgfrith, king of this reich. The date is 
therefore 670, two hundred and fifty years before the first Irish 
cross which can be dated.! The Bewcastle Cross, the shaft 


1 One of the High Crosses at Monasterboice and one at Clonmac- 
noise are dated by their inscriptions to the years 923 and 924. This is 
the earliest date given in Miss Stokes’s dated list of Irish Crosses in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (Chronological Table at p. 198). The 
under sides of the arms, where the sculpture has been protected from the 
weather, are almost as fresh as the day they were cut. The Almighty 
Hand is specially clear and free from decay. No doubt is left on the 
observant mind that the same designer of subjects worked at the two 
crosses. We are ready to agree with Miss Stokes that the North Cross 
at Castledermot is probably older than these two dated crosses ; but it 
comes from the same impulse and influence. 
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only being 7 stu, has panels of interlacing work, panels of 


very stiff foliage, a large panel of chequers quite unique ; 
one side completely occupied by a very beautiful stem of a 
vine-like tree, waving from side to side, and throwing off 
graceful spiral tendrils, in which are curious creatures eating 


the fruit. The remaining side has, in high relief on a sunk 


field, at foot Alchfrith with his hawk, in the middle a most 
remarkable figure of our Lord, and at top John Baptist with 
the Lamb. Nothing more dignified than the figure of our 
Lord can be imagined ; who in the world could carve such a 
figure at that time in this or any land, is a very great puzzle, 
and it is impossible to say who could have done it at any 
later period when Anglian runes were in use. A comparison 
of it with the very best figure on any Irish cross is out of the 
question ; they belong to different worlds. The next English 
cross in point of time is either the Ruthwell Cross or 
the Abercorn Cross. The Ruthwell Cross is a great shaft, 
covered with Anglian runes, less archaic than those at Bew- 
castle, giving us stanzas of an ancient Anglian sacred poem, 
the ‘Dream of the Holy Rood.’ There were only very few 
years during which the Anglian influence was dominant in 
that part of Scotland, and we cannot well put the cross later 
than Ecgfrith’s death in 685. The interlacements and the 
stiff foliage and the chequers of the Bewcastle shaft have all 
disappeared from the designs on the Ruthwell Cross. Two 
whole sides are devoted to graceful trees of life, practically 
the same as that on the Bewcastle Cross, and these are the 
sides which carry the poem in runes. The other two sides 
are divided into panels with subjects from the New Testa- 
ment, as already described, a figure of our Lord almost as 
noble as that at Bewcastle, and a representation of Paul and 
Anthony breaking bread in the desert. The panels with 
subjects are surrounded by borders, on which the subject is 
described in beautifully cut Latin words, in Roman capitals 
of great value palzographically.! The inscriptions are taken 
from the Vulgate, except in the case of Paul and Anthony. 
Next in order of development before or after this comes 
the great fragment of a shaft at Abercorn, where, in the 
palmiest days of Northumbria, before Ecgfrith’s foolish and 
fatal invasion of the region of the Picts, an Anglian bishopric 
had been set up, only to last very few years. If the other 


1 Facsimiles of these beautifully cut inscriptions, and also of the 
runes of the poem, will be found in a book published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Zheodore and Wilfrith, pp. 241 and 
246. 
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fragments are ever found, there may be an inscription on 
them ; there is none on the massive portion now safe in the 
kirk of Abercorn. One of its broader sides has a panel of 
interlacing work, and two other panels, one with dragonesque 
creatures involved in intricate interlacements, and the other 
with a very bold rectangular fret.'_ These two panels probably 
point to a desire on the part of the Anglian designer of the 
monument to include a pattern which would propitiate the 
Picts on the north side of the Forth, to minister to whom 
the bishop was appointed who set his bishop’s stool on the 
safe side of the water. The other three sides are filled with 
foliage scrolls,? two double and one single, of very beautiful 
character, completely unlike the beautiful trees of life on the 
Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses. On the side which has the 
single scroll—a scroll, by the way, so far as is known, quite 
unique—there is at the top a fragment of an upper panel, 
with the zigzag fret so characteristic of Celtic work, a further 
evidence of the influence of the locality upon the design. 
This cross also must be dated not later than 685, in which 
year the bishop left Abercorn and went to live at Whitby, 
his Pictish see being emancipated from Anglian rule for ever. 
So far we have seen the regular development of graceful 
continuous foliage scrolls, and the disappearance of the 
representation of the human figure. The fourth of the great 
Anglian crosses of that early period—later, however, by half 
a century—is the cross which stood at the head of Acca’s 
grave, set there about 740. It is a very noble monument. 
The whole of one side is occupied by a Latin inscription, 
evidently in very bold Roman capitals and minuscles, but 
almost entirely defaced. We know from history that it set 
forth the fact of Acca’s burial there. The other sides are 
completely covered by symmetrical and continuous vine 
scrolls, double on the broader face, single on the others. It 
would scarcely be possible to exceed the beauty of these 
scrolls.* They are quite unlike anything at Bewcastle or 
Ruthwell, and on the other hand quite unlike any of the 
scrolls at Abercorn. Simeon of Durham rightly describes 
them as mzribili celatura. 
We have thus seen the development in Northumbria, from 
1 This side is shown in Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. 
* These sides are not shown in Stuart’s great volumes. They had 
not in his time been seen, the stone being still embedded in the wall. It 
has now been taken out. Two of the scrolls are shown in Theodore and 
Wilfrith, already referred to, p. 163. 


% There is an illustration of a part of this stone in Zheodore and 
Wilfrith, on p. 258, from a photograph. 
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AD. 670 to A.D. 740, tending steadily to the ducneuiiiin of the 
cross with the most beautiful imaginings of the designer of 
foliage, and culminating in a work of the highest beauty. 
We must not digress into the discussion, so cognate to this 
inquiry, of the very curious remains in Italy known as ‘ Arian 
Crosses. From time to time fragments of crosses are still 
found in Northumbria which show that the gracefulness and 
fitness of the decoration developed in that province got a 
lasting hold upon the Anglian temperament, and were re- 
peated in one monument after another till these beautiful 
crosses must have been exceedingly abundant. 

We have also the motive for setting up crosses in North- 
umbria. Only thirty-five years before the Bewcastle Cross 
was set up, Oswald had won his great victory at Heavenfield, 
after planting in the ground a great wooden cross as the ‘ sign’ 
under which he fought. This, Bede says, was the first cross 
set up in Northumbria. It set the example; an example 
very largely followed in that province, as the almost countless 
fragments show. 

And we have, too, the motive for the decoration of 
the cross, with a view to making it a beautiful thing. The 
early Anglian poem of the ‘ Dream of the Holy Rood’ de- 
clares that the Cross of Christ was no outcast’s gallows, but 
a fair thing that angels gazed upon; and the vision of the 
Cross in the poem was a vision of gold and jewels and bright- 
ness. 

We have also the means by which the work was done. 
Benedict Biscop brought masons from Gaul, at the very time 
when these great monuments began to be made, and to the 
very province in which they are found. Wilfrith did the 
same; and of him it is told that he travelled about with a 
party of workmen and halted here and there to do Church 
work ; among the workmen stonecutters being prominently 
mentioned. Probably one at least of the foreigners was. 
brought from Lombardy, and Benedict or Wilfrith came by 
accident or design upon a Lombard artist who was by birth 
or training a Greek. There we have a combination which 
produces the whole observed effect. That anything ever dis- 
covered in Ireland could have originated any one of the great 
and noble monuments of which we have spoken is completely 
impossible, 

The remains of noble monuments once standing in Eng- 
land are very numerous. It used to be supposed that 
Northumbria had almost a monopoly of them. But the 
midlands, and especially Northamptonshire, have many fine 
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examples—probably tenonshile to the direct influence of 
Wilfrith, who owned a considerable amount of land in that 
region. Every year has its discovery of fragments, as churches 
are restored, and the remarkable thing is that, speaking gene- 
rally, no two are alike. The latest discovery, only last year, at 
Rous Clench, yields a fragment with ornamentation and a 
subject never before found among the hundreds of English 
fragments, and of course not found on any Irish or Scottish 
stone. Down in Wiltshire, a district supposed to be lacking 
such ornamental monuments, they found, a few years ago, a 
whole museum of these pre-Norman sculptures. At Glouces- 
ter, again supposed to be beyond the ornamental pale, a piece 
of a very fine shaft was found a few years ago. 

Some special and separate words must be said of the 
interlacements which form so striking a part of the ornamen- 
tation of the Irish crosses, and have been so beautifully 
executed by the Irish designers and stonecutters. It is a 
subject on which a large volume might be written without by 
any means exhausting it. No one can realize the skill and 
the intricacy of the work until he has laboriously outlined the 
whole of some of the great panels on rubbings taken by 
himself. There are three contiguous panels on the great 
cross at Monasterboice which cost this present writer many 
hours of work—work well worth doing. They are as good 
as the best of the patterns in the Book of Kells or the Lindis- 
farne Gospels. There is a square panel on one of the crosses 
in the churchyard at Kells, filled with nine circles, each with 
its circumference broken off and passing away to other 
circles in the system, each with an inner concentric circle 
similarly treated, and each with two diameters which come 
from the circumferences of other circles where they are 
broken off—a beautifully symmetrical and well-balanced 
piece of ornament. But, beautiful and intricate as these are, 
there are on the sculptured stones of Scotland large numbers 
of panels of ornament of exactly the same type, costing at 
least as many hours to unravel and outline—experto crede— 
and quite as good as the Irish patterns ; better they could 
not be. In England, too, though here we developed by 
preference in the direction of graceful scrolls of foliaginous 
ornamentation, we have a much larger area of stone covered 
with interlacing patterns than they have in Ireland. The 
interlacing work grows very poor, by comparison, as the time 
of the Norman Conquest is approached, but even in the later 
times some very fine examples are found, as, for instance, the 
great late-Anglian grave-slab from the great find in the 
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foundations: of ie ‘Middle Chapter House at Draieiee or 
several of the late-Saxon shafts of crosses found in such 
profusion at Ramsbury in Wiltshire. These two discoveries 
of the last ten years are enough to stock a museum. In 
arabesque and scroll work, Ireland is very poor; Scotland 
has one or two really good examples; England is rich 
beyond description. A ruder and poorer scroll and interlace- 
ment could scarcely be found than those on the north and 
south edges of the North Cross at Castledermot. 

The ignorance prevalent in England with regard to these 
great treasures of a highly artistic and distant past has made 
it necessary to say almost as much of England as of Ireland. 
But it was necessary to say it also in order that a fair balance 
may be struck between the remaining examples of Irish and 
of English art ; without such balance, neither can have justice 
done to it. 

There is no room for any comment on the work under 
review other than high commendation and warm encourage- 
ment to the authoress to proceed to deal in a like exhaustive 
manner with others of the great Irish treasures of stone and 
sculpture. Nor is it possible to fail to recognize fully the 
remarkable claims upon our admiration which these treasures 
of Christian art possess. It has, however, seemed necessary 
to put some of the general questions, which the subject raises, 
in a point of view not quite that which can commend itself to 
Miss Stokes. But we know so well her great resources of 
direct and illustrative knowledge, that we shall quite expect 
—and shall heartily welcome—a vigorous counter-argument 
in successive parts of the publication so auspiciously com- 
menced. To hold the abominable heresies set forth here and 
there in this present article is by no means inconsistent—nay, 
is is emphatically consistent—with the homage of earnest and 
respectful, and in some cases covetous, admiration for the 
early Christian art of Ireland. 
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ART. VIIL—THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


1. The Gospel of the Atonement. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1898-99. By the Venerable J. M. WILSON, M.A, 
(London and New York, 1899.) 

2. Reconciliation by Incarnation. The Reconciliation of God 
and Man by the Incarnation of the Divine Word. By 
D. W. Simon, D.D. (Edinburgh, 1898.) 

3. De Incarnatione Verbi Det. St. Athanasius on the 
Incarnation. Edited for the Use of Students, with a brief 
Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, 
(London, 1882.) 


NOT so very many years ago the doctrine of the Atonement 
was placed in the front of Christian teaching in a way which 
seemed to leave little room for the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
Now the theological pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme, and the doctrine of the Incarnation is so presented 
by some modern teachers as to imperil the significance of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. The Manger and the Cross, 
Bethlehem and Calvary, cannot be so divided without unspeak- 
able loss to those who make the attempt, and for their sakes 
as well as for the reason that it is our duty and our desire to 
declare the whole counsel of God, we propose to call attention 
to the crowning act of redeeming mercy in which the 
Incarnate Lord of Glory was crucified, and offered an atoning 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 

We are specially impelled to write upon this subject by 
the impression which has been left upon us by the two books 
of Archdeacon Wilson and Dr. Simon. Archdeacon Wilson’s 
volume contains the sermons which he delivered at Cambridge 
as the Hulsean Lectures for 1898-9. He addresses himself 
specially to three classes of persons: to undergraduates whose 
minds are opening to the difficulties in Christianity as they 
suppose it to be; to those who have gradually dropped all 
creeds and nearly all worship ; and to worshippers to whom 
much is unreal but unquestioned. By way of helping these 
hearers Mr. Wilson has investigated how far our modern 
environment is modifying the expression of the fundamental 
theological truth of the Atonement. He asks the question, 
‘What can it be to me that Jesus Christ lived and died?’ 
And he claims that the answer to this question rests on 
experience, which suggests a theory ‘demonstrable in the same 
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way’ (p. 28) as the best established doctrines of science. He 
would apply scientific verification to the subject of the Atone- 
ment—of course in a reverent and humble spirit—because 
he has already found that a similar re-examination of other 
subjects has been very fruitful: for example, the creation of 
the earth, the antiquity of man, the state after death, 
and the inspiration of the Bible. These subjects, like 
the Atonement, are not sharply defined in the Creeds and 
have been the cause of much alienation from Christianity, 
until they have been dragged—or, as Mr. Wilson would say, 
brought— into the light of common day’ (p. 27), and he hopes 
for the best results from the application of the same process 
to the doctrine of the Atonement. 

It lies outside our present purpose to allude in detail to 
the subjects of Mr. Wilson’s parallel, but we must just say 
that the process of modern solution of the old faith on these 
subjects has had many other results than those which can be 
described as very fruitful, and we are sorry to say that in this 
respect also Mr. Wilson’s treatment of the doctrine of the 
Atonement unhappily affords a true parallel. His second 
lecture leaves us in no doubt as to his own object of bringing 
the doctrine of the Atonement into the light of modern days. 
It results in the elimination, in his own words, of ‘all thought 
of expiation’ (p. 91). The word ‘propitiation’ is only to be 
used if it can be taken to mean ‘no more than the assurance 
of God’s love towards us, and of His union with us’ (p. 64); 
our Lord’s death can indeed be spoken of as a sacrifice, but 
‘in it there is no thought of substitution or expiation, which 
have so closely attached themselves to the word sacrifice’ (p.65). 
Mr. Wilson finds that it is impossible to abandon such words 
as sacrifice, propitiation, ransom, priesthood of Christ, and so 
he sets himself in the second lecture ‘to retain and purge them 
of the errors’ which they connote. This serious undertaking 
leads him to give ‘some outline’ of the historical treatment of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, in which he passes by or minimizes 
any evidence which makes too emphatically for the aspects of 
the doctrine which he wishes to eliminate. Nor does he 
mention that the view of the Atonement which he advances 
will be quite familiar to any student of Socinian writers on 
the subject. The extraordinary process by which he glides 
over the Gospel narrative by saying that ‘no words of our 
Lord were remembered by His followers which definitely 
answer such questions’ as in what precise way His death was 
to affect the relation of man to God ‘ without reading into 
them very much of later thought’ (p. 49), and his treatment of 
VOL. XLVIIIL—NO. XCV. L 
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the early Apostolic evidence are in our judgment some of the 
most astounding instances of unscientific consideration of a 
subject that we have ever seen in print. We cannot imagine 
that anyone who had read Dr. Dale’s analysis of the New 
Testament evidence in the first part of his magnificent 
work on the Atonement could possibly have excluded 
so deliberately what he did not wish to see. And yet Arch- 
deacon Wilson comes forward with the intention of making 
the doctrine of the Atonement acceptable to a scientific age, 
an age in which men at least pretend to be open to all the 
evidence of facts. We need not multiply instances, but we 
are surprised that anyone who is not a mere beginner in 
the study of the New Testament should repeatedly allude 
(pp. 74, 79, 99) to the parable of the prodigal son as a proof 
that the sinner does not need a propitiatory sacrifice. This 
error has been answered over and over again, and by no one 
better than by Archbishop Trench,' whose work on the 
Parables might at least be known by a Hulsean Lecturer. 
But Archdeacon Wilson even goes so far as to make careless 
statements about the Church Catechism, and we rub our eyes 
with astonishment when we read ‘ With what thankfulness 
may we recall that the only doctrine of the Atonement taught 
in our Catechism is “Who redeemed me and all mankind.” 
That is all’ (p. 87). Has Mr. Wilson forgotten the answer 
which the Catechism gives to the question, ‘Why was the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained?’ It is necessary 
to remember that it is there, though we suppose that Mr, 
Wilson would ‘ purge’ the answer to suit his eliminated out- 
line of Scriptural teaching. 

Mr. Wilson supposes that Origen regarded the metaphors 
and illustrations of Holy Scripture about the Atonement as 
‘hard scientific statement,’ and without observing that the 
metaphors of the Bible at all events mean something, he 
imagines that he meets for the first time in Origen ‘ with 
an incipient formulation’ of the ‘ransom theory’ of the 
Atonement. This seems to Mr. Wilson to be the beginning 
‘of what should frankly be called by its true name, Chris- 
tian mythology’ (p. 67). We note that Mr. Wilson 
calls by the name of Christian mythology a view of the 
Atonement which appears to us to have proceeded direct 


1 On the Parables, p. 385 (ed. 2). This and similar errors he says 
‘are sufficiently guarded against by innumerable clearest declarations’ of 
Scripture,“ and we are not to expect that every passage in Scripture is to 
contain the whole circle of Christian doctrine.’ Cp. also what Arch- 
bishop Trench says on the barren fig-tree (p. 339). 
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from the mouth of the Divine Victim Himself.! Mr. Wilson 
does not seem to understand that when divine truth is illus- 
trated by a metaphor drawn from human affairs, and conse- 
crated, it may be, by our Lord’s own use, the illustration may 
be perfectly true up to a certain point, and not true if pushed 
further. If he did understand this, he would not ask his 
foolish question about the ransom paid to Satan,’ on p. 70, 
where he takes the opportunity of calling Satan ‘that terror 
of medizvalism,’ which is, we suppose, a railing accusation in 
Mr. Wilson’s view, and then adds that the view of the ransom 
paid to Satan is better than ‘to the Father—the most horrible 
doctrine of all” In those wild words we perhaps reach the 
most extreme point of Mr. Wilson’s lectures. He appears to 
regard the Catholic doctrine as ‘sheer ditheism, in spite of all 
modification’ (p. 80). We quote his own conclusion: ‘ Let 
us say boldly that the Incarnation, that is the life and death 
of the Christ—for life and death were equally necessary—is 
the identification of the human and the divine Life. This 
identification is the Atonement. There is no other’ (p. 89). 
The remaining lectures are occupied by the examination 
and fuller development of this passage, and its relation to 
other contemporary movements of thought. There are only 
one or two points to which we must allude. In ‘ eliminating 
all thought of expiation’ from the Atonement we notice that 
Mr. Wilson’s great horror of the idea of propitiation arises 
from a belief that it would also require us to believe in a 
separation in the Godhead (pp. 108, 146). But those who 
have held most firmly to the idea of propitiation have held as 
firmly to the Catholic doctrine of the holy and undivided 
Trinity: for example, St. Athanasius. A study of the De 
Incarnatione Verbi Det would set him right on that point at 
least, as well as on the curious assumption that the view 
which he is unable to accept is specially the one taken in 
‘ Latin theology’ (pp. 143, 160). One of the most serious ob- 
jections which Mr. Wilson has to meet is, of course, the 
objection that his un-expiatory view is thoroughly un-Scrip- 
tural, because the atoning work of our Lord is specially 
associated with His death. Mr. Wilson has an answer ready 
which we suppose satisfies himself, though it seems to us to 
fall very far short of doing justice to the language of the 
New Testament, and, in particular to the fulness into which 
1 St. Matt. xx. 28, ‘a ransom for many’—quoted by Mr. Wilson on 
We have previously given passages from the Fathers against the 


view that the ransom was paid to Satan: Church Quarterly Review, 
No. 62, p. 487. 
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each of the four Gospels winaile as ‘the Sangin agentiels 
the narrative of the sacred Passion. The death of our Lord 
was thus recorded, at such length and with such metaphors, 
to demonstrate the ‘vital’ point, says Mr. Wilson, that suffer- 
ing is the law of life, both human and divine (pp. 108-9.)! 
We cannot imagine what Mr. Wilson would have made of 
the relation of his peculiar view to the doctrine of the Holy 
Communion and the language of the Liturgy, a subject which 
he leaves, he tells us, ‘of necessity unsaid’ (p. 117). We know 
the exigencies of time and space to which a Hulsean Lec- 
turer is exposed, and we do not wish to press Mr. Wilson 
unfairly, when he has so many other vulnerable points in 
what he has said, by more than alluding to this crucial 
omission. But when he quotes from a well-known poetical 
rendering of the Ze igztur which has thrilled the hearts and 
braced up the spiritual life of countless Eucharistic worship- 
pers, it is not too much to expect that he would have 
quoted it correctly.2 We only wish to add one word. Mr. 
Wilson throws the whole force of his influence into the effort 
to banish all thought of ‘expiation’ and ‘ propitiation’ from 
the doctrine of the Atonement, in the interests of the exten- 
sion of such an amended Gospel among those who will not 
have it as it is (see p. 156). Now if, for the sake of argument, 
the view which we have hitherto been taught to take to be 
the true one, if the event of Good Friday was an expiation 
and a propitiatory atoning sacrifice—and Mr. Wilson in one 
place does not claim more for what he has written than that 
‘it expresses a view which has strong support in Scripture’ 
(p. 118)—then how very terrible is the reflection that a course 
of Christian sermons is devoted to explaining away the true 
significance of the central event in the world’s history. How 
perilously near is such an attempt to the old cry, ‘Come down 
from the Cross, and we will believe Thee.’ 


Dr. Simon’s book suggests at once by its title the ques- 
tion whether its author takes up the same standpoint as Mr. 
Wilson.* A brief account of its contents will be enough to 


1 It is unnecessary to dwell upon the Patripassian tendency of such a 
phrase as the inherent ‘necessity of the divine nature to suffer,’ twice 
repeated (Pp. 102-3). No exact theologian would speak in that way. 

2 *seen’ should be ‘ found,’ in the couplet quoted on p. 113 beginning 
‘Look, Father, look on His anointed face.’ 

3 Readers of Dr. Dale’s preface to the seventh edition of his lectures 
on The Atonement (p. xxxvii) will recollect that Dr. Simon complained of 
Dr. Dale’s conception of ‘the eternal law of righteousness.’ Cp. Dr. 
Simon’s book, p. 176. More recently, in Present Day Tracts, vol. xiv., 
Dr. Simon has written on the Holy Trinity in Sacred History. 
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enable our readers to answer this question. There is an 
obvious difference, of course, in the obligations under which a 
Hulsean Lecturer who is a priest of the Church of England 
and the Principal of a Nonconformist College can approach 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Without the guidance of the 
Creeds it is always possible to fall headlong into all sorts of 
heretical statements, and there are many passages in Dr. 
Simon’s book which provoke the exclamation, ‘If he had 
been guided by such and such a clause in the Creed, he would 
not have said that.’ For example, he is not at all disturbed 
by ‘the affinity between’ his own view of the Person of 
Christ and ‘that ascribed to Apollinaris.’ He thinks that 
‘Apollinaris saw certain truths more clearly than even his 
greatest opponents,’ though he adds that ‘it can scarcely be 
just either to Apollinaris or to me to label me Apollinarist ’ 
(p. 329, note). The reader must expect to find many similar 
passages in the work, which will remind him that Dr. Simon 
stands on a platform of his own.!. Two facts, also, there are 
which must be borne patiently if the reader is to get inside 
the shell of style and method which covers Dr. Simon’s 
thought. In the first place, he is very fond of expressing 
theological truth in scientific terms, and David moves rather 
uneasily in Saul’s armour ; and, in the next place, the ‘ porch’ 
of his subject is very large in proportion to the size of the 
main part of the building. We persevered with the very stiff 
reading of the first part of the book and have read it carefully 
three times. 

The aim of the whole work is to show how the mutual 
reconciliation of God and man ‘was rendered possible 
and initiated by the Incarnation, earthly life, sufferings, and 
death of the Eternal Word’ (p. 2). Dr. Simon felt obliged 
to begin by considering the mutual relations which exist 
between God and His creation at large, and 164 out of less 
than 400 pages are occupied with this preliminary inquiry, of 
which a summary is given on pp. 165-6. It must suffice here 
to say that Dr. Simon lays down that the universe is ‘con- 
tinuously dependent on God’ (p. 34) ; that its ultimate factors 
are matter, energy, and law (p. 10) ; that man is the crown of 
God’s creatures here below (p. 37); that the normal relations 


1 Passages may be examined on Kenosis (pp. 33, 283), the title ‘Son 
of God’ (pp. 34, 327), the relation of the body and soul of man (p. 28), 
the flesh of our Lord (p. 341). A smaller point, the use of Sacramen- 
tarian for Sacramentalist, on p. 73, should be noticed, as the Rev. B. J. 
Kidd, who is scrupulously exact in his use of terms, has recently noticed 
another instance of the error. See the Guardian for March, 15, 1899. 
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between God and man have been disturbed by sin (p. 117), 
resulting necessarily on the divine side in condemnation, 
resentment, and anger, and on the human side in rebellion 
and hostility, in the infliction of divine punishment, in 
‘disappointment’ to God, and misery to man. These are 
clearly abnormal relations between God and man, and Dr. 
Simon at this point reaches the problem of the rectification of 
those relations—in other words, the reconciliation of God and 
man—and glances (p. 167) at the different views which have 
been taken of it. His own position is that the rectification of 
the personal relation of God to man is the first step to a 
rectification of the entire relations between God and man, 
and that this step presupposes the fulfilment of certain 
personal relations by man: such as the condemnation of sin 
from the divine point of view, the justification of the divine 
resentment, sorrow, desire for amendment, and a knowledge 
of the real significance of sin (p. 263). The solution of this 
requirement is to be found in the Incarnation of the Divine 
Word and Son (p. 276), whose relation to the world (p. 279), 
supernatural conception and actual Incarnation are considered 
(pp. 306, 320). 

There are many phrases in this part of Dr. Simon’s work 
which must be examined with great caution, and some, 
indeed, which cause us extreme regret and even distress, 
and it is almost impossible to summarize Dr. Simon’s views 
so as to do justice to all his doctrinal statements upon 
the Incarnation. He seems in some passages to desire to 
accept the full Catholic faith of the Incarnation, but he is 
most unfortunate in the selection of his terms, and often at 
the mercy of his own imagination.' What is most to our 
present purpose is to observe how far Dr. Simon attaches 
a unique significance to our Lord’s death. The crucial 
passage on this point, which leaves much unsaid, is on 
p. 362 :—‘ As He came to the world to save the world, so did 
He emphatically come to die for the sins of the world. We 
need not under-estimate the significance of the death, because 
we deny that it alone has significance in relation to the work 


1 We place here a few samples of Dr. Simon’s teaching. ‘Some- 
thing of the nature even of a schism has been introduced into the God- 
head by sin’ (p. 304). Our Lord was ‘unconscious of His own know- 
ledge’ (p. 315), and ‘ probably or possibly had intermittent realizations 
of His proper divinity’ (p. 333). The flesh which He took over ‘was 
flesh laden with potentialities of evil as well as of good’ (p. 342), and 
‘we should be going too far’ to say of Him mon Posse peccare (p. 347). 
Dr. Simon does not seem at all aware what these and many like 
sentences which might be quoted involve. 
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of reconciliation.’ And to that we hope that we are right in 
adding the passage (on p. 368) in which Dr. Simon quotes 
Ephes. v. 2. But, on the whole, we feel that Dr. Simon stops 
short when he reaches the hill of Calvary, and does not 
answer the questions which we naturally desire to put about 
the character of our Lord’s death. His method is the oppo- 
site of that of the Evangelists. He stops just at that point 
of the narrative at which they expand into detail. They tell 
us, and Dr. Simon does not, exactly what fallen man most of 
all needs to know. Is there not a more excellent way than 
that of either Archdeacon Wilson or Dr.Simon? Yes, truly, 
and it is pointed out to us in that most precious treatise of 
patristic literature which we have placed at the head of our 
article. Although the De J/ucarnatione Verbi Dei was written 
when St. Athanasius was but twenty-two; although it is 
almost wholly free from the technical language of theology, 
and although it was not written at a time when there was a 
great body of scientific knowledge which demanded defer- 
ence, yet there are to be found in it the true relations of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and the most profound conceptions of the relation of 
God the Word to the eternal Father, to the universe, and to 
man.' Archdeacon Wilson and Dr. Simon must allow us to 
say that their works appear to us to be of very small value, 
even for the needs of this present modern age, when we 
compare them with that short Athanasian treatise; and we 
ask them and our readers, with all possible respect, to study 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and the Atonement, as no one 
need be ashamed to do, under the youthful guidance of him 
who afterwards stood for the Catholic faith against the world. 

This is, we are persuaded, a time when it is necessary to 
repeat over and over again the various truths which must be 
held in balance, if we are to regard aright the complex 
mystery of the Atonement. We shall therefore give the 
outline of the teaching which seems to us to include the dif- 
ferent meanings of the message of the Cross, without at- 
tempting to fill in the details of the subject. 

The Faith once for all delivered to the saints does not 
consist of numerous detached unrelated dogmas. It is an 
organic revelation, and in considering any particular doctrine 
it is necessary, if we would observe its true significance, to 


1 Newman speaks of this and the Contra Gentes as ‘these grand 
orations,’ and adds, ‘ Though they have the luxuriance of youth, yet they 
are standard works in theology.’ Zyracts Theological and Ecclesiastical 


p. 158. 
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attend to the districts of truth both from which it emerges 
and also which depend upon it. Especially is this necessary 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, when we are gazing into 
the very heart of God’s dealings with men. The doctrine 
extends on either hand into mysterious, unfathomable depths, 
on one side into the profundity of eternal compassion, and 
on the other into the abyss of human sin. It is, moreover, a 
doctrine which is so complex, which may be regarded from 
so many points of view, that the mind must never fix on one 
aspect of it to the exclusion of others. It is further concerned 
with an event which is unique, and therefore no illustration 
of it can be employed which is parallel to it all the way. A 
careful examination of the estrangement of the Fall—as 
Dr. Simon clearly sees—is necessary if we are to understand 
what was really required to bring home God’s banished chil- 
dren. 

The sin of Adam, then, the man through whom the whole 
human family as we now know it has derived its being from 
God, broke up the original relations between God and man. The 
first result of this, in its effect on man, was separation. God 
made man todepend on Him ; man’s soul, as the Psalm says, 
hangs upon God, as a child on his mother’s breast. And by 
sin man tears himself away from God, and in his fallen state 
desires to hide himself from God, to put some barrier between 
himself and God, such as the trees of the garden, or idolatrous 
images, or Pharisaical traditions, or the far country of the 
prodigal, or the vast unknown region of agnosticism. The 
fallen heart cannot but cry ‘ Depart from me, for I ama sinful 
man, O Lord.’ But this separating effect of sin also breaks 
up the brotherhood of the human family. Cain and Ishmael 
are but samples of the fallen race, and St. Paul yet further 
describes the disintegrating force of sin in setting one part of 
man’s nature at variance with another: the law of our mem- 
bers wars against the law of our mind. The result of this 
threefold separation is so obvious that it is unnecessary to 
dwell at length upon it. Moral and spiritual deformity, 
disease, misery, and pain take hold upon the sinner. In his 
blind impurity the man cannot see God; he is deaf and cannot 
hear his Father’s voice ; he is feeble and cannot walk in 
Christ’s steps ; he is dumb and does not pray. Paralysis sets 
in, he becomes unconscious, and is no longer sensible of his 
condition. The end is near. Death gnaweth upon him, the 
fruit and wages of sin are at hand, and his sin when it is 
finished bringeth forth death. This is the effect of the Fall 
with regard to man. But there is a graver aspect, incalcul- 
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ably more important. We must turn from man to God, from 
the most appalling of all the facts on the face of the earth to 
the infinite love against which man has sinned. Even the 
fathomless misery of sin is finite, is incommensurable with 
the immensity of the love of God. By sin the creature rose 
up against his Creator and smote Him on the face, as truly 
as one of the officers who stood by struck Jesus with the 
palm of his hand. For by sin man frustrated the purpose 
of Almighty God concerning him. God intended man to 
find his perfect satisfaction in Him as the eternal Source, 
Expression, and Bond of holiness, goodness, and beauty. But 
the history of sin is a long account of the refusal of man to 
fulfil this gracious design. Sin, therefore, next necessarily 
provoked the wrath of Almighty God, Father, Son and 
Spirit. It is most important to consider the meaning of such 
expressions as the wrath, the fierce anger, the fury, the indig- 
nation of God, which frequently occur in Holy Scripture. All 
human terms, we must remember, are exposed to misinter- 
pretation when applied to God. But even when used by 
God Himself, in condescension towards us, we must remem- 
ber, too, that they are incomplete and inadequate. They 
indicate, but they do not measure what God is and what He 
does. The wrath of God does not mean a capricious, impetu- 
ous outburst of passionate anger on the part of God. He is 
not subject to impulses, to changes, to moods. With Him 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ He is, 
as the first of the XX XIX Articles says, ‘without passions.’ 
But His‘ anger’ in the Scriptural sense is the necessary attitude 
of His holiness in the face of sin. It is the continuous, 
deliberate and necessary treatment of moral evil by Him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and, as Bishop 
Butler has reminded us, it is reflected in the character of 
every man, in his degree, who is made in God’s image, and 
who would be untrue to the higher part of his nature if he 
could regard evil with indifference. God is angry with sin 
because He is holy, and His wrath is revealed from Heaven 
against all unrighteousness and wrong, in the Old Testament, 
in many instances of our Lord’s severe words, in the language 
about the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and in 
the wonderful antithesis of the phrase about ‘ the wrath of the 
Lamb. With regard to sin, ‘our God is a consuming fire.’ 
But God’s anger with sin is not inconsistent with His love 
for the sinner ; on the contrary, He was so angry because He 
was so pitiful, and the final result of sin—the death of the 
1 See Dr. Simon, p. 167. 
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Son of God—teaches us at the same time how proper was 
His anger and how infinite was His love. 

We are now reaching the point from which we can turn 
from the vastness of the calamity of the Fall to the divinely 
provided means of man’s recovery, and it will be well here to 
make two remarks upon the situation of man, as we have 
described it. In the first place, man clearly could not him- 
self initiate any plan of reconciliation. He had indeed fallen 
among thieves who had stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. And, 
moreover, in his sinful condition, he could make no offering 
which God could accept. In the second place, it is plain 
that the reconciliation which was needed was a mutual 
reconciliation, of God to man as well as of man to God. 
Relations between God and man were necessarily suspended 
by sin. Not only was the prodigal in the far country, but 
his father was compelled by the truthfulness of his own 
nature to regard his younger son as ‘dead,’ and to describe 
him so. Sin as such is an objective barrier between God and 
man. Reconciliation is associated by St. Paul first with 
deliverance from Divine wrath, and then with change of 
heart. ‘While we were enemies’ means, not only that we 
opposed God, but also that we were in regard to our sins 
hateful in His sight. Sin was a middle wall of partition to 
be broken down, a veil to be rent. This Scriptural truth of 
the necessity of God’s reconciliation with us, which is stated 
in the second of the XXXIX Articles has been emphasized 
by a greater number of masters of theology than can be quoted 
now and here.! 

We are now ready to approach the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment itself, and to behold the Daysman who lays His hand 
upon the parties to the reconciliation. It is not possible to 
state the doctrine of the Atonement clearly unless we are 
clear also who our Lord Jesus Christ really is. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to state shortly that we believe in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the only-begotten Son of God, begotten 
of His Father before all worlds. He is God, because He is 
the Son of God. As in earthly and created birth the off- 
spring is of the father’s nature and substance, so our Lord, 
eternally begotten of the Father, is of one substance with the 
Father.2 All that the Father is, in glory, power, wisdom, 


1 See some references in Bright’s Sz. Leo, p. 172 (ed. 2), and compare 
Later Treatises of St. Athanasius, p. 104. 

* We draw Mr. Wilson’s attention to this patristic and Nicene illus- 
tration of the true sense in which ‘father’ and ‘son’ may be used of 
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holiness and justice, the Son is also. He is the Word of the 
Father, the effulgence of His glory, the very impress of His 
substance, the exact image of the invisible God. The Father 
hath given all things to Him, the Father eternally giving, the 
Son eternally receiving. This Person, being thus Very God 
and equal to the Father, for us men and our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary and was made man. He took our nature 
upon Him by uniting it from the first moment of its origin 
to His eternal Person. The same Person who was in the 
bosom of the Father as to His divine nature was in His 
mother’s lap as to His human nature ; He was adored by the 
angels and laid in the manger, was on the Father’s throne in 
glory and at the same time in our flesh sat tired by the well, 
was thirsty and hungry, rested in the boat, was tempted, 
scourged, and nailed to the cross. He was one Person repre- 
senting adequately God on the one hand and man on the other. 
He represented God perfectly, because He was the Son of 
God. When the love of Jesus Christ for sinners was made 
known, the love of the eternal God was made known. For 
in His bodily form dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead. In 
His utterances about sin He declared the justice and the holi- 
ness of God. There is no division of love, justice or holiness 
between the Father and the Son. Again, He represented 
man perfectly, because He was the Son of Man. He took 
our nature upon Him complete in all its parts—body, mind, 
soul, spirit, will. There was in Him a marriage between 
heaven and earth, and by that union He stood forth as the 
one Mediator between God and Man. 

It is natural here to allude to the famous inquiry whether 
the Incarnation would have taken place if man had not fallen, 
although this is not the place to attempt an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the copious literature which has resulted from that 
inquiry. It is right to bear in mind that the question was 
probably suggested, in the time of the Schoolmen, by certain 
passages in Holy Scripture about God’s eternal purpose and 
the offering of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. But we must also remember that, as the Fall is an 
event which has really been allowed to take place, it was 
known to God by virtue of His divine foreknowledge from 
all eternity, and was thus—if we may with all reverence speak 
of what God knows—as much within the eternal contemplation 
God, while the parallel fails as soon as we say a human father is older 


than his son. See what Mr. Wilson says about avoiding inferences (on 
p. 70), and Dr. Simon’s remark on ‘eternal generation,’ p. 328. 
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of the divine mind as was His eternal purpose. The caution 
and the high position of a few theologians who have made 
this Scotist doctrine popular in the last few years have 
somewhat obscured the fact that it has been often supported, 
as the history of the doctrine shows, by very precarious 
arguments, based on a frzori grounds, and subtle and fanciful. 
To that must be added the grave danger of speculating 
about what would have happened if that had not taken 
place which, as a matter of fact, has taken place, and which, 
moreover, has beyond controversy determined the whole 
course of the Divine Redeemer’s Incarnate life as a ‘Man of 
Sorrows, and required, by all that God has told us, the 
sacrifice of His death. We say this without proceeding to 
consider the attractions of the theory for those who minimize 
the fact of the Fall, or who explain away the propitiatory 
significance of the Cross. It is more profitable to remind 
our readers that the Scriptural and patristic authority for the 
Thomist view is too weighty to be set aside, though we 
must only now give a reference in passing.' 

In approaching the foot of the Cross we have also to 
bear in mind the significance of the fact that He who offered 
Himself thereon was sinless, not only without sin in His 
actual life, but in His human state, having no inherited 
tendency to sin, Dr. Simon will, we trust, entirely reconsider 
what he has written on this matter (pp. 342, 347). Nor was 
there merely negative perfection in the Divine Victim. 
There was the positive perfection of obedience in all the acts 
of His life, up to the highest point, and in the humiliation of 
His death, down to the lowest point.?_ It was, therefore, in all 
respects a perfect offering which He made upon the Cross, 
and, moreover, it was entirely a voluntary offering on His part. 
The one crowning observation to be made—we are simply 
summarizing the great facts which must all be taken into 
account at the centre of Christianity—is that the Godhead of 
the Victim imparted an infinite worth to His sacrifice. He 
who carried His Cross to Calvary and died thereon was, in 
the root of His own being, the eternal Object of the Father’s 
eternal love. That such a Being, after such a human life 
should thus submit to such a death could not but be a mighty 

1 Bright’s S¢. Leo, p. 217. 

* Here we should naturally consider our Lord’s Example, if space 
permitted. A remarkable piece of testimony to the attractive beauty of 
our Lord’s Example has been recently afforded by the sale of more than 
two million ,.copies of a little book which, with many grave defects, has 


the merit of pointing simply to our Lord’s Example and saying ‘ Follow 
Him.’ (Ja His Steps. By C. M. Sheldon.) 
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transaction with mighty results. It is also natural and 
reasonable to observe that a majestic truth of this unique 
kind cannot possibly be comprehended from one point of view 
alone, nor can all the points of view that we can take be re- 
garded as likely to exhaust the meaning of it. We can glance 
at a few of the leading ways in which the Sacrifice may be 
regarded, but we cannot fathom the heart of such a mystery. 

We may observe, then, that by His death our Lord 
satisfied the eternal requirement of the Righteousness of the 
Triune God. The term ‘satisfaction, it will be remembered, 
was first used by St. Anselm in the Cur Deus homo. It 
expresses a truth, and it is also liable to misuse. It must 
not, for example, be used as indicating that there is any 
difference between the justice of the Father and the justice 
of the Son. But it is a word which well expresses the truth 
that the divine requirements were fully met by the death 
of Christ, God’s honour was entirely vindicated, and His 
purposes completely fulfilled. 

Another important aspect of the Atonement is brought 
before us when it is described as the propitiation for our 
sins. Regarded in this way the Face of Christ, if we may so 
speak, is turned towards God, and not, in the first or the 
chief instance, towards man. Here, again, we must guard 
ourselves against the misuse of the word under discussion. 
In the old Pagan world propitiation meant appeasing the 
capricious, unreasonable, resentful, passionate anger of the 
imaginary heathen gods. It is noticeable that among the 
Jews the notion of propitiation was guarded from pagan 
error in various ways. For example, in the description of 
God’s attitude toward sin, God’s wrath is never represented 
as unreasoning or unreasonable or undeserved, but always as 
righteous. When the word propitiation has been purged of 
heathen error a great truth remains in it, the truth that it was 
by the sacrifice of the Cross that God was able to treat 
sinful men as the children of His love, and that without that 
sacrifice they could not be so treated. 

Yet another aspect of the Atonement is described in the 
simple statement that on the Cross Christ suffered ‘ for us. 
He voluntarily suffered on our behalf, and also in our stead. 
The ram instead of Isaac, the Divine Victim Himself instead 
of Barabbas, are among the Scriptural indications of the truth 
expressed by the word substitution.' He died that we might 


1 The truth indicated must be protected by the equally important 
truth by which each Christian can say ‘I am crucified with Christ,’ just 
as the word ‘imputation’ must be guarded by the phrase ‘in Christ.’ 
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not die. As the good Shepherd He gave His life for the 
sheep, as the Friend of sinners He laid down His life for His 
friends, and all the great patristic writers, especially St. 
Athanasius, have dwelt much upon the fact. Closely akin 
to this word substitution is the idea of ransom. By the 
death of Christ we were released from the dominion, the 
captivity, the chains of sin. We were bought with a price, 
the price, as Tertullian observes, of the blood of God.' It 
was not indeed a price paid to the devil who had enslaved 
mankind, but the effect of Christ’s death was a rescue from 
the power of sin. He was taken captive that we might be 
set free. He submitted that we might reign. He took upon 
Him the essential character of a slave that we might be more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us. He took away 
the handwriting, He cancelled the bond that was against us 
consisting in ordinances, having stripped off and put away 
the powers of evil. We are no longer necessarily the slaves 
of sin, but the Lord’s freedmen, and to serve Him is to reign. 
We are no longer branded with the marks of sin, as belong- 
ing to sin, but we are marked with Christ’s cross, and bear in 
our body the marks of the Lord Jesus. We have passed out 
of the captivity of Egypt with the one Mediator, the true 
prophet like unto Moses, at the head of us, into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 

We conclude with the reflection that in the Crucified 
Prince of Peace we are at peace with God, we are accepted 
in the Beloved. We sit with Him in heavenly places as we 
join in the Eucharist in pleading the merits of His death 
before the throne. This thought brings us to the verge of 
the consideration of the Atonement as the basis of our 
renewal, a subject which lies beyond the scope of our 
present purpose.? 


1 Ad Uxorem, ii. 3; cp. Acts xx. 28. 

2 We add a few references which are likely to be useful. Dr. Liddon’s 
sermon on the Divine Victim, Univ. Serm. i. 217 (ed. 2); Wace’s Boyle 
Lectures, p. 93; Pusey’s Univ. Serm. (1859 to 1872), Sermon 10; 
Mozley’s Univ. Serm. p. 183; Magee’s Gospel and the Age, p. 257; 
Dr. Bright’s sermon on ‘Christ coming by Water and Blood’ in Aforality 
in Doctrine, p. 28. 
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ArT. VIIIL—CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


Catholic Faith and Practice. A Manual of Theological In- 
struction for Confirmation and First Communion. First 
edition, December 1896. Reprinted, April 1897. Third 
edition, 1898. Catholic Faith and Practice. A Manual 
of Theology. Part II. Both by the Rev. A. G. Mor- 
TIMER, D.D. (London, New York, and Bombay, 
1898.) 


Dr. MORTIMER has rendered a signal service to the whole 
Anglican communion by the production of these volumes, 
and it is easy to point out in what that service exactly con- 
sists. He has given to Anglican students of theology a 
compendious work which covers the whole path of the pro- 
cession of created life from God at the beginning to God at 
the close of all things. ‘Here you-have a handy treatise,’ a 
theological tutor can now tell his pupils, ‘of theology from the 
Anglican point of view, sufficiently simple and sufficiently 
full to enable you to obtain a useful grasp of divinity, in which 
the relation of all the parts to the whole are duly set forth.’ 
Hitherto no theological tutor has been able to say that, for 
Dr. Mason’s work on The Faith of the Gospel, with many 
marks of brilliance and excellence, had also too many serious 
defects ' to entitle it to unreserved commendation. There 
are two directions in which our readers may trace the extent 
of Dr. Mortimer’s service. In the first place we may briefly 
notice how far systematic theological training has left its 
mark on the works of Anglican divines, or entered into the 
methods of instruction of candidates for Holy Orders ; and 
in the second place we may at greater length examine the 
way in which Dr. Mortimer has filled a gap. We will take 
these subjects in order. 

Dr. Mortimer devotes the last chapter of his work to a 
survey of the systematic study of theology, considering the 
difficulties which have beset the Anglican student, investi- 
gating their causes, and suggesting the means by which they 
may be overcome (ii. 453). He readily acknowledges that 
excellent work has been done by Anglican scholars in Biblical 
criticism and exegesis, in editing manuscripts, and in some 


1 For example, the treatment of the Scotist speculation of the relation 
of the Incarnation to the Fall in chap. vi., and of the truth expressed by 
saying that the Atonement effected a ‘mutual’ reconciliation (p. 161, 
edition 1888). 
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other special departments of theology. But when he turns 
to dogmatic and moral theology he finds that systematic 
scientific theology has been almost entirely neglected among 
us, and that Anglicans in Holy Orders have no clear concep- 
tion, except a few of them, of the Catholic faith in the due 
proportion of its component parts. The root of the evil Dr. 
Mortimer finds in the Protestant view of the right of private 
judgment, leading to a lack of method in theological study, 
a lack of systematic theological works in English, and the 
habitual neglect of ecclesiastical Latin. There are some 
elements of truth in this complaint, and Dr. Mortimer himself 
is an example of the good results which follow from a close 
adherence to the precise methods of the Schoolmen. But 
there is much which may, nay which must, be said on the 
other side, and which Dr. Mortimer has not said. We are far 
from being convinced that he has looked at the fact of the 
absence of systematic theological treatises in the Anglican 
communion in all its bearings, or that he has traced it to its 
true cause. The great Fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, let us remind Dr. Mortimer, managed to be very 
respectable theologians without adopting any systematic 
treatment of divinity. The treasures of the Catholic faith 
were not systematically arranged during the first seven cen- 
turies of the earthly life of the City of God. It was St. John 
Damascene in the eighth century who first ‘ universam Theo- 
logiam recto ordine comprehendit,’' the precursor in the Eastof 
Peter Lombard and St. Thomas Aquinas in the West in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘There was a great period 
of systematic theology, and in it great work was done, but 
that isno reason why the characteristics of one period should 
necessarily form a distinctive part of our methods of study. 
The modes of the Ante-Nicene, of the Conciliar periods are 
ours as much as, perhaps more than, the modes of the middle 
ages. The East as well as the West forms a part of our 
goodly heritage. The elasticity and the liveliness of the 
Greek as well as the rigour and precision of the Latin make 
their contribution to the equipment of the theological student 
in these latter days.’ 

It is right also to remember that a system is rather for the 
guidance of the beginner than for that of the expert. It is well 


1 Schouppe (quoting Bellarmine), Zlementa Theologie Dogmatica, 
i, 10. 

2 We might add, too, the solemn grandeur of the Hebrew, bearing in 
mind the triple language of the title on the Cross, and the derivation as 
well as the structure of the name of Christian. 
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to map out the ground at first, and from time to time to take 
the bearings of each part in relation to the whole, but Theology 
is too big to be bound by any system altogether. We do not 
forget that a good Summary of Theology was Bishop Pearson’s 
own desire, expressed in 1661 after the Cromwellian con- 
fusion.' But we believe that in the lecture rooms of divinity 
professors at the universities, in our theological colleges, and 
in the course of private tuition for Holy Orders, it is generally 
the custom to give a short outline of the chief heads under 
which theological study may be arranged. More than this 
is hardly necessary before a young man makes his first 
acquaintance with the common Anglican text-books and 
authorities, on which Dr. Mortimer makes some searching 
observations (ii. 456-60). The early outline is a useful guide, 
but it is only by degrees that the student comes to see that 
the truth is one—like a tree, and not like a bundle of dry 
sticks ; like a living plant, and not like a collection of dried 
specimens. The whole of Anglican divinity is‘ unsystematic ’ 
in one sense, and yet no one doubts that Hooker or Andrewes 
or Keble would have been able to show the relation of any 
particular part of the Catholic faith to the Incarnation and 
to the other parts of truth which it involved. The founda- 
tions of a fair cathedral are not obtruded upon our view ; the 
skeleton is clothed with the living man ; the outlines of nature 
are not clean cut; and the true artist makes us forget his 
method because we admire his work. It is necessary to bear 
all this in mind, and we say it with the more confidence 
because we are sure that Dr. Mortimer will agree with it. We 
can now turn to the materials which he has so well arranged. 
A comparison between the title pages of the two parts 
will show that Dr. Mortimer naturally modified or rather 
enlarged his own view of his work when he had finished it. 
He calls the first part ‘a manual of theological instruction for 
Confirmation and First Communion,’ a description which 
serves very well for those who can see for themselves that the 
book is intended for the man who is about to conduct classes 
of preparation and not for the members of the classes. But 
this description, if read only in an advertisement of the book, 
would probably convey the idea of a much more elementary 
treatise than Dr. Mortimer has compiled. The designation 
of the second part, if somewhat vague, is more satisfactory, 
and it is as ‘a manual of theology’ that the whole book 
deserves attention. If we take the familiar outline De Deo, 
De Creatione, De Incarnatione, De Ecclesia, De Gratia, De 
1 Minor Works, i. 57. 
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Fine Hominis, and then look at Dr. Mortimer’s outline, we 
find that only his first chapter falls under the heading De 
Deo, and into that is compressed what he has to say about 
the nature and attributes of God, and about the Holy Trinity, 
Two chapters would be entitled De Creatione, one on the 
creation and fall of the angels, and one on the creation and 
fall of man. Two chapters also, one on the Incarnation and 
one on the Atonement, come under De Incarnatione. It wil’ 
be seen, therefore, that in five short chapters Dr. Mortimer 
has gone over a great deal of the theological field. An 
Eastern theologian would have devoted more space to these 
parts of the subject. But Dr. Mortimer is a Western, he 
belongs indeed to ‘the farther West,’ and when he has added 
two chapters on the Church and the origin of her doctrine, he 
passes from De Ecclesia and begins to enlarge his borders. 
The rest of the first and the whole of the second part are 
occupied with the subjects De Gratia and De Fine Hominis. 
A chapter on Grace and the Sacraments in general introduces 
this part of the work, and is followed by two chapters on 
Baptism and Confirmation. Three chapters are devoted to 
the sacramental ordinance of Penance, the first called ‘the 
Sacrament of Penance,’ the second ‘ Sin and self-examination,’ 
and the third ‘Conditions required for penitence. The Holy 
Eucharist is the subject of five chapters. In the first it is 
considered as a Sacrament, then ‘the real presence’ is fully 
treated, and after two chapters on ‘the Sacrifice’ and ‘the 
Communion,’ the history and structure of ‘the Liturgy,’ in 
the Eucharistic sense of that term, are examined. Two 
chapters on Prayer and the Rule of Life form the conclusion 
of the first part. On page xxxix of Part I. Dr. Mortimer 
printed a table of proposed contents of Part II., adding that 
the scheme was subject to modification. The scheme as a 
whole has been retained in Part II., and with the exception 
of some slight improvements in the titles of the chapters and 
in the distribution of the materials, there is no important 
departure from the original sketch beyond the omission of a 
chapter on the Mystery of Evil and the addition of the final 
chapter on the Study of Theology. The first two chapters of 
Part II. are upon Holy Matrimony and the ‘ difficulties’ which 
surround the subject. Here Dr. Mortimer owns his ‘indebt- 
edness to the able treatise’ of Mr. Oscar Watkins, especially 
with regard to the position of the Greek Church, though he 
is unable to accept the main contention of that book (vol. ii. 
p. x). Thé next two chapters discuss Holy Orders in general 
and the Roman objections to Anglican Orders in particular, 
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and a chapter on Extreme Unction follows. The three 
chapters which follow on the Rule of Faith, the Limits of Theo- 
logical Speculation, and the Holy Scriptures, should really 
have fallen partly under the heading of the Incarnation, and 
partly under the chapter on the Origin of the Church’s Doc- 
trine, in the first part. Here they are obviously an insertion, 
though a very useful addition to the work. In them Dr. 
Mortimer discusses the Kenotic Theory and the ‘ Higher 
Criticism’ of Holy Scripture. After this the work proceeds 
in an orderly way to the discussion of Justification, and the 
endowments of man as comprised in the cardinal and theolo- 
gical virtues, with a further chapter on the Mystery of 
Suffering. Then at last we reach the section De Fine Hominis, 
with chapters on Death, the Intermediate State, Prayers for 
the Dead, the Invocation of the Saints, the General Judg- 
ment, Hell, and Heaven. In conclusion Dr. Mortimer gives 
his advice on the systematic study of theology, and adds a 
list—a far-Western list—of theologians and writers. Full 
tables of contents and indices make reference easy throughout 
the work, and in each part a list of books which Dr. Mortimer 
has used in preparing his work, serves as a guide for further 
study. 

It would be possible to make observations on each one of 
the subjects which Dr. Mortimer discusses, and indeed on 
many of them there is much that we should desire to say, 
much illustrative matter from other sources to which we could 
call attention, and some passages which either require expla- 
nation, or do not win our acceptance. That course, if it 
would enable us to make our survey of Dr. Mortimer’s work 
complete, would be long, and it might be tedious. We prefer 
to select a few topics from the whole collection of subjects, 
and devote more space to them than we should be able to 
give to each one of a greater number. 

The first of these topics which we have chosen is the 
Kenotic theory.' A short passage in the first volume (i. 61) 
contains some of Dr. Mortimer’s positive teaching on this 
subject. He says that our Lord ‘as Man, from the first 
moment of His existence, enjoyed the Beatific Vision, by 
which He saw God as He is, and that ‘His human intellect 
was perfected by the fulness of the knowledge which is called 
infused : that is, knowledge which is not acquired gradually by 
experience, but is poured into the soul by God.’ But further, 
‘while this infused knowledge by its very nature did not 

1 Our review of Dr. Hall’s work on The Kenotic Theory appeared in 


our last number (No. 94, p. 342). 
M2 
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admit of increase, there was also in Christ acquired know- 
ledge,' gathered by the natural use of His faculties.’ He 
adds, in a paragraph on St. Mark xiii. 32, that ‘the time of 
the day of Judgment was not one of those things which the 
Father had shown or taught our Lord, and therefore not one 
of those which He knew, as the Son of Man’ (p. 62). It is, 
however, in the second volume that Dr. Mortimer makes a 
more detailed examination of ‘the Kenotic theory,’ and tests 
some of its chief principles by Holy Scripture, conciliar defi- 
nitions, and patristic teaching (ii. 178). He begins with a 
short survey of the history of the theory which should act as 
a grave warning upon anyone who is disposed to accept 
Kenoticism as satisfactory. It appears probable that the 
introduction of the theory into England was largely due to 
the popularity, in some respects well-deserved, of the writings 
of Professor Godet, who is quoted on p. 181 as saying that the 
Word ‘ stripped Himself of His Divine state and of all the 
attributes which made it up, to exchange it for a completely 
human state.’ This, says Dr. Mortimer, is little more than a 
reproduction of the teaching of the German Lutheran Gess, 
and akin to the views of Thomasius, Ebrard, and Martensen.? 
In England the milder and in America, we regret to know, 
the more extreme views of Kenoticism have been adopted 
The history of the Semi-Arians has surely taught us that 
modifications of extreme heresies are very dangerous, and it 
is a serious mistake, as Dr. Mortimer points out, to suppose 
that the Fathers have not faced and treated with more or less 
fulness, if somewhat unsystematically, all the passages of 
Holy Scripture which are quoted now in support of the 
Kenotic theory. Dr. Mortimer maintains that this theory 
involves the possibility of change in the being of God,‘ the 
surrender of some divine attributes, and a separation between 


1 It is evident that this knowledge falls within the scope of what is 
meant by ‘increased in wisdom,’ and that this passage covers Dr. Bright’s 
meaning when he speaks of ‘the undeveloped human mind’ of the infant 
Saviour, as quoted by Dr. Hall in 7he Kenotic Theory, p. 119 note. The 
phrase has been misunderstood : for example, by a writer in the Catholic 
Champion of New York for February 1899, p. 68. 

2 Gess and Ebrard both teach that in our Lord the Logos took the 

man soul (p. 199). 
Pee Ye would ome eles the defenders of the Catholic doctrine 
in America to beware of denying the reality of the Manhood, which is 
certainly imperilled by some language in the number of the Catholic 
Champion quoted above, where a lamentable want of Athanasian balance 
and theologicak discrimination and samples of careless phrases are shown. 

4 The argument of some that the Nicene rpemrov means moral, not 
metaphysical, change may best be answered by saying that a meta- 
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the Father and the Son which destroys the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. So far as his purpose requires, and acknow- 
ledging the help which he has received from Bishop Lightfoot, 
Dr. Gifford, and Mr. Powell, he examines Phil. ii. 5-8,' and 
demonstrates that the laws of grammar and exegesis neither 
require nor even admit the interpretation of the Kenotic 
theory. Some interesting though necessarily short comments 
follow on the curious connexion between some forms of the 
Kenotic theory—for example, the views of Ebrard and Gess 
quoted above—and the Apollinarianism condemned at Con- 
stantinople (p. 199), and on the view that our Lord’s miracles 
were not worked by His own personal power as God the Son, 
but by the operation of God the Holy Ghost. This view was 
condemned by the ninth Anathema of St. Cyril, which was 
accepted at Ephesus and Chalcedon (p. 200). What are we 
to say of a theory which is in one or another of its numerous 
forms condemned by one General Council (Constantinople), 
comes perilously near to the doctrine anathematized by two 
others (Niczea and Ephesus), practically ignores the definition 
of a fourth (Chalcedon), and is finally presented to us through 
Lutheran writings? Dr. Mortimer next examines the few 
stray passages in St. Irenzus, Origen, St. Cyril, and St. 
Hilary, which are alleged in support of the Kenotic theory, 
and he shows how slender that support is. He might have 
added that the proper way to understand the drift of patristic 
as of Scriptural teaching is to look at the few statements in 
the light of the many, while the heretical way is so set off the 
few against the many.? He adds an account of the heretical 
opinions of Beron, who lived in the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
century, an early example of a Kenotist (p. 209), and briefly 
sketches the whole course of the theory by way of a summary 
of his argument against it. It sprang forth among heretics 
and schismatics in the time of the first four General Councils ; 
it emerged again in Beron, and then disappeared till the days 
of Luther. Its course was scientifically directed by Lutheran 
divines, and after its passage through the centuries in the 
heretical wilderness it is now claimed as a stream in the 
garden of the Lord by some in England, and by some yet 
bolder spirits in America. Is this in any way like the course 
of the river of life which flows out of the midst of the throne 


physical change would in this blasphemous supposition make a moral 
change also possible. See p. 197. 

1 Marcion’s attempt in the interests of Docetism is probably the 
earliest recorded example of a perversion of this passage. 
2 Tertullian, Against Praxeas, 20 ; compare Article XX. 
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of God and of the Lamb? Is it like the usual action of the 
Holy Spirit in guiding us into all the Truth? 

It has been often observed, and it is well not to forget, that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to make use of the 
Kenotic theory in the interests of Higher Critical views of 
Holy Scripture. We will not now allude further to that 
point, but in passing on to Dr. Mortimer’s excellent treat- 
ment of Higher Criticism we must just say that whatever 
value may be attached to certain elements of truth which 
have been brought to light by higher criticism the effect of it 
upon the general tone of comments upon the Bible has been 
undoubtedly lowering. We say nothing here of special 
results, of claims asserted or admissions made. We simply 
mean that the Bible was formerly treated as holy ground, in 
the spirit of listening prayer, with bowed head and humble 
heart—for example, in the commentaries and Spiritual Letters 
of Dr. Pusey, and in the lectures and expository sermons, 
Chrysostomic in more ways than one, of Dr. Liddon—in fact 
unlike any other book. But now there is a freedom of treat- 
ment, a spirit of easy, familiar, unsubmissive criticism, which 
has its distinctly evil side. This is not the true mode of 
finding the hidden treasure of Scripture, and if we wait a 
little longer we shall be able, we believe, to look back upon 
the more boastful excesses of higher criticism as samples of 
human folly which have had their short day. The admirable 
series of The Bible Student's Library, and such an exposure 
of the principles of higher criticism as is given in the books 
to which Dr. Mortimer refers—and, we must add, his own con- 
tribution to the controversy—afford some hope that patient 
and fearless examination is already beginning to prevail 
against the elements of error in the novel methods of Biblical 
study. Subsidiary to the testimony of the divinely guided 
Church the authenticity and genuineness of Holy Scripture 
is attested by archzology, internal literary evidence, and our 
own spiritual nature. Dr. Mortimer maintains that the first 
and last of these are against the higher critics, and that their 
method under the second head is ‘inherently vicious,’ and 
therefore its conclusions are untrustworthy (ii.249). It is the 
purest assumption to maintain that the different names of God 
are a proof of different authorship, to mention only one 
radical matter, and it would be difficult to find a more con- 
vincing demonstration of the viciousness of the modern critical 
system than the application of it to the Orations against 
Catiline (p. 250) and the illustration from Dr. Green’s 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch of treating in this manner 
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the parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan 
(pp. 253-8). In conclusion Dr, Mortimer says that he quar- 
rels, not with the results, though he believes them to be 
almost entirely untrustworthy, but with the methods of higher 
criticism, and he gives a list of works in which the conclusions 
of higher critics have been answered in detail again and 
again by orthodox critics. Those sound answers will tell in 
time. Higher Criticism is ‘a little cloud, and it will pass.’ 

Divorce is a subject which has its unhappy interest for us 
in England, though the evil is more pressing in Dr. Mortimer’s 
own country and in other parts of the world.'. We have very 
thoroughly examined the evidence of Holy Scripture and of 
Church history on this matter on more than one previous 
occasion,” and Dr. Mortimer’s independent investigations 
corroborate the conclusions which we then reached on all 
essential points. The real issue, of course, is whether indis- 
solubility is of the essence of Christian marriage. Archbishop 
Temple has recently said that ‘the Book of Common Prayer 
does not pronounce marriage indissoluble. It declares that 
those whom God hath joined together no man may put 
asunder. Our Lord’s exception in the case of adultery shows 
that a divorce in such a case is not man’s doing, but the 
Lord’s.’* Dr. Mortimer examines St. Matt. xix. 7-9 very 
carefully, and observes that if this passage teaches that the 
marriage bond is dissoluble then it contradicts every other 
passage on the subject in the New Testament (ii. 46). He 
remarks upon the corrupt state of the text, and upon the dif- 
ferent conclusions that have been drawn from the ¢ertus 
receptus. The only conclusion which seems to allow remar- 
riage grants it to the man alone, and expressly forbids it to 
the woman, so showing that the bond has not been dissolved 
(ii. 50). We need not accompany Dr. Mortimer over the 
familiar ground which he traverses when he shows how dif- 
ferently the Eastern and Western parts of the Church have 
treated questions of divorce. It is enough to call attention 
to his clear statement of the principle which is laid down in 
Holy Scripture. 

The remaining subjects in Dr. Mortimer’s work which 
we have chosen for comment are all at the present time 

1 According to the Catholic Champion of New York for February, 
1899, p. 65, ‘in Catholic France since the adoption of Republican 
enlightenment’ the number of divorces has steadily increased from 2950 
in 1886 to 7460 in 1897. 

* Church Quarterly Review for April 1895, and January 1896. 

8 In a letter dated February 7, 1899, published in the Church Times 
of February 17 last, p. 185. 
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matters of controversy. In many of the disputants there is 
but little indication of any readiness to listen to the argu- 
ments of reason or the witness of history, and there is an 
eagerness, from a horror of Rome, to condemn certain prac- 
tices without even the semblance of equity. Among these 
matters are what are shortly described by the terms of Con- 
fession, Incense, Reservation, and Invocation, on all of which 
Dr. Mortimer’s temperate and opportune appeal to history 
and reason may fairly claim an impartial hearing. 

The controversy about Confession shows some signs that 
the position of the Church of England is better understood 
now than it was twenty-five years ago, at the time of the last 
great Protestant outburst on the subject. It is more widely 
recognized now that the Church of England in her Ordinal 
supposes that her priests have special power and authority 
given to them by our Lord Himself to give God’s pardon to 
penitent sinners at the foot of the Cross after confession of 
their sins. We do not propose to quote detailed passages 
from Dr. Mortimer’s three chapters on this subject, but we will 
simply say that they seem to us to be an admirable and loyal 
statement of the true position of the Church of England that 
her children are neither forbidden nor compelled to seek for 
pardon for their sins at the mouth of Christ’s minister (i. 160- 
201). We do desire, however, to quote some weighty words 
of the Bishop of Oxford on this subject. He says: 


‘The Church of England regards [the confession of sin] as a 
most important part of her religious system, and in both morning 
and evening prayer, as well as in the Communion Service and in the 
service for the visitation of the sick, has set prominently before her 
members the necessity of confession of sin. She has also autho- 
rised them to have recourse in certain cases to the parish priest or 
“some other discreet and learned minister for the opening of their 
grief and the benefit of absolution ;” but she has not by any minute 
regulations defined the occasions or the methods, thus leaving a 
certain amount of liberty and discretion to the person who is en- 
couraged to adopt this means of obtaining spiritual comfort. Nor 
has she anywhere formulated an authoritative discipline of the kind 
nor authorized her clergy to impose such discipline as part of her 
ordinary system of working. The Church, on the other hand, does 
insist in the strongest way, both in the Communion Service and in 
the Catechism, on self-examination as part of the preparation for 
Holy Communion.’ ! 


Anyone who is disloyal to the teaching of the Church of 
England, whether in the direction of uncatholic Protestantism 


1 A letter published in the Zzmes of March 3, 1899. 
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or of Popery, will find no small difficulty in evading the 
force of this very fine statement of the teaching of the Prayer 
Book. 

We print Dr. Mortimer’s paragraph on Incense ' as a good 
sample of his method, and because we do not want to see the 
use of incense condemned without the reasons for its lawful 
use being heard, and we feel quite able to hold that the use 
of incense is both Scriptural and lawful in the Church of 
England, and at the same time that the bishops may very 
properly express their opinion and give their advice that its 
continued use or introduction in the Church of England is 
not desirable at the present time. In a word, incense may 
be lawful—and we believe it to be so—but it may not be ex- 
pedient in the vast majority of cases, and we believe that it is 
not. Dr. Mortimer says that— 


‘Incense is probably the most Scriptural of all the ritual adjuncts. 
Not only did God order in the Old Testament that it should be 
used, but He even went so far as to say exactly how it should be 
made. Again, Malachi, the last of the prophets, prophesying of our 
Lord’s coming, says, “in every place incense shall be offered unto 
My Name, anda pure offering.” The pure offering refers to the 
Holy Eucharist,? and he prophesies that in every place incense shall 
be offered with it. This verse, Malachi i. 11, is one of the sentences 
in the American Prayer Book, and another is, “ Let my prayer be set 
forth in Thy sight as the incense, and let the lifting up of my hands 
be an evening sacrifice” (Psalm cxli. 2). Again we find in the 
Revelation, in the worship of heaven, the Angel offering ‘much 
incense” with the prayers of the saints (chap. viii. 3). What does 
incense typify? Simply this : the merits of Christ, which go up with 
the prayers of the Saints as a sweet savour before God the Father. 
Our prayers would be worthless without the merits of Christ, and so 
the Angel is represented as taking the prayers that come up from the 
Church on earth and mingling them with incense, the merits of 
Christ, and offering them before the throne of God. Incense, then, 
is a part of the law of the Church’s worship, dating from the time of 
Moses, seen by St. John in heaven and used by the Church on 
earth’ (i. 279-80). 


Dr. Mortimer does not answer the objection that Malachi 
does not speak literally, but only of our Lord’s merits, under 
the symbol of incense, by referring, as he should have done, to 
the visit of the Magi, and pointing out that as they used in- 
cense in the worship of Christ, and as their worship was 
acceptable, they were the agents in God’s providence who 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, No. 94, pp. 486-87. 
* Dr. Pusey’s comment on the passage in the AZinor Prophets should 
be read on this point. 
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carried the literal use of incense from the worship of the Old 
Covenant into that of the New, as well as the witnesses that 
the Holy Child was the proper Object of the adoration given 
to Jehovah.' 

Our position with regard to the Reservation of the con- 
secrated elements ? is not dissimilar from that which we have 
described concerning Incense. We deprecate the condemna- 
tion of anyone unheard who believes that it is at present lawful, 
and we ask for a calm examination of all rubrics, articles, and 
historical evidence which bear upon the subject, such as Dr. 
Mortimer puts before us (i. 230-33). We believe that 
wherever the Holy Sacrament is, there Christ, our Lord and 
God, is to be adored as being present in and by the Sacra- 
ment after a heavenly and spiritual manner, but we quite see 
the force of the argument that the Reservation of the Sacra- 
ment for the specific purpose of adoration as well as for the 
Communion of the Sick may endanger the faith of some in 
the omnipresence of God. We desire at the same time to 
point out that that argument may carry those who use it 
much further than they intend to go, and strike at the reality 
of the manifestation of God’s Presence in special places and 
in special ways altogether. It may, we think, be maintained 
on cogent reasons that Reservation, if lawful, is not expedient, 
except in a few cases. But the real controversy here is not 
with regard to expediency, but legality. The rubric at the 
end of the Communion Office in the American Prayer Book 
differs but slightly from the rubric in our own book, which 
was written by Cosin in 1662 when the consecrated elements 
had been taken out of the church by some and used as com- 
mon food. Dr. Mortimer, therefore, takes the meaning to be 
that at the end of the service the whole of the consecrated 
elements that is not required for the communion of the sick 
shall be then and there consumed, and appeals to a passage 
in Cosin’s works in support of his contention. We hope that 

1 We do not want to waste valuable space in the mere enumeration 
of omissions or of passages to which we take objection in Dr. Mortimer’s 
book. But one or two may here be mentioned. In speaking of the sign 
of the Cross it is strange that he does not allude to and quote from the 
excellent teaching of the 30th Canon of 1603 (i. 280). We should not 
say, as Dr. Mortimer says (i. 233), that the offering of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice ‘is accomplished by the act of Consecration alone,’ without 
explaining ourselves very carefully. On the same page ‘It’ is a mis- 
print for ‘it’ in line 5. Nor should we say (i. 170) that it is ‘absurd’ to 
imply that ‘a public prayer said over those who are minded to receive 
the Holy Communion can give them Sacramental Absolution from mortal 


sin,’ if they are truly penitent. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, No. 94, pp. 487-88. 
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proper attention will be given to the point. If Dr. Mortimer 
be correct, the rubric has no connexion with Article XXVIII. 
at all, which states that ‘ the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped.’ Dr. Mortimer holds that this does not 
say that such practices are in themselves objectionable— 
which does not quite satisfy us--and appeals to the practice 
‘which the whole Church has followed in all ages’ (p. 233). 
We are more ready to acknowledge the force of his comment 
on the Rubric! than on the Article, but we again express a 
hope that a fair hearing will be given to those who maintain 
that Reservation is at present allowed by the Article in 
question. We will only add that Reservation without Adora- 
tion of our Lord would be, in our belief, to dishonour Him. 
We will take lastly the question of the Invocation of 
Saints, which is all the more important to us because we 
placed an article on the subject at the head of our last 
number.? Dr. Mortimer’s treatment of Invocation comes in 
the course of his chapters on eschatology, a part of his work 
to which he has devoted special care, and which we are sorry 
not to discuss at greater length, as it deserves. The historical 
and liturgical survey in our article on Invocation contained 
materials which we hope will be duly weighed by two dif- 
ferent classes of persons : by those who are desirous of con- 
demning Invocation too hastily, whether they are bishops or 
in less influential positions, on the ground of Article XXII. ; 
and those who, also too hastily, assume that such Invocation 
as is to be found in ancient liturgies is to all intents and 
purposes the same as is now practised by modern Roman 
Catholics and, if report be true, by some extreme members 
of the Church of England. We trust that our article has 
given pause to both these classes of readers. But there is a 
further point on which we are prepared and heartily desire to 
speak plainly. It is the practical aspect of Invocation. If 
any reader is impressed by the evidence of history and the 
ancient liturgies of the Church, if he is disposed to accept 
the conclusion that that evidence would allow him to say 
‘Ora pro nobis’ and forbid him to say ‘ Dona nobis’ to the 
saints, though he might find many learned Churchmen who 
would not draw that conclusion from the evidence, he is still 


1 The Bishop of Oxford, in the letter quoted above, recommends that 
the rubric shall be regarded ‘as a bar to any such practice as reservation 
for any purpose, and as conclusive, until it has been otherwise interpreted 
by competent authority.’ 

2 No. 94, p. 273; comp. p. 482. 
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face to face with a very practical question. It is this. Does 
not experience show that it is very easy to pass from ora pro 
nobis to dona nobis? Are those who go as far as the first 
likely to stop short of the second? In other words, if the 
first be logically defensible, is it practically expedient? This 
is, we believe, one step in the inquiry beyond the point at 
which our previous article stopped, but it is a step which 
must be taken in all doctrinal matters if we believe that 
doctrine is to lead to practice, that faith is the spring of life, 
that every dogma is a germ of moral power. We ask, then, 
is any kind of Invocation of Saints expedient? Dr. Mortimer 
entirely agrees with Dr. Percival,' and is a thoroughgoing 
advocate of direct invocation.2 He is able to answer the 
various objections that have been made to the practice to his 
own satisfaction, such as that the saints do not know our 
prayers, and that therefore prayer to them is useless ; that 
they pray for us without being asked ; that prayers to the 
saints detract from our prayers to God ; that such prayers 
place the saints in a position of mediation which infringes 
upon the mediatorial intercession of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that dangerous abuses have arisen in connexion with the 
cultus of the saints, We agree with Dr. Mortimer so far as 
to recognize that some of these objections have but little 
force, but we are fully persuaded that he seriously undervalues 
the cogency of their accumulated strength, and, in particular, 
that he does not bow as he ought to do to the unmistakeable 
decision of the Anglican Church, which is so largely based 
upon the last objection. We are ready to admit that there 
are some elements of truth in Dr. Mortimer’s answers to the 
objections quoted. He maintains that it is ‘a mere assump- 
tion’ to suppose that the saints do not know our prayers, 
‘contrary to the received opinion of theologians’ and ‘the 
implicit teaching of Holy Scripture ;’ that all prayer to God 
Himself is even more open to the objection that He will do 
all that He can for us without waiting to be asked (though 
here we have a distinct command, and the objection implies 


1 The Invocation of Saints treated Theologically and Historica'ly 
(London, New York and Bombay, 1896). 

2 What is thought of Dr. Mortimer’s teaching by a Bishop in his own 
country may be seen in Ad/ Saints’ Day, a sermon with very valuable 
notes and a preface concerning Purgatory and the Invocation of Saints, 
by the Right Reverend A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont (Pott: 
New York, 1899). Dr. Hall says that the agreement of medizeval and 
later divines of the Latin and Eastern Churches seems to mean Catholic 
consent to Dr. Mortimer. His criticism of Dr. Mortimer’s book is in 
our opinion unanswerable, and he gives many valuable references. 
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an ignorance of the true spirit of prayer) ; that time spent in 
praying to the saints is spent in praying to God; that 
secondary mediators do not interfere with the unique Media- 
tion of Christ ; and that the abuse of a thing is no argument 
against its lawful use (ii. 400-406).' In this respect the 
Church of England has, as Dr. Mortimer regretfully admits, 
acted upon the evidence which he sets aside. During the 
past three hundred years the Anglican Church ‘ has virtually 
abandoned the practice of the invocation of the saints’ (ii. 
409). The Church of England has never abandoned lightly 
any practice which has prevailed in both East and West so 
widely and for so long a time as the Invocation of the Saints, 
in some form, was shown in our last article to have prevailed, 
and Dr. Mortimer is probably not wrong in supposing that 
the abuse of the practice was the chief ‘cause of its removal 
from our Prayer Book’ (ii. 409, margin). Indeed, if we sup- 
pose that the language of Article XXII. was directed against 
abuses in ‘ popular doctrine,’ as Dr. Pusey ? and Dr. Newman 
maintained—not against, say, Calvinistic or Primitive, but 
against ‘ Romish’ doctrine, as popularly acted upon—we are 
provided with the Church’s explanation of her action in this 
sense. We know how many advocates of invocation would 
meet this line of argument. They would say that they desire 
to restore the primitive use of invocation, so far as it is 
primitive, without the abuses which have from time to time 
been connected with it. They are not able, of course, to 
promise that their desire will be fulfilled in fact, and we 
earnestly ask them to reflect that the evidence of history, 
and, we must plainly also say, the evidence of recent attempts 
to revive invocation in the Church of England, distinctly 
show that abuse is most dangerously likely to follow upon 
the use of invocation. If the appeal be to the history of 
both East and West, so be it. We are content, nay desirous, 
that the appeal shall be made. But we ask that history shall 
be consulted with an open mind, with an impartial desire to 
read her full answer.‘ It is, we believe, plainly written upon 


1 The Church of England officially employs the argument that ‘the 
abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use of it’ in the thirtieth 
Canon, on the lawful use of the Cross in Baptism. 

2 Spiritual Letters, p. 181. 

8 Tract XC. (reprint, fifth thousand, 1875), § 6, pp. 23, 38. 

4 Some convenient extracts from ancient authorities are given in Dr. 
Littledale’s Plain Reasons (S.P.C.K., 1880), pp. 33-4. We add one or 
two more references. There is a passage ‘against invocation of any 
other than God alone’ in the sermon found among the papers of Bishop 
Andrewes included in Keble’s edition of Hooker’s Works, iii. 700. Keble 
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her pages, that the abuses of invocation have been as widely 
prevalent as the use itself. For our part we are thankful that 
the Church of England had the courage to abandon the 
practice, and we have no desire to see it restored. So far 
from regretting her action, we believe that the prayers of her 
children have been stronger, purer and more acceptable to 
the Most High in consequence of her reformation in this 
matter. 


ART. IX—ROMAN SOCIETY AT THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
By SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, sometime Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. (London, 1898.) 


A VERY special interest attaches to the dim and shadowy era 
whose social condition is portrayed in Professor Dill’s pages. 
We know already much of its external history, of the suc- 
cessive invasions of the barbarians which devastated the 
Roman Empire, of the alternations of victory and defeat 
which culminated in its ruin; but we would gladly learn 
something more fully of its inner life and thought during the 
disastrous closing years of ‘the decline and fall” We want 


himself when trying to dissuade an English Churchwoman from seceding 
to Rome, asks ‘ Has she looked to see what prayers she will have to join 
in, especially to the blessed Virgin Mary, and on what principle those 
prayers are justified ?’ (Spiritual Letters, p. 239 ; 5th edit. 1885). There 
is a passage from Bishop Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, ii. 54, to 
which it may be well to call attention. ‘ Nam, si angelorum sanctorumque, 
pro nobis humi degentibus, et cum immundorum spirituum caterva 
colluctantibus, omnem intercessionem intercludamus ; si martyrum pro 
Christo vitam profundentium nullam omnino apud thronum Dei potentiam 
agnoscamus; si omnes qui eorum reliquias venerabantur rejiciamus, 
conspuamus, et idololatras vocemus ; si hzec omnia ex destiarum cornibus, 
ex tempore, et temporibus, et dimidio temporis, scire nos preesumamus ; 
quzenam illa unquam fuerit Ecclesia cum qua nos communionem habere 
possemus penitus ignoro.’ (This passage is quoted by the great Dr. Mill 
in his Five Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, p. 52.) Such language 
may at first surprise those who come upon it, till they are reminded that 
it should be read in conjunction with the passage in the Zaposztion of the 
Creed, 1X. ii. 13, ‘ But what they do in heaven in relation to us on earth 
particularly considered, or what we ought to perform in reference to 
them in heaven, beside a reverential respect, and study of imitation, is 
not revealed unto us in the Scriptures, nor can be concluded by necessary 
deduction from any principles of Christianity .. . and what is now taught 
by the Church of Rome is, as unwarrantable, so a novitious interpretation.’ 
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to have revealed to us the secret of a catastrophe we might 
have deemed impossible, in which a highly developed 
people, versed in the arts of empire, welded together by 
centuries of conquest and statecraft, with all the overwhelm- 
ing advantages which an advanced civilization confers, went 
down before the assaults of barbarians infinitely their inferiors 
in all the culture of life. In our own day thought dominates 
brute force. How came it about that in those days mere brute 
force was triumphant? It would be inconceivable that a 
horde of savages, however numerous, should sweep victoriously 
over modern Europe. Why was the Roman Empire helpless 
before the assaults of its barbarous invaders ? 

The comprehensive question thus suggested includes, or 
is closely allied to, a number of others of hardly inferior 
moment, which Professor Dill handles with much skill and 
with ample command of the available authorities, as in suc- 
cessive books he discusses (1) the tenacity of paganism, 
(2) the condition of Western society from Symmachus to 
Sidonius, (3) the failure of administration and the ruin of the 
middle class, (4) the barbarians and the future of the Empire, 
and (5) education and culture in the fifth century. The 
period, the author pleads, is an obscure one and the mate- 
rials often scanty; whilst the difficulty of presenting an 
orderly view is enhanced by the fact that for the writer’s 
purpose neither events nor subjects follow one another in any 
regular sequence. Our thanks are due for the unwearied 
patience with which Professor Dill has plodded through the 
dull and prolix pages of such writers as Symmachus and 
Ausonius, that he might set before us how men lived and 
thought and fared during that stirring time ; for the skill 
with which he has gleaned from the enactments of the 
Theodosian Code how the Imperial Government aggravated 
the ills which it blindly and ineffectually, yet honestly, strove 
to remedy ; for his vivid portraiture of the private life of the 
Roman provincial aristocracy, especially of the better class 
amongst them, which clung to the creed or the culture of 
paganism ; and for his lucid explanation of the varied causes 
which combined to work the downfall of the Western Empire. 
Despite some, perhaps hardly avoidable, repetition, the student 
of history will follow with unflagging interest Professor Dill’s 
guidance into fields comparatively unexplored in English 
literature, and may gather fresh examples of the working of 
those inexorable laws by which in all ages society and human 
nature are governed. 

The revival of paganism and its tenacity in the Western 
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Empire during the second and third centuries after Christ are 
specially worthy of study, as they cast an interesting light 
upon the difficulties of missionary effort in all times. We 
learn from them that a creed largely discredited will yet 
retain considerable hold over minds in which it is identified 
with the glory of an ancient State, as well as with the chief 
or even daily events of political and domestic life. Not only 
is religious conservatism intensely difficult to overcome when 
allied with antiquarian and literary culture, but in the conflict 
with and in the presence of Christianity paganism may be 
stimulated to devotional feeling and to a standard of moral 
effort at which it had not previously aimed. Of course, the 
old faith of Rome did not rest entirely on superstition and 
sensuality. Of course, besides those included in St. Paul’s 
terrific indictment in the first chapter of Romans, there were 
also those, named by him as without the law, who did by 
nature the things contained in the law. In the fifth century, 
too, as in the nineteenth, a serious hindrance to the accept- 
ance of Christianity by shrewd observers arose from the 
worldliness and easy self-indulgence in some, and especially 
in the higher classes of, nominal Christians, which excited 
the indignant scorn of the ascetic and the ridicule of the 
Epicurean. Family ties, worldly advantage, social relations, 
all presented obstacles, which were heightened by the stern- 
ness with which the renunciation of all worldly pursuits was 
pressed by such prominent champions of Christianity as St. 
Jerome and St. Paulinus of Nola. But society in the Western 
Empire was not sharply divided into two hostile camps, and 
pagans lived on terms of cordial familiarity with those who 
had abandoned their ranks for that which had now become 
the established religion of the emperor and the Empire. The 
most effectual support to paganism was afforded by the 
Eastern mysticism which philosophy had introduced, and by 
the persistence of old Roman patriotic sentiment. ‘In the 
last struggles of paganism with the Christian Church the 
cult which exercised the most powerful attraction was that of 
Mithra’ (p. 67). 

Very interesting and suggestive is the discussion of the 
moral and. devotional effects of the worship of Isis and 
Mithra, of the mysteries of the Taurobolium, of the baptism 
and initiation and communion performed in these religions of 
Eastern origin, in the devout feeling they engendered, and 
the sense of purification they conveyed. 

‘Whether such worships aroused or satisfied a genuine devotional 
feeling in our modern sense is,’ our author allows, ‘ a question which it 
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is difficult to answer. But the thoughtful student will probably hesitate 
before he answers in the negative. The gulf which separates us from 
the world of heathen imagination is so wide, the influence of custom 
and old association in matters of religion is so powerful, that we 
may easily do injustice to the devout sentiment of paganism. 
Grotesque or barbarous religious symbols, even those tainted in their 
origin with the impurity attaching to nature-worship, often sloughed 
off their baser elements, and, with the development of a more 
sensitive morality, and a higher conception of the divine, may have 
become the vehicles of a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he brings. The same 
symbol or rite will have various meanings and effects to different 
minds. . . . The mystery of the death of a divine being, his descent 
to the under-world and his joyful restoration, was the central idea of 
many of the cults which most influenced the religious feeling of 
antiquity. The ritual in which that feeling found expression would 
to us now appear perhaps shocking, perhaps grotesque and absurd. 
The drama of the Eleusinian goddesses, if we could witness it, 
would probably be a poor and tasteless show, with no spiritual 
contents. Yet there is no doubt that it produced a profound effect 
on the devotee, and Pindar gave voice to the universal sentiment of 
Greece when he said : “ Happy he who has seen the spectacle. He 
knows the bourn of life, he knows its divine source”’ (pp. 70-71). 
We must refer the reader to Professor Dill’s pages for the 
striking description of an initiation into the mysteries of Isis, 
which he reproduces from Apuleius. The gorgeous and 
elaborate scenery ; the vast procession, which included strange 
symbolic figures; the stage properties, which must have 
rivalled or surpassed the most elaborate of modern theatrical 
pageantry ; the pictures emblazoned with Egyptian legend ; 
the stately ceremonial of litany and purification, the long- 
drawn season of preparation through abstinence and self- 
mortification and prayer—all these details we are constrained 
to pass by, that we may find space for some of the thoughts 
which are represented as filling the soul of the neophyte 
Lucius, who has by evil arts been imprisoned in the form of 
an ass, but is promised deliverance through devotion to the 
Queen of Heaven. We are almost startled as we read that 
the conditions of salvation depend on constant devotion and 
steadfast purity; that he who will share the secret communion 
of Isis must die a voluntary death, that her grace may recall 
him from its very confines to a new life ; that her suppliant 
hears unutterable words, that he comes into the presence of 
Powers who rule in Heaven and Hell. We have to remind 
ourselves that Christianity has adopted and sanctified and 
exalted to lofty spiritual meaning terms which on pagan lips 
connoted very different conceptions. Yet it is difficult to 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCV. N 
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read without admiration the following prayer, in which Lucius 
embalms his feelings as he leaves the scene of his second 
birth : 

‘Holy one, constant saviour of the race of men, so bountiful in 
cherishing them, so tender in the mother’s love which thou dost 
bestow on the wretched. Nor day, nor night, nor shortest moment 
passes unmarked by thy benefits, without the help of thy protection 
for men on sea and land, without thy succouring hand outstretched 
to ward off the storms of life. Powers above and powers below 
alike wait on thy will. Thou makest the world to revolve, thou 
givest his light to the sun; thou art ruler of the universe, thou dost 
tread Tartarus under thy feet. To thee are due the harmony of the 
spheres, the return of the seasons, the gladness of the gods, the 
obedience of the elements. At thy bidding the breezes blow, the 
clouds gather, seeds germinate and grow. Birds which pass across 
the sky, beasts which wander on the hills, serpents which lurk under- 
ground, the monsters which swim the deep, all tremble before thy 
majesty. But I am too feeble in mind to speak thy praise, too poor 
in worldly goods to pay thee sacrifice ; nor have I wealth of utter- 
ance to tell all that I feel of thy grandeur. A thousand lips, a 
thousand tongues, an unbroken eternity of unfailing praise would 
not avail. What the pious soul may do, though poor withal, that I 
will perform. The features of thy holy godhead will be treasured in 
the thoughts of my inmost soul for evermore’ (p. 75). 


We cannot linger over the discussion of the attractive but, 
to our thinking, insoluble problem which this worship of 
Mithra propounds to us. Are we to regard it as a divine pre- 
paration for a higher state of things, or as an effort of 
diabolical ingenuity to divert men from the truth? Was it 
a genuine groping of the human conscience, touched in its 
darkness by real though imperfect conviction of sin, after 
purity and peace, or the delusive misleading of Satan, trans- 
formed to their vision into an angel of light? We agree 
with Professor Dill that it is a graver fault to concentrate our 
gaze on the baser side of past ages, and to ignore all there is 
of hope and promise in the development of humanity, than 
it is to exaggerate the influence of ideals which guide only the 
choicest spirits in every age. With him we gladly ‘ welcome 
indications that God never utterly forsakes the creatures of 
His hands, and that in the decay of ancient heathenism 
there was a moral and spiritual life which was to be 
nourished in an unending future by the Divine ideals of 
Galilee’ (p. 93). 

Professor Dill prefaces his sketches of Western society 
from Symtmachus to Sidonius by pleading for a more lenient 
judgment than that passed on it by so stern a censor as 
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Salvianus. Pictures of universal immorality, he urges, are 
always to be distrusted, and the condition of Aquitaine 
could hardly have been so black as the enthusiastic ascetic of 
Marseilles painted it. It is the manner of satirists in all ages 
to concentrate attention upon the follies and the sins of 
mankind, and terribly dark views of our own times might be 
presented by any acrid moralist who gathered his materials 
from the reports of our police and divorce courts, or from 
the scandals of fashionable life in the society journals. If 
Rome had really been as corrupt as Juvenal would lead us to 
believe, it would speedily have perished through its own 
inner rottenness, instead of entering on a long period ‘of 
peace and prosperity, of upright and beneficent administra- 
tion and high public virtue, culminating in the reign of the 
saintly Marcus Aurelius’ (p. 98). It is so easy to attribute 
calamity and failure to moral causes; and our knowledge of 
society in the Western Empire is mainly derived from the pages 
of Salvianus and St. Jerome, neither of whom was able, through 
natural temperament and religious convictions, to sympathize 
with or do justice to the virtues of his heathen contem- 
poraries ; while the heaviest condemnation of both falls upon 
those who are nominally Christians. 

Yet, while urging these considerations, to which due 
weight should in all justice be given, Professor Dill allows 
that the foremost pagan moralist of the age, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, describes the Roman noble and the vulgar 
crowd alike in terms of fierce reprobation and disgust. The 
noble has not changed in three centuries, and his portrait 
might have equally well been drawn for the days of Nero or 
Domitian. Possessed of vast estates in every province of the 
Empire, his days are spent in ignoble idleness, in vulgar 
ostentation and in epicurean self-indulgence. 


‘In a time of famine, when all foreigners, including the professors 
of the liberal arts, were expelled from Rome, three thousand 
dancing-girls with their teachers were allowed to remain. If the 
great man visited the public baths, he would salute effusively some 
slave of his vices, whom all decent people would avoid. His only 
friendships are those of the gaming-table.... The effeminate noble 
who takes a journey to visit a distant estate will plume himself on 
the effort, as if he had performed the marches of an Alexander or a 
Cesar. He will order a slave to receive three hundred lashes for 
bringing him his hot water late. These men, who have not a particle 
of religious belief, are the slaves of anile superstition. They will 
not bathe or breakfast or start on a journey till they have consulted 
the calendar to find the position of a planet’ (p. 102). 

N2 
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If the picture of the Roman aristocrat is not attractive, that 
of the plebeian crowd is not less repulsive. It cares only for 
two things, Panem et Circenses. It consists of a mongrel 
and vicious horde, the offscouring of all nations. Its highest 
gratifications are the obscenities of pantomime and the 
slaughter of the arena, which excite yet hardly satisfy the 
instincts which it shares with the ape and the tiger. 

To our minds, this testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus 
largely confirms the judgment of Salvianus and St. Jerome, 
despite the pleas urged by Professor Dill in extenuation 
of the severity of the pagan historian. To St. Jerome’s 
grandeur of character, as well as to his exceptional opportunities 
of intimate acquaintance with the inner life of the higher 
clergy and of the great aristocratic houses, ample respect is 
accorded, and there are few sections of the work before us more 
interesting than the score of pages in which the social condi- 
tion of the Roman world is illustrated from the correspondence 
of that giant of learning and asceticism. If we pass them by 
with one word of cordial recommendation to the reader, it is 
because Professor Dill’s purpose is concerned rather with the 
secular than with the religious life of the fifth century, 
and because his next three chapters deal with names whose 
works are not generally known, but which supply materials 
for forming an estimate independent of either Christian or 
pagan censors. 

A certain pathetic interest attaches to the self-revelations 
contained in the letters of Symmachus and Sidonius, and in 
the poems of Ausonius. The colourless lives of the great 
provincial aristocracy as there presented are passed in a dull 
round of empty ceremonial and wearisome etiquette, which 
even the tenure of high-sounding offices-—prefecture of the 
city, pontificate, consulate—fails to relieve with information 
on public affairs. Such exalted posts had ceased to confer 
any share in the Government, and the entire Senate, though 
treated with respect, no longer exercised any independent 
authority. The correspondence of Symmachus is silent alike 
upon the dangers and the calamities of the times; upon the 
social and economic disorders which were undermining the 
strength of the Empire; upon the irruptions of barbarian 
hordes, which made the high-roads unsafe and delayed the 
sailing of the corn fleet, on which the victualling of the 
capital was dependent ; upon the great religious movement 
which was destined to survive the fall of Roman power. 
With three great houses in Rome or its suburbs, and fifteen 
country seats in different parts of Italy, and an income of 
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60,0007. a year—the wealthiest of his class had three times 
that amount —Symmachus appears to have regarded the 
dangers which threatened the Imperial system as mere 
passing clouds, and to have preserved unshaken confidence in 
the eternal stability of Rome. Three characteristic features 
are noticeable in his correspondence : his literary affectation, 
the strength of his family affections, and his eagerness to gain 
popularity with the populace of the capital by the most pro- 
fuse expenditure upon the games which his son, when nomi- 
nated to be praetor, was expected to provide : 


‘Many of his letters,’ says Professor Dill, ‘ are full of the coming 
games. He appeals to his friends in all parts of the world to assist 
him. Lions and crocodiles from Africa, dogs from Scotland, horses 
from the most famous studs of Spain, are all sought for, and the 
most anxious provision is made for their conveyance from these 
distant regions. ‘The gladiatorial shows had not yet been suppressed 
by Christian sentiment, and Symmachus was determined to have a 
band of Saxons to crown the success of his games. He puts as much 
seriousness into the business as if it affected the very existence of the 
State. His anxiety is overpowering. In spite, however, of all his 
care and profusion, there were many accidents and disappointments. 
Some of the animals arrived half-dead from the hardships of their long 
journey. Many ofthe splendid Spanish coursers had either perished by 
the way or were hopelessly disabled. The crocodiles would not eat 
and had to be killed. Chariot drivers and players, expected from 
Sicily, were, in spite of all searches along the coast, nowhere to be 
heard of. The most cruel blow of all was the loss of the Saxon 
gladiators, who, declining to make sport for the rabble of Rome, 
strangled one another before the hour of their humiliation in the 
arena arrived’ (p. 128). 


It is strange to find this courtly and refined man of letters 
not only gladly spending 80,000/. upon these ghastly 
spectacles in the closing years of the fourth century, but 
expressing the coldest contempt for and indignation at the 
Saxons who preferred death in their cells to mutual butchery 
in the arena to make a Roman holiday. 

The chapter which deals with ‘the Society of Ausonius’ 
carries the reader from Rome to Bordeaux, and gives him a 
glimpse into a provincial circle at the same period as that in 
which Symmachus was living. We have abundant illustra- 
tions of the wealth and peace of Aquitaine, and of what the 
writer aptly calls the Gallic renaissance of the fourth century. 
From other sources than the poems of Ausonius, such as the 
Eucharisticos of Paulinus Pellzus and the description of a 
pilgrimage by Sulpicius Severus, further light is cast upon the 
social condition of Southern Gaul. We would gladly quote 
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extracts describing monastic life in the East and illustrating 
the far-reaching influence of St. Jerome, or the picture of the 
luxurious country gentleman of the day who calls himself 
complacently a mere ‘sectator deliciarum.’ We are prepared 
to learn that 


‘The society of Ausonius seem to be calmly confident of the 
permanence of their ideals of culture, and hardly conscious of the 
great movement which was setting towards the life of prayers and 
renunciation. Ausonius is, indeed, disturbed by the retirement of 
Paulinus, his favourite pupil, from the world of refinement and 
social distinction ; but his feeling seems to be purely personal, that 
his friend so richly endowed, with the promise of such a brilliant life 
before him, should forget his traditions and his worldly hopes, and 
bury his gifts in the cloister. The work of St. Martin was done when 
these letters were written. Yet St. Martin is never mentioned. 
Probably Ausonius had as little conception of the range and force of 
the movement as the great senator of Nero’s Court had of the 
world-wide revolution which was to be the result of the preaching of 


St. Paul’ (p. 152). 


The lapse of more than half a century between the pagan 
Ausonius and the Christian Sidonius wrought very little 
change in the habits and ideals of the country gentlemen of 
the Western Empire ; although events of great national im- 
portance had occurred in the interval and the boundaries of 
the Imperial dominions were being straitened in every direc- 
tion. Frank and Visigoth, Sueve and Vandal and Burgundian, 
were sweeping over Western Gaul and Northern Africa, and 
were driving the Roman power into a mere corner of Spain. 
Yet these invasions produced little alteration in the material 
condition of the Gallic aristocracy, whose luxurious lives 
were undisturbed amid the increasing disorganization of the 
Government, the growing pressure of taxation, and the rapid 
elimination of the middle class. Without any share in the 
Government, and freed from the heavy weight of imposts, from 
which he was either expressly exempt or which he success- 
fully evaded ; without any interest in the welfare of his neigh- 
bours of inferior rank, save the slaves who cultivated his 
estate and provided for all the ordinary requirements of his 
household ; without any incentive to exertion or to exercise 
of thought; with no new field of action or of speculation 
opening out before him, what wonder if the wealthy pro- 
vincial nobleman sank into a routine of ignoble leisure, and 
in the pursuit of farming and country sports was in danger 
of disregarding even the imitation of the ancient literary 
models, the one form of intellectual culture still open to him. 
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That such was the danger and the tendency of the age we 
learn from the copious letters of Caius Sollius Apollinaris 
Sidonius, the one authority on which we have to rely for the 
second half of the fifth century, which describe with the 
minutest fidelity and with all the artifices of a perverted 
rhetoric a life of easy-going, tranquil content, but ‘ nourished 
only by memories to which the future sends no call and 
offers no promise.’ 

Yet the condition and career of Sidonius combine all the 
elements which are calculated to confer distinction upon life. 
He belonged to one of the noblest and most influential 
families in Gaul, of which his father and grandfather had both 
been prefects. His mother was of the great house of Avitus, 
and Papianilla his wife was a daughter of that member of it 
who was one of the last emperors of the West. From the 
school of Lyons he brought a high reputation for ability as 
an orator, one of the chief avenues in his day to high office, 
which his father-in-law’s elevation to the purple ensured him 
at an early age. ‘ His Panegyrics on that emperor and on 
Majorian and Anthemius gave him a great reputation as a 
man of letters, and for the last he was rewarded with the 
prefecture of the capital.’ Five years afterwards he was 


chosen bishop of Auvergne, and for fifteen years longer en- 
deared himself to his flock by his unwearied devotion and 
abounding charity. If the correspondence of one who had so 
wide and varied an experience is for the most part vapid and 
monotonous—and Sidonius carefully prepared and published 
147 of his letters, arranged in nine books, after ancient models 
—it is because the imperial system of his time had re- 
duced (in Professor Dill’s phrase) the most intelligent class in 
the Roman world to a condition of immobility and death- 
like repose. In the following paragraph we have an admir- 
able sketch of the pursuits of an educated and high-minded 
gentleman at the close of the fifth century : 


‘In more than one of his letters Sidonius sums up his ideal of 
the Roman noble, the ideal which he would like his son, as he says, 
“with the help of Christ,” to attain. He should, as an almost religious 
duty, repay the debt of noble birth by adding to the list of family 
“honours ” some great magistracy in the imperial service. He should, 
without reducing himself to the level of a bailiff or a money-grubber, 
attend to the management of his estates. Some of his superfluous 
wealth may be spent in additions to his country seat or redecorating 
his baths and saloons with fresh frescoes and marbles. He will bea 
keen sportsman after the manner of his Celtic ancestors. But these 
pursuits should not absorb all his energy. The noble class, the salt 
of Roman society, is a great brotherhood, bound together by the 
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traditions of hereditary friendship and a common culture of priceless 
value. The true descendant of a great race will train his son in the 
same arts and accomplishments which moulded his ancestors and 
himself. He will also, by scrupulous attendance to correspondence 
and social duties, keep warm the feelings of friendship and interest in 
common studies. Sidonius, at any rate towards the end of his life, 
was a devout and pious Churchman. But to the last the ascetic 
ideals of men like St. Jerome and St. Paulinus seem never to have 
obscured the ideal of the wealthy and studious country gentleman, 
with a wholesome, well-balanced nature, fond of sport and farming, 
proud of his family, devoted to his friends, and above all penetrated 
with a sense of the obligation to carry on the tradition of culture. To 
be false to letters was to be false to family honour and to Rome’ 


(pp. 164-5) 


It will be readily understood that this easy-going, if 
cultured, mode of life would be quite incapable of arresting a 
decay which was rapidly undermining the vital energies of the 
Empire,and which called for the most heroic remedies. Besides 
the prelates who held so luxurious an estimate of what their 
lofty position demanded, there was a second class of ascetic 
bishops, in striking contrast with such men as Sidonius: and of 
one of these, a certain Vectius, Professor Dill tells us that his 
character might have been drawn by the author of the Serious 
Call, But while monastic and learned Fathers were maintain- 
ing the true standard of Christian living and Catholic doctrine 
in Gaul; while aristocratic and wealthy prelates were pre- 
serving large populations from famine, and were fulfilling 
with assiduity the multifarious duties of their office ; while 
men of profound devotion and magnetic influence were coming 
forth from the Isle of Lérins, the Iona of the Mediterranean, 
to guide and govern the Church of Gaul, the civil government 
was being gradually but irretrievably eviscerated by internal 
and economic causes which worked its eventual ruin. 

For an explanation of the reasons why the invasions of 
the fifth century succeeded, whereas the earlier, though not 
less formidable, ones had failed, Professor Dill directs us to 
the Imperial Code: 


‘In the voluminous enactments issued from Constantine to 
Majorian the student has before him a melancholy diagnosis of the 
maladies which, by a slow and inevitable process of decay, were ex- 
hausting the strength of Roman society. He will see municipal 
liberty and self-government dying out, the upper class cut off from 
the masses by sharp distinctions of wealth and privilege, yet forbidden 
to bear arms and deprived of all practical interest in public affairs. 
He will find that not only has an Oriental monarchy taken the place 
of the principate of Augustus, but that an almost Oriental system of 
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caste has aie: every social iain wi every occupation practically 
hereditary, and that human nature is having its revenge in wholesale 
flight from a cruel servitude and the chaos of administration. It 
will be seen that, in a society in which poverty is almost branded 
with infamy, poverty is steadily increasing and wealth becoming 
more insolent and aggressive ; that the disinherited, in the face of an 
omnipotent Government, are carrying brigandage even up to the 
gates of Rome ; that parents are selling their children into slavery ; 
that public buildings are falling into decay ; that the service on the 
great post roads is becoming disorganized. At a time when every 
frontier was threatened, it will be found that the frontier posts are 
being abandoned, that there is wholesale desertion from the ranks of 
the army ; while in the failure of free recruits, the slaves have to be 
called to arms. But the unscientific and inefficient financial system 
will chiefly attract the notice of, the historical inquirer. ‘The collec- 
tion of imposts in kind opened the doors to every species of corrup- 
tion. Still more fatal to pure administration was the system which 
left to the municipal class the assessment and collection of the 
revenue in their district. . . . Their lingering fate, recorded in 192 
edicts, a tragedy prolonged through more than five generations, is 
one of the most curious examples ‘of obstinate and purblind legisla- 
tion contending hopelessly with inexorable laws of society and 
human nature. In that contest the middle or bourgeois class 
was almost extinguished, Roman financial- administration was 
paralysed, and at its close the real victors and survivors were the 
great landholders, surrounded by their serfs and dependants. A 
volume might be written on the corruption and cruel oppression of 
the officials of the treasury, servile to the great, tyrannical to the 
poor, and calmly defying all the menaces of the emperor in their 
unchecked career of rapacity. The last and deepest impression 
which the inquirer will carry with him, as he rises from a study of 
the Theodosian Code, is that fraud and greed are everywhere 
triumphant, that the rich are growing richer and more powerful, 
while the poor are becoming poorer and more helpless, and that the 
Imperial Government, inspired with the best intentions, has lost all 
control of the vast machine’ (pp. 189-91). 


It would be difficult to describe in more concise or more 
pointed terms the various causes which wrought the final 
downfall of the Western Empire. It is characteristic of the 
tragedy of life that the final crash came upon a Government 
honestly desirous for the welfare of its subjects, but at once 
purblind and paralyzed in its efforts to find effectual remedies 
for prevailing disorders. Just as the ancien noblesse of France 
never displayed a keener interest in the sufferings of the 
lower classes or made greater efforts to alleviate them than they 
were doing at the moment when the Revolution burst upon 
them, so the Roman emperors had never devoted more 
anxious attention or displayed a more humane spirit to the 
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overburdened taxpayers than they did on the eve of the 
dissolution of the imperial system. Edict after edict de- 
nounced the oppressive exactions of the tax-gatherers, and 
threatened them with the sternest punishment. Edict after 
edict enjoined remission of taxes over extensive areas, and 
prescribed the methods by which those sold into slavery or 
imprisoned for debt should be released. Edict after edict 
forbade the evasion of taxation, widely practised by those best 
able to bear its burden, the secret and fraudulent sales which 
withdrew estates from liability to assessment, the bribery and 
other illegitimate influences brought to bear on the judges, 
the outrages and cruelties of the dzscussores. But high pur- 
pose and imperial capacity struggled in vain to reform a 
service hopelessly honeycombed With corruption. The over- 
whelming crash, which eventually buried the Empire in ruin, 
was not brought about by any violent or sudden cataclasm. 
It was the result of the action of inevitable laws, which had 
been working ceaselessly, unchecked, until no human effort 
could arrest their consequences. It was wrought by the 
gradual yet merciless action of social and economic forces, and 
aggravated by the cupidity of the rich and by the mistaken, 
though well-intentioned, energy of Government. 

It will be seen, then, that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Roman Government went down only before an over- 
whelming attack of barbarian tribes and peoples. To the last 
the disciplined troops of Rome were always superior to the 
Gothic and German hosts, much more numerous than them- 
selves, despite their undaunted courage and the impetuous 
fury of their onslaught. The attitude of the Romans of the 
West towards the invaders was one of singular indifference 
and unconcern, and their confidence in the destiny of the 
Imperial City remained unshaken amidst the devastation 
caused by irruptions into particular districts of the Empire, 
which quickly recovered their normal peace and prosperity. 
The Romans had for centuries been accustomed to these 
invasions, and since the days of Augustus such inroads had 
been repeated, with the ordinary result that the invaders 
were driven back with enormous loss, or that they eagerly 
entered the service of the Empire, and were ready to settle as 
military colonists within its territories. Franks, Huns, 
Visigoths, Saxons, and Burgundians are all in turn found 
fighting under the Roman standard ; and chiefs with un- 
mistakable German titles had no higher ambition than to hold 
high command in the Roman armies; while on other occa- 
sions the barbarian hosts were hurled back with immense 
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slaughter, and thousands of them taken as prisoners were 
sold into slavery. No doubt the prestige of Rome was 
lowered by its capture by Alaric, but even then the recovery of 
confidence was rapid. Indeed, so varied were the relations of 
the Romans to their invaders that we cannot include them in 
one comprehensive formula, and to the last the public ap- 
prehension was so slightly felt as to warrant the epigrammatic 
comment that the Roman world went laughing to its death. 

It is not a little strange to modern thought that the 
policy of the later emperors, whilst excluding the senatorial 
order from military service, admitted German and Gothic 
chieftains to the command of Roman armies. Besides their 
unquestionable skill and bravery in the field, many of these 
so-called barbarians were men of brilliant talents and fascinat- 
ing manners, who enjoyed the closest intimacy with the 
Roman nobility, and not infrequently the confidence and 
esteem of the reigning emperor. Such men as Richomer 
and Modares and Stilicho wielded commanding influence in 
Court and camp, and at the beginning of the fifth century we 
find Germans setting the fashion in dress and toilet. Three 
edicts of Honorius between 397 and 416, forbidding the 
wearing of trousers, long hair, and fur coats of barbarian style 
within the precincts of the city, testify to the prevalence of the 
custom and to the inefficacy of sumptuary laws for its sup- 
pression. 

From the scattered notices which brighten occasionally 
the dull and prolix pages of Sidonius Mr. Dill selects brief 
passages, in which he represents with microscopical fidelity 
the physical traits, the dress and habits of the several bar- 
barian races who were alternately harassing and upholding 
the Roman Empire : 


‘In the Panegyric on Anthemius,’ he says, ‘we can almost 
hear the rush of the terrible Hun cavalry, with their flattened 
noses and cavernous, yet piercing, eyes, lean flanked and broad 
of chest, bestriding their horses as if horse and man were one. 
There is not a tribe which crossed the Rhine or harried the 
coasts of Gaul in those years, whose features or equipment is not 
flashed on us in some vivid phrase. The Burgundians, who esta- 
blished themselves in his native Lyons, were on the whole friendly 
neighbours. But they had habits and tastes which offended the 
senses of the Roman gentlemen. They greased their hair with 
rancid butter, they sustained their gigantic bulk by ravenous feeding 
on the most unsavoury messes, and they deafened their guests with 
the harshness and loudness of their voices. The fierce Herulian, 
unrivalled for speed in running, has his cheeks tattooed a bluish- 
green, like the colour of the waves. You see the Gothic elders 
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trooping to the council in garments of wild beasts’ skins, falling 
scarcely to the knee. Fiercest and most daring of all is the Saxon, 
ranging along the Breton coasts in his coracle of hides, with his blue 
fearless eyes, ever appearing when least expected, vanishing as 
suddenly as he came, for whom shipwreck has no terrors, to 
whom the sea is a familiar companion, who butchers his captives to 
gratify his gods. The Frank stands out on the canvas with blue- 
grey eyes and yellow hair, his clean-shaven face, and his tight, 
short tunic. Sidonius had probably seen with his own eyes that 
picturesque wedding procession in which the princely young Sigismer 
strode along behind his horses glittering with jewel-studded trappings, 
himself ablaze with scarlet and gold ; and followed by the young 
warriors of his staff, in their short green tunics edged with purple, 
and armed with lances and battle-axes’ (pp. 271-72). 


It is impossible within the space at our command to 
reproduce the tangled story of Roman feeling about the in- 
vasions, and of the relations of the Romans with the invaders. 
The scanty records which survive from the fifth century are 
biassed by the proclivities or by the purpose of their writers ; 
and whilst the object of Orosius is to minimize the sufferings 
and convulsions of his time, Salvianus writes in a spirit of the 
most abject pessimism, and heightens the horrors of the 
catastrophe that he may impress more vividly the moral 
lesson which he draws from it. Professor Dill’s own convic- 
tions incline to the acceptance of the more favourable account. 
He is distrustful of all pictures which represent nothing save 
universal slaughter, rapine and dissolution. He urges very 
forcibly that the combined testimony of the Christian Orosius 
and the pagan Rutilius Namatianus is confirmed indirectly 
by Sidonius, whose letters might have been expected to con- 
tain fuller accounts of the havoc wrought by the Vandals, had 
it been such as to justify the reproach immortalized as ‘ Van- 
dalism.’ No doubt terrible suffering and mischief were 
wrought in scattered places, as province after province was 
torn away from Rome. No doubt the barbarian ally of to-day 
was often the ruthless foe of the morrow. No doubt the 
pillage was often heartless and the destruction of artistic 
treasures incalculable, as the fall of one city after another 
culminated in the crowning disaster of the sack of Rome by 
Alaric. But the student of Sidonius meets with faint and few 
notices of violence and widespread calamity, and _ the 
surrender of Auvergne, which is the closing event of Professor 
Dill’s monograph, is chiefly mourned as a betrayal by orthodox 
Christians to an Arian master, and as the degradation of 
Gallo-Roman authority before the might of Visigothic power. 

In the last division of his volume Professor Dill supplies 
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us with a graphic sketch of the characteristics of Roman 
education and culture in the fifth century. The attitude of 
antagonism to the ancient literary culture sustained by the 
Church of the first two centuries had been largely abandoned 
through the influence of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, and 
the professed enthusiasm for the great classic models of the 
Augustan age was unbounded. But with the idolatry of 
outward form there was an absolute sterility of inspiring 
thought, and no single work of real artistic excellence has 
come down to us from the fifth century. All the intellectual 
force of the age was absorbed by writers on religious truth 
or controversy, and within this sphere a freer or more vigorous 
life has seldom been manifested ; but secular and semi-pagan 
authors concentrated all their efforts upon the feeblest and 
most incongruous imitations of the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and produced little save orations which reach the climax of 
bad taste, of extravagant ornament, and of inappropriate 
allusion. It is true that academic centres abounded through- 
out the Empire, and especially in the province of Gaul ; that 
the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were thronged with 
eager scholars, and the salaries of their professors were the 
subject of Imperial concern ; that training in oratory was 
still an essential avenue to high office in the State, and a suc- 
cessful panegyric might even win the consulate as its reward. 
Yet, amid the crowd of aspirants for literary distinction, that 
no single work survives which is worthy of more than cursory 
notice is indisputable, if we accept Professor Dill’s verdict 
upon the greatest efforts of its foremost representative. ‘It 
would,’ he writes, ‘probably be hard to produce anything 
more absurd than the pomp of conventional mythology, of 
victories without fruit and prophecies without fulfilment, with 
which Sidonius seems to mock the impotence of phantom 
emperors’ (p. 358); and he adds that the modern scholar, 
whose taste has been formed on the same classical models 
which Sidonius professed to venerate, ‘is revolted by his 
affectations, his perverse and barbarous ingenuity, his tasteless 
fondness for extravagant verbal effects’ (p. 365). While the 
Christian writers of the age were occupied with living interests, 
its secular literature is marked by absence of sincerity and 
love of truth ; yet Professor Dill has evidently acquired in the 
course of his wearisome perusal of it a genuine sympathy for 
these now forgotten pedants who, in his own concluding words, 
‘in a period of political convulsion and literary decadence, 
softened the impact of barbarism and kept open for coming 
ages the access to the distant sources of our intellectual life.’ 
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ART. X—THE CREEDS AT CHALCEDON. 


. Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der Alten 
Kirche. Werausgegeben von Dr. AUGUST HAHN: mit 
einem Anhang von Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK. (Breslau, 
1897.) 

. Canons of the First Four General Councils, with Notes, 
By W. BRIGHT, D.D. (Oxford, 1892.) 

. Two Dissertations. By F. J. A. HoRT, D.D. (Cambridge, 
1876.) 

. The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds. By C. A. SWAINSON, 
D.D. (London, 1875.) 


FEw things are more puzzling to the student of Symbolic 
Theology than the laxity with which exact documents are 
transcribed or quoted by contemporary or nearly contempo- 
rary writers, from whom one would have expected precise 
verbal accuracy. We may take as an example the ecclesias- 
tical historian Socrates, who, while carefully incorporating in 
the eighth chapter of his first book the Epistle of Eusebius 
of Czsarea, which gives an account of the Nicene Council 
and includes a transcription of its Creed, yet in giving the 
Creed himself two pages previously presents a text of it 
which differs from the Eusebian in no less than nine par- 
ticulars. He does not say that he believed his own text to be 
more accurate. He simply puts them both down side by 
side as it were, as if there were no such thing as verbal pre- 
cision possible or desirable. The variations are of course not 
important, but the fact that they were possible shows that 
our modern conception of accuracy was not realized in the 
fourth century, although there are often to be found some 
very strong assertions of the necessity of verbal exactitude 
in dealing with the symbols of the faith. After this it is not 
so surprising to find that Eusebius’s letter, which is given by 
Athanasius, by Socrates, and by Theodoret,! varies in each 
copy, in the latter case by the addition of an important para- 
graph ; that Athanasius’s own text of the Nicene Creed 
differs from all others (except that presented by Eustathius 
to Liberius*) in one phrase ; and that variations are also to 
be detected in the other authorities for the text. 


1 Athan. Append. de decr. Syn. Nic., Socrates, H. EZ. i. 8; Theodor. 
Hi. E. 1. 12, 

2 Socrates, iv. 12. 

3 Basil. Epist. 125; Cyril. Alex. Epzst. 3 ad Nest. 
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The Creeds at Chalcedon. IQ! 


But even so, we are not prepared for the liberties taken 
with it in the fifth century, nor for the acquiescent indifference 
with which the Fathers of Chalcedon endured to hear one 
version of it read in the Second Session, and another, greatly 
interpolated, read in the Fifth Session of the Council. This 
was the more extraordinary because on other occasions there 
was no lack of readiness to correct a false citation of its 
phraseology. For instance, we find Nestorius quoting the 
words ‘was Incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary’ as Nicene, and being set right by Cyril;! while 
Diogenes of Cyzicus actually accused Eutyches of Apolli- 
narianism because he omitted the clause ‘ was crucified also 
for us under Pontius Pilate,” and had to be himself corrected 
by the Egyptian bishops.’ It appears as ifa Creed which was 
only an enlargement of that of Nicaea in a Catholic direction— 
that is, which was loyal to the Nicene faith—might be termed 
Nicene and accepted as such ; but that if doctrinal arguments 
were to be based upon the phrases, only the exact wording 
of the original Symbol was admissible. Many of the local 
Creeds were doubtless enriched by Nicene additions, but our 
knowledge of the exact forms of these is very imperfect, 
partly because of the dislike of Church teachers to give in a 
consecutive order the words of their baptismal Symbol, and 
partly because the importance gained by cecumenical or con- 
ciliar Creeds pushed the others into the background. The 
evidence seems to show that there were two methods followed 
in connexion with the Creeds of local Churches after Nicza. 
In some cases the Nicene Creed was taken as a basis and 
expanded in order to meet with more definite language some 
particular heresy like that of Apollinarius or Macedonius ; in 
others the existing local Creed was enriched with Nicene and 
other phrases. Instances of the former method will be seen 
in the local Creed of Constantinople as represented by the 
recension of the Nicene incorporated in the Chalcedonian 
Definitio Fidei, and in the longer Creed of Epiphanius ;* 
while the revised Creed of Jerusalem, termed at Chalcedon 
the ‘symbol of the one hundred and fifty, the shorter 
Epiphanian Creed, and the later Antiochene as given by 
Cassian,‘ and the fragmentary Creed in the Contestatio, which 
Eusebius the Constantinopolitan advocate drew up in 429 
against Nestorius,’ will represent the latter method. 

1 Cyril. adv. Nest, i. 8. * Mansi, vi. 632. 

5 Epiphan. Ancor. 119. * Cassian. de /ucarn. vi. 3. 

° Mansi, iv. 1109. This may be supplemented by three clauses 


rescued from Chrysostom’s fortieth Homily (on 1 Cor. xv. 29): Hahn, 
p. 141 ; Hort, pp. 126, 148. 
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The subject is not a new one, and since the publication of 
the works at the head of this paper there might seem to be 
little to glean where such keen-sighted masters had reaped ; 
yet the recent appearance of the third edition of Dr. August 
Hahn’s monumental collection of symbolic materials, which 
have been greatly augmented and freshly arranged on an 
admirable plan by Dr. G. Ludwig Hahn, and the welcome 
existence of a second edition of Dr. Bright’s scholarly Motes 
on the Canons of the First Four Councils, serve for more than 
a justification of an endeavour to carry the subject a step 
forward, and to throw out some suggestions which, it is 
believed, may help to a clearer decision respecting the so- 
called ‘ Constantinopolitan Creed’ of 381. 

We will take first the case of the Nicene Symbol at Chal- 
cedon. In the Second Session it was read in its original form 
with the simple addition of the words «ai wad«v before épyo- 
pevov.' But in the Fifth Session it was read according to a 
peculiar recension which may be taken to be the popular form 
in which it was current at Constantinople. We will print it 
at length, the additions to the original Creed being italicized, 
and the omissions from the original enclosed in square 
brackets, while the customary and familiar translation is 


followed, though it is in many respects unsatisfactory. 


‘ We believe in One God the Father Almighty, Maker of all things 
visible and invisible : 

‘And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, Begotten of the 
Father, Only-begotten, that is Of the essence of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten not made, Of 
One substance with the Father, By Whom all things were made 
[both things in heaven and things in earth], Who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate, and suffered, and was buried, and 
rose the third day according to the Scriptures, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and again cometh 
with glory to judge both the quick and the dead, Whose kingdom 
shall have no end. E 

‘And in the Holy Ghost, *he Lord and the Life-giver. But those 
who say ‘‘ Once He was not,” and “ Before He was begotten He was 
not,” and that “He was made out of nothing,” or who affirm the 
Son of God to be of a different hypostasis or essence (to the Father), 
or that He is [created or] mutable or changeable ;—these the Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church anathematizes.’ 


The additions and omissions are insignificant. The reasons 
for some of the former lie plainly on the surface; they were 


1 Mansi, vi. 956. 
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explicit against Apollinarian and Macedonian error. Very 
probably, too, the omitted clause in the body of the 
Creed had been pressed into Macedonian service, and been 
quoted as teaching that the Holy Spirit was ‘ made’ through 
the Son. The omission of «ticrov from the anathema was 
perhaps an accident ; but it is also absent from the text as 
given by Eustathius, by Cyril of Alexandria, and by Eusebius 
according to Theodoret. It was this recension of the Symbol 
of the Three hundred and eighteen that was incorporated in 
the Definttio Fidet. It seems idle to ask for a reason. The 
Fathers knew the true text of the Creed, for they had listened 
to it twelve days previously ; it could not be for doctrinal 
reasons, for they immediately proceeded to recite a second 
Symbol which contained all the additions (and more) which 
were of doctrinal significance. Was it a mere accident that 
the local popular form was inserted instead of the original 
form? Or have the Acts been assimilated to the more fami- 
liar form by transcribers? Or was it from a, to us, unrealizable 
indifference to accuracy ? And again, in the final paragraph 
of the Definitio, was it their own recension of the Nicene 
Creed that was made the unalterable standard, or the two 
Creeds cited and treated as one, or the original Symbol of 
Nica in 325? 

Puzzling as these questions are, we enter upon a further 
phase of difficulty when we pass on to the formulary ascribed 
to the 150 Fathers at Constantinople. It will perhaps be 
well to at once tabulate the data which have to be reconciled, 
and then proceed to review each point in detail. 

1. A Creed almost identical with the ‘Symbol of the one 
hundred and fifty’ is placed by Epiphanius in his Ancoratus 
written in 374. 

2. The ‘one hundred and fifty’ in 381 confirmed 
the Nicene Creed and anathematized contemporary heresies ; 
canon I. 

3. The adjourned Council of 382 described this action, and 
added that the Council of 381 issued a tome or doctrinal 
formulary of an enlarged type. 

4. Flavian’s letter to Theodosius II. ascribed ‘expositions’ 
to the Councils of Nicaa and of Constantinople: the impe- 
rial Commissioners at Chalcedon attributed an ‘ ecthesis’ of 
the faith to the Constantinopolitan Fathers, and the Council 
expressed no dissent from that statement, but embodied what 
purported to be that ‘ecthesis’ in its Definitio Fidez. 

Each of these must now be more fully examined. 

1. The ‘Ancoratus was written by Epiphanius at the 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCV. 0 
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request of some Pamphylian presbyters as an exposition of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In the last chapter but one, after 
emphasizing the necessity of ‘keeping the faith ’ and teaching 
it to others, he sets out the following Creed as one which 
ought to be learnt by every catechumen who is about to 
proceed to the holy laver. The differences between it and 
the ‘ecthesis’ of the 150 are italicized, and the usual 
translation is again followed : 


‘We believe in One God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible : 

‘And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of 
God, Begotten of the Father before all worlds, shat zs, of the essence 
of the Father, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten not 
made, Of one substance with the Father, By whom all things were 
made, both the things in heaven and the things in earth, Who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was incar- 
nate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, and was made man, 
was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate, and suffered, and was 
buried, and rose the third day according to the Scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and again 
cometh with glory to judge both the quick and the dead, Whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 

‘And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Life-giver, Who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, Who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified, Who spake by the prophets: In one 
holy catholic and apostolic Church : 

‘We acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins, we look 
for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come. 
Amen. 

‘ But those who say “‘ Once He was not,” and “‘ Before He was 
begotten He was not,” or that “ He was made out of nothing,” or who 
affirm the Son of God to be of a different hypostasis or essence (to the 
Father), or that He is fluent or changeable :—these the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church anathematizes.’ 


Epiphanius proceeds xal airy piv 4» wiotis tapedd0n amd 
Tov aylwv aTocToXwy, Kal év éxxrAnola TH ayia Tore, ATO 
TavT@OV O“ov TaY aylwy émicKdTTMV UTEP TpLaKociwv SéKa TOV 
aptOuov. These words are remarkable, and, as they stand, 
untrue. We realize that Epiphanius’s rhetoric is never to be 
pressed too closely, but is this rhetoric? In particular, is 77 
ayia mode merely a descriptive epithet in apposition with 
éxxdnoia (taken from Rev. xxi. 2); or is it to be taken lite- 
rally of the Holy City, Jerusalem? A very slight emenda- 
tion of the text would remove some of the difficulty. If we 
read Kah év éxxrnaola év TH ayia TOE, Kal ard T. K.T.A. We 
get a consistent statement which, although still not un- 
rhetorical, may be understood to mean that the faith in 
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question was handed down from the Apostles, both in the 
Church in Jerusalem and at Nicza. That is to say, it 
was a Creed composed of Apostolic, Jerusalem, and Nicene 
teaching. 

Such a statement would at least be true to fact; but if 
this be felt to be forcing language, we must assume that 
Epiphanius regarded the Creed as practically Nicene because 
of its Nicene phrases. We have assumed that the last words 
which refer to the number of the bishops are intended to 
designate the Council of Nicaea, whose numbers are generally 
stated to be 318;' but Professor Swainson suggested that 
the reference may have been to the ‘Council of Sardica, 
which, according to Sozomen, collected some 300 bishops 
from the West, and seventy from the East ; 250 according to 
Theodoret.’ This suggestion, however, appears to be 
negatived, first, by the fact, to which Dr. Hort drew attention, 
that the Creed in question is not the Nicene expanded from 
new sources, but the early Jerusalem Creed enriched with 
Nicene additions, together with words and phrases from 
Cyril’s own lectures, the Creeds of sister Churches, and 
Scripture ; secondly, by an examination of the language of 
Socrates and Sozomen in reference to the action of the 
Sardican Council, which shows that, in the formulary drawn 
up by the Fathers therein assembled in 343, in elucidation 
of the Nicene Creed, the point elucidated was the 
opoovotov ; whereas the chief expansion in the Epiphanian 
Creed is in the final section relating to the Holy Spirit. 
Socrates states that the Sardican Council Tov Opov te THs 
mioTEws tis év Nixaia cpativartes Kal Td avopovov éxBanovtes, 
TO Omoovctoy pavepdrepov éxdvdoacw.? This is explained by 
Sozomen to mean an enlargement of the Nicene Creed on 
this particular point. His words are ’E&¢Oevto 2 xai avtod 
ThviKadTa TioTews ypapny érépay, TAaATUTEpaV pev THs ép 
Nixaia, gurdtrovaay 88 THY aurhy dudvoway, Kal ov Tapa 
movAv SvadrddrTovsay Tov éxeivns Pnparov. ’"Apéree “Ocros 
Kal Ipwroyevns . . . Osicavtes tows pH vomicbeiev Tici 
KaLvoTopety Ta /So€avra tots év Nixaia, Eyparpav "lovAl@ Kai 
éuaptvpavto KUpia Tae Hysta Bas - Kata ypsiav O2 cagnveias 
Thy autiv didvovav maTbvat, OoTE a) eyyevéa Oar Tos Ta 
’Apsiou ppovovow, aTroKex pnpévors TH ouvrouia THs ypadijs 
eis aToTrov EXxEwv Tos ameipous SiadeEews.® May not the last 


' Athanasius ad Afros,2; ad Jovian. ap. Theodor. H.E. iii. 3 ; Socr. 
i. 8; Prof. of Eustath. to Liberius af. Socr. iv. 12; Evagr. iii. 31; 
Constantin. canon 1 ; Epist. of Constantin. af. Theodor. H.Z. v. 9. 
* Socrates, ii. 20, 3 Sozom. H.£, ili. 12. 
02 
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portion of what is given by Theodoret' as part of the letter 
of the Sardican Council (but which is not found in the letter 
as preserved by Athanasius, Afo/. c. Arian. 49), be this more 
copious exposition? It certainly answers fairly well to 
Sozomen’s description. 

It is at any rate sufficiently clear from this evidence that 
the Council of Constantinople could not have drawn up in 
381 a Creed which had already been drawn up at least eight 
years previously. It is still possible, however, that this 
formulary, either in its Epiphanian form, or as the revised 
Creed of Jerusalem, came before the Council and received 
their approbation. Is there any evidence for this? This 
brings us to the second point. 

2. The first canon of Constantinople forms ‘ part of a tome 
or doctrinal formulary which, as we know from the letter of 
a Council held at Constantinople in the year 382, had been 
drawn up by the Council of Constantinople, properly so called, 
in 381.’ It decreed px) dOereioOar THY wioTW TOY TaTépwY TOV 
tptaxociwy Sexaoxtw Tav év Nixaia ths BiOvvias cvvedOovtov 
GANA pévew éexeivnv Kupiav' Kal avaBepaticOjvar Tacay aip- 
ecw: and proceeded to enumerate especially the Eunomians 
or Anomezans, the Arians, the Semiarians or Pneumatomachi, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, and Apollinarians. No hint is 
given by the Council itself, nor in Socrates’s account of it,’ 
that it gave any sanction to any other formulary. The 
Council describes its own work in its letter to the Emperor as 
falling into three divisions : (a) it had renewed concord ; (0) 
it had given voice to cuvropous Gpous, THv Te TOY TraTépwr 
miotw tov év Nixaia xvpwoartes, Kal Tas Kat’ adtijs éxpueioas 
aipéceis ava0eyaticavtes ; (c) it had decreed certain canons 
for the proper regulation of the Churches.‘ 

But this letter must be read in connexion with the 
Epistle of the Council of 382 to Damasus and others. 

3. This document stated that, for the proof of their ortho- 
doxy in matters of doctrine, it was sufficient for them to refer 
to the tome from Antioch, and to a similar formulary wépvow 
gv Kovotavtivovrove Tapa Ths oikoupevixis exteOevte 
guvodov* éy ols mratUTEpov Tiv TicTLy @poroynoaper Kal 
Tov zvayxos KawvoTounOacadv aipécewv avabeyatiopoy éFy- 
ypadoy teTroiKaper.° 

1 Theodor. H.£. ii. 8. 

? Theod. v. 9; Bright, Votes on the Canons, p. 90. 

5 Socyates, v. 8, ’E8eB8aiwody re adbis rv év Nixaia ict is all that he 
says on this head. 

4 Mansi, iii. 557. 

° Theodor. H. £. v. 9. 
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Now the first Constantinopolitan canon exactly answers 
to the confirmation of the Nicene faith and the anathematiza- 
tion of heresies referred to in these words. But what is ‘ the 
more expanded confession of the faith’? It is at this point 
that, as it seems to us, the suggestion of Dr. Hort may be 
utilized—that the revised Creed of Jerusalem was presented 
to the notice of the Council by Cyril, and received its approval. 
His see was the most venerable in Christendom, but he had 
himself been longunder Western suspicion as decidedly inclined 
to Semiarianism, as a nominee of Acacius and as a friend of 
Meletius ; while it appears from the letter just cited that the 
Council was determined to vindicate his orthodoxy, ranking 
him with Nectarius of Constantinople and Flavian of Antioch, 
and describing him as tov aidzoupwtatov Kal Oeogiréotatov 
Kvpirrov .. . wrAsiota mpos Tovs ’Apevavovs év diapdpocs 
toTois GOAncavta. The simplest way of effecting this pur- 
pose, and probably the best and most natural way that would 
occur to a synod in that age of conciliar Creeds, would be to 
give the sanction of its approval to Cyril’s Creed. In this 
way we can account quite easily and reasonably for the 
tradition which locally connected that Creed with Constanti- 
nople and the 150 Fathers of 381,a tradition which Dr. Hort 
admits ‘does not seem likely to have been a mere invention,’ 
although it is heard of for the first time some seventy years 
later. 

4. We may now turn to the sessions of the Chalcedonian 
Council in 451. 

It was late in the evening of the first day’s sitting when 
the imperial commissioners urged the desirability of each 
bishop expounding his own faith in writing, ‘knowing that 
the Emperor accepted the exposition of the 318 Fathers who 
had met at Nicwa, and the exposition of the 150 who had 
met at a later time, and the canonical epistles and expositions 
of the holy Fathers Gregory and Athanasius and Basil and 
Hilary and Ambrose, and the two canonical epistles of Cyril 
which had been published and confirmed at Ephesus.’ 

In the next session the same course was urged, and with 
the same reference to the ‘ecthesis’ (now in the singular) of 
the 318 and the 150. But the assembled bishops deprecated 
any fresh exposition, and asked for the Creed of Nicwa to be 
read. This was done. Then the commissioners ordered Ta 
éxteOevta of the 150 also to be read; and Aétius, the Arch- 
deacon of Constantinople, read the following Creed, at the 
conclusion of which the bishops exclaimed, ‘ This is the faith 
of all the orthodox. This we all believe.’ ! 

1 Mansi, vi. 957. 
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‘We believe in One God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible : and in One Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God, Begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten, 
not made, Of one substance with the Father, by Whom all things 
were made, Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man, was crucified also for us under Pontius, and 
suffered, and was buried, and rose the third day according to the 
Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father, and again cometh with glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead, Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

‘And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, and the Life-giver, Who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, Who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified, Who spake by the prophets : 

‘In one holy catholic and apostolic Church : 

‘We acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins, we look 
for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come. 
Amen.’ 


If this Creed be compared with that of Epiphanius given 
above, it will be seen to differ from it by the omission of two 
Nicene clauses and the anathemas. The question remains 
whether the Creed read by Aétius was taken from Epiphanius 
and these phrases omitted, or whether he read the Cyrilline 
Creed which on this supposition had really been approved at 
Constantinople. There is no evidence in support of the 
former hypothesis, while, as we have seen, many things point 
in the direction of the latter supposition. The Cyrilline Creed 
may easily have come into the hands of Epiphanius, who was 
residing at Eleutheropolis (less than thirty miles south-west 
of Jerusalem) until 367, and after his removal to Cyprus was 
in constant communication with Palestine; and the Nicene 
additions may have been made by him purposely, with the view 
of making it the Symbol of his own diocese of Constantia, or by 
a mechanical assimilation of one document to an older and 
better known one. 

It was due to the prominence given to the association of 
this Creed with Constantinople in the Council of Chalcedon 
that the Synod of 381 gained its cecumenical character. It is 
equally remarkable that this Creed has in the almost universal 
use of Christendom supplanted the original Nicene Symbol, 
and has wrongly usurped its name.' But the reason is not far 
to seek. Both in rhythm and in fullness of statement it is 
superior to the Nicene, while the anathemas, which are an 
integral part of the latter, rendered it unsuitable for liturgical 


? The history of the later Western additions belongs to another subject. 
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and popular ecclesiastical uses. The Armenian Church alone, 
so far aS we are aware, continues to recite the Nicene 
anathemas, enlarged to include similar denials respecting the 
Holy Spirit, at the end of the expanded form of the Creed 
which they use in the Liturgy.’ 





ArT. XIL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
CRITICISM. 


. The Principles of Criticism. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
(London, 1897.) 

. Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. By LAURA 
JOHNSON WYLIE. (Boston, 1894.) 

. English Literary Criticism. With an Introduction by 
C. E. VAUGHAN. (London, 1896.) 


THE delight which a work of art affords, says Emerson, 
‘seems to arise from our recognizing in it the mind that formed 
Nature again in active operation.’ Art, then, is a species of 
recreation, and the pleasure we derive from it is a pleasure in 
our recognition of its truth and of its beauty as a reconstruc- 
tion of Nature. But the history of art shows us a variety of 
types of this reconstruction, and the function of criticism may 
be defined broadly as a study, in the interests of art, of its 
methods and principles. It may be judicial or merely appre- 
ciative, interpretative or comparative, historical or constructive, 
but its only apology is and must ever be this, that its study 
of art is undertaken in the interest of art itself. It is some- 
times claimed for the artist that he should be accorded a 
perfect liberty to do as he pleases, and it is said that criticism 
is without rights in the matter at all. But from the earliest 
times the fact that the influences of art were too far-reaching 
to be overlooked was fully recognized, and it became evident 
that as a factor in the education of the community art must 
be brought within the circle of magisterial control. The 
earliest literary criticism, then, that of Plato, arises directly 
out of a consideration of the effects of the current literature 
upon the community. Recognizing that the youth of the 
state will be influenced by what they see around them, Plato 
would have cities beautiful; recognizing that they will be 
influenced by what they read, he will have literature subjected 
to criticism, to determine whether or not it is wholesome, 


1 Hahn, p. 153; Brightman, LzturgZes, i. 426. 
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and will tend to the mental health of those who read it. 
And in the end Plato excluded poetry from his ideal common- 
wealth. He did so for two reasons: first, because from an 
examination of Homer and the popular poets of the day he 
finds that they were mistaken in dealing with human life in 
many important respects, and were thus unreal and immoral ; 
and second, because they made appeal, not to the highest part 
of man’s nature, his reason, but to his emotions, to love, and 
anger, and pity, and desire, and pain and pleasure, making 
that part of his nature which ought to govern subservient to 
the part which ought to be in subjection, if we are to become 
happier and better instead. of worse and more miserable. 
With great reluctance, then, the most poetical of philosophers 
excluded poetry from his ideal Republic, or at least all those 
poets who were unable or unwilling to make their poetry the 
mouthpiece of divine philosophy. ‘And to those of her 
defenders,’ he said, ‘who are lovers of poetry we may grant 
this privilege: they shall be allowed to speak in prose in her 
behalf; let them show, not only that she is pleasant, but also 
useful to states and to human life, and we will gladly listen ; 
for if this can be proved, we shall surely be the gainers—I 
mean, if there is a use in poetry as well as a delight.’ 

Plato’s exclusion of the irresponsible poet arose out of his 
unwavering allegiance to reason, and reason’s pursuit of the 
good, and his determination to permit of no interference with 
the main business of man’s life. However short-sighted it 
may appear from a modern point of view, it is not difficult to 
account for Plato’s decision in this matter. Human life as 
depicted by Homer and the Greek poets generally represented 
the life of man as it was, rather than as it ought to be lived, and 
the other world which it painted, the world of the gods and 
goddesses of the current mythology, was not a world which 
suggested any noble ideals or supplied examples for human 
imitation. The Greek poet ‘saw life steadily and saw it 
whole,’ but it was life bounded by birth and death, and poetry 
had not yet taken upon itself to be a divine instructress or 
angelic guide to man, as with the first great Christian poet, 
Dante, whose muse was no maid of Helicon, goddess of dance 
or song, or the traffic of a mimic stage. There was, therefore, 
no point of contact between the view of life taken by Plato, 
the idealist, and that taken by the poets who were his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, the realists in art. Plato 
therefore rejected poetry, making this error of judgment, that 
.the life of man can only be served by a direct appeal to his 
rational or moral nature. 
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But with Aristotle the critical inquiry takes an entirely 
new turn. Aristotle finds poetry a branch of art, already 
in existence, and to his mind this counted as a major fact— 
counted for far more than with Plato, the idealist. Finding 
poetry in existence, Aristotle traces its origin to a primitive 
impulse of man’s nature. Its existence is explained by the 
necessity for it felt by man; it satisfies a human need, just 
as the acquisition of knowledge satisfies a human need ; its 
roots are deep struck in the soil from which man is made. 
Since, then, it answers to our needs it will be idle to speak 
of expelling poetry ; any attempt to alter the constitution of 
human nature is but a ploughing of the sand. Plato found 
poetry unreal, representing things not truthfully, as in the 
case of the stories of the gods; but Aristotle replies that this 
representation can be defended as a representation of things 
as they are said or believed to be,and that the poets also 
represent things as they actually are, and sometimes even as 
they ought to be, and that poetry cannot therefore be justly 
condemned on the charge of untruthfulness. It has, indeed, 
a higher truth than history, which recounts only what as 
happened, while poetry speaks of what is fosszble, what may 
happen, and is thus dealing with a larger sphere of truth, the 
universal rather than the particular fact. But Aristotle’s 
insight into the very heart of the problem is displayed most 
fully in his reply to the Platonic conception that poetry in 
appealing to the emotions rather than to the reason is trading 
upon human weakness. In his definition of tragedy he 
speaks of it as ‘effecting through pity and terror the purifica- 
tion of such passions, and we have here the first acknowledg- 
ment of the part legitimately played by feeling in the life of 
man. Aristotle admits the emotions to a place beside reason 
and the moral sense, and lays upon poetry the duty of edu- 
cating and refining them ; makes it, in fact, the chief function 
of art to minister to certain important needs of the human 
race, and thus lead it on the path of progress through its 
love of pleasure as well as through its love of knowledge. 

The attitude of these two great critics of antiquity domi- 
nates so completely the methods and conceptions of whole 
schools of later critics, that with them modern criticism as 
well as ancient may be said to begin. With Aristotle literary 
criticism practically came to an end in the ancient world ; 
Rome added nothing of value to what Greece had already 
done, and with the Renaissance revival of interest in artistic 
problems involved a revival of the conceptions of Plato and of 
Aristotle. The first birth of the Renaissance was the spirit 
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of liberty ; the pillars of the mediaeval world of authority and 
tradition began to tremble, and the foundations of the old 
order were shaken. In the poetry of Chaucer the new 
stimulus to the imagination is already apparent, but it was 
not until the force of the influences which dilated the imagi- 
nation began to slacken that the scientific and critical spirit, 
which was also a birth of the Renaissance, began to assert 
itself. In England it was not until the Elizabethan Age—an 
age too full of great actions, too full of intense and eager and 
passionate life to favour the mood of critical analysis—it was 
not until the Elizabethan age drew to a close that with the 
era of dawning self-consciousness in poetry came the critical 
spirit, soon to be followed by the critical treatise. 

The study of the classic literatures brought in its train 
analysis and classification, and as knowledge widened the 
principles of ancient art came naturally within the domain of 
discussion. But the earliest critical treatises which appeared 
in England were, as might naturally be expected, little more 
than attempts at simple arrangement, and when they dis- 
cussed poetry, they discussed it from the side of prosody or 
grammar rather than from the literary side. The first Eng- 
lish treatise which can in any sense be called critical was 
Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric, published in 1553, but this book is 
not concerned with poetry at all. In 1575 George Gascoigne 
published his Motes of Instruction concerning the Making of 
Verse, in which some interesting questions are raised, but no 
real criticism appears in it, and we have to wait for Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie (c. 1580),' a reply to Stephen 
Gosson’s School of Abuse*® in 1579, for the earliest serious 
consideration of any important literary problem. Gosson’s 
pamphlet was a violent attack upon the stage, conducted in 
violent language, and was answered in very much the same 
style by Lodge in his Defence of Poetry, Musick, and Stage 
Plays (1579 or 1580). The discussion was elevated to a 
philosophic level by Sidney, who, apparently for his own sake 
and that perhaps of a few intimate friends, wrote down his 
thoughts upon the subject, which were not, however, published 
until ten years after his death, in 1595. Sidney’s book was 
written with a double object. It was, first, a reply to the 
Puritanical England of the day, which hated the theatre, had 
almost from the beginning of the century urged war against 
it, and had been able to prevent the performance of stage- 


1 Such was the title of the first printed edition (1595). It was 
changed to A Defence of Poesie in the collected works. 
* Gosson’s pamphlet was dedicated to Sidney, without permission. 
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plays within the walls of London from 1575. It was, secondly, 
a general apology for poetry as against Plato and the 
medieval moralists, who looked upon it, in the phrase of one 
of the Fathers, as the we of error or the food of devils. 
Sidney’s defence is throughout spirited and noble, comparable 
in every way to the best philosophic criticism written at any 
time or in any country, and by far the most important work 
of the kind produced in the Elizabethan age. 

Although the style of the treatise is somewhat discursive, 
Sidney’s argument is of close texture throughout. So far, he 
reasons, from the poet being inferior as a teacher to the his- 
torian or the philosopher, he is superior ; ‘ the poet is indeed the 
right popular philosopher,’ and of all sciences he is the monarch: 
‘for he doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect 
into the way as will entice any man to enter into it. He beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, but cometh to you with words set in 
delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the 
well-enchanting skill of music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh 
unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney-corner.’ ! 


The effect of poetry upon character, Sidney argues, is the 
effect of example rather than of precept: ‘Truly I have 
known men,’ he says, ‘that even with reading Amadis de 
Gaule, which God knoweth, wanteth much of a perfect poesy, 
have found their hearts moved to the exercise of courtesy, 
liberality, and especially courage.’ With arguments such as 
these Sidney defends the divine art. He combats, too, the 
assertions that poesy is the ‘ mother of lies’ and ‘the nurse of 
abuse,’ and points out that Plato, rightly understood, must 
be thought of as the patron and not the adversary of the 
poetic art, since he waged war only with those poets whose 
works were hurtful to the cause of truth and the cause of 
morality, and had no serious charge to lay at the door of poetry 
herself, apart from the abuse to which the art was subject. 
To us Sidney’s criticism, in his defence of poetry, may 
seem too general to be of any definite value, and it may also 
seem to us as if the case for poetry were hardly in need of 
such elaborate statement : that apology, in short, is unneces- 
sary. But the alliance between art and the influences which 
make for the good of the human race was not taken for granted 
in the sixteenth century ; art and religion, and art and morals 
were by a large and growing party in the nation regarded as 
natural enemies one of another. About sixty years after 
Sidney’s defence was written, the theatres were closed 
' A Defence of Poesie, p. 57. 
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throughout the kingdom, and as poetry had been shut out of 
Plato’s Republic so the muses of dramatic poetry were exiled 
from the Puritan commonwealth. 

As already observed, the Elizabethan critics were mainly 
occupied with classification or prosody rather than with 
criticism in its modern sense. On the one hand, therefore, 
we have technical treatises, and on the other a piece of 
general criticism like Sidney’s Afology, both dealing with 
aspects of literature to which later writers have given com- 
paratively little attention. But this the first period of English 
criticism was occupied with one very important problem 
of a practical character. The latter part of the sixteenth 
century was an era of artistic experiment, but while the poets 
busied themselves with imitations of Petrarch or the Italian 
sonneteers, a group of scholars at the universities and else- 
where urged the adoption of the classic methods of versifica- 
tion for English poetry. Gabriel Harvey, a friend of Spenser’s, 
and a fellow and tutor of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, had 
taken up the idea from Ascham’s Scholemaster (a book pub- 
lished in 1570) that the English poets would do well to adopt 
quantity instead of accent and rhyme as the basis of their 
metre. Ascham, recalling his university life, mentions the 
wishes of some of his friends that, as Virgil and Horace were 
not wedded to the faults of their fathers, that Englishmen 
likewise would acknowledge that ‘ our rude beggarly rhyming 
was first brought into Italy by Goths and Huns, when all 
good verses and all good learning were destroyed by them, 
and afterwards carried into France and Germany, and that it 
was received into England by men of excellent wit indeed, 
but of small learning and less judgment in that behalf.’! 
Besides Harvey, Thomas Campion in his treatise entitled 
Observations on the Art of English Poesy (1602), William 
Webbe in his Discourse of English Poetry (1586), and even 
George Puttenham, who was himself a better poet as well as 
better critic than any of the others, in his Art of English 
Poesy (1589) favoured the revolutionary design. Harvey 
prevailed upon Spenser to try the classic hexameter in Eng- 
lish, and Sidney in his Arcadia attempted several of the 
classic metres with indifferent success. Fortunately Spenser’s 
good sense and fine ear preserved him from committing so 
fatal a mistake as the adoption of the classic metres instead 
of the rhymes and stanzas of the later Italian poetry would 
undoubtedly have proved. He writes to Harvey with refer- 
ence to thé subject in a somewhat ironical strain. 

1 Ascham’s Scholemaster, p. 145. 
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‘I like your late English hexameters so exceedingly well that I 
also enure my pen something in that kind. ... The only or chiefest 
hardness which seemeth is in the accent, which sometimes gapeth, 
and as it were, yawneth, ill-favouredly, coming short of that it should, 
and sometimes exceedeth the measure of the number, as in car- 
penter, the middle syllable being used short in speech, when it shall 
be read long in verse, seemeth like a lame gosling that draweth one 
leg after her ; and Heaven being used short as one syllable, when it 
is in verse stretched out with a dasto/e, is like a lame dog that holds 
up one leg.’ 


Just as Chaucer by his example had proved the vast 
superiority of rhyme to the alliterative rhythm of the older 
English poets, so Spenser, remaining faithful to the established 
English tradition, preserved our national poetry from the 
disastrous influence which a learned but shallow criticism 
might have had upon it. In this connexion ought perhaps 
to be mentioned the pamphlet, written by the poet Daniel in 
1603, entitled a Defense of Rhyme, in which the English 
tradition is defended ‘by custome that is before all Law, 
Nature that is above all Arte.’ But although the more 
ardent disciples of the new learning failed to turn the stream 
of English poetry into the channels of the Latin and Greek 
metres, they were successful in establishing a respect for the 
principles of ancient art, and at the opening of the epoch in 
which a deference to classic tradition was the prevailing 
characteristic of criticism stands the great figure of the most 
learned of the Elizabethan dramatists, Ben Jonson. Jonson 
was more of a conscious artist than any of his contemporaries, 
he conformed his poetry to principles in a greater degree 
than any other writer of his time, and he left behind him a 
collection of notes,? which were published after his death, 
many of which deal with the laws of poetical art or enunciate 
precepts derived from a study of the great literary works of 
antiquity. He must be regarded, then, as the first English- 
man who set out for the guidance of the poet practical hints 
by which his workmanship might be ordered. But criticism 
has not yet determined what its real business is to be ; it has, 
so far, done little more than realise the fine qualities of 
ancient classic literature, noted some of the causes of these 
fine qualities and the means taken to obtain them. We have 
but reached the period at which the necessity or value of 
criticism comes to be recognized ; we enter with Dryden the 
period in which the practices of the classic authors are in the 


1 Ancient Critical Essays, ed. by Hazlewood, p. 259. 
2 Timber : or, Discoveries upon Men and Matter. 
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end elevated to the rank of artistic principles. The new 
critical spirit as displayed in the work of Dryden exhibits 
two phases. We observe on the one side a marked desire 
to bring literature within the circle of law, to refuse to the 
artist the ample, nay absolute, liberty which the Elizabethans 
had enjoyed, and to regard as unlicensed or unwarrantable 
the extravagances to which that liberty had conduced. But 
we observe on the other hand a recognition of the great 
qualities of Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, achieved by 
virtue of their native genius, which in the later development 
of criticism came to be less and less appreciated. Dryden’s 
mental range and breadth of sympathy preserved him from 
the errors into which the critics who followed the classic 
tradition in the next century gradually drifted. It is instruc- 
tive to note the language which he himself employs to 
describe his feelings in connexion with the composition of his 
early poetry. He had, he says,' rather ‘the ambition of a 
writer than the skill,” and found himself ‘ drawing the outlines 
of an art without any living master to instruct him in it ;’ ‘an 
art, he continues, ‘which had been better praised than 
studied here in England, wherein Shakespeare, who created 
the stage among us, had rather written happily than know- 
ingly and justly. . . . I was sailing in a vast ocean, without 
other help than the pole star of the ancients, and the rules of 
the French stage among the moderns, which are extremely 
different from ours by reason of their opposite taste.’ Dryden 
here acknowledges the need he felt for a body of scientifically 
determined principles, a body of guiding rules, and by so 
doing foretells the character of his own poetry and that of his 
successors—it was to be a poetry of law and order. In 
France the classic tradition had been triumphant from the 
moment of entrance of the Renaissance influences ; in Eng- 
land the magnificent burst of original poetical power in the 
reign of Elizabeth had delayed the advance of the Renais- 
sance ideals ; in France the establishment of the Academy in 
1635 had consolidated and enthroned in authority the prin- 
ciples of classic criticism; in England no such central 
authority had imposed a literary code or established a uni- 
versal criterion. From the foundation of the Academy in 
France the reign of the classic tradition was assured, and 
with Boileau, and afterwards with Voltaire, that tradition was 
reduced to a grammar of practical rules. Reference has been 
already made to the breadth of Dryden’s sympathy, and in 
endeavouring to characterize his work as a critic, emphasis 
* Essay on Satire, p. 10. 
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should be laid upon that point as indicative of the greatness 
of the man and his relation to the great age which preceded 
him, of whose glories he is in a certain sense a faded repre- 
sentative. His breadth of sympathy made him the champion 
of the older English drama in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(1668), which he prefaces by the remark: ‘ The drift of the 
ensuing discourse was chiefly to vindicate the honour of our 
English writers from the censure of those who unjustly prefer 
the French before them ;’ and in this essay Dryden’s greatness 
as a critic is displayed at the moment of his acceptance of 
the contention of the classical school of critics. He admits 
the excellent qualities of the French drama derived from its 
study of ancient models, but argues that the English is 
richer, nobler, more effective, produced in obedience to a 
higher law, and in many instances no less correct even accord- 
ing to classic canons. 

But while Dryden is thus displayed as a champion of 
our national drama as against the stricter drama of France, 
he must be reckoned among the supporters of the classic 
ideals even to the extent of being the founder of the 
classical school of English criticism. He first instructed 
the poet to worship at the shrine of reason, to value the 
methods of the old masters, to eschew the involved style, the 
bombast and extravagances of plot and diction so frequent in 
the Elizabethans, to prize moderation and good sense, to 
strive after smoothness and polish in versification. But in 
giving this advice he was merely following the current of his 
time, and was no innovator, no dictator of dogmatic literary 
principles. And if we turn from a consideration of him as a 
representative of his age to an estimate of him as an originator, 
we must ascribe to Dryden the honour of having been the 
first man of letters in England to employ the comparative 
method and the historical method in criticism. And perhaps 
nothing will serve better to display at once the weakness and 
the greatness of Dryden, the side of him that was influenced 
by the spirit of his times with the side of him that preserved 
an independence of judgment, an open-mindedness not seen 
in any other man of his generation, than his connexion with 
the great controversy of ‘rhyme or blank verse.’ In a play 
published in 1664, entitled Zhe Reval Ladies, he adopted 
rhymed verse in preference to blank verse, and in the preface 
makes an elaborate defence for this departure from the usage 
of the older dramatic authors. It had been employed by 
Davenant in The Siege of Rhodes (1656), and had become, 
partly through French influence, popular together with the 
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heroic drama. Dryden’s argument in favour of rhymed plays 
was as follows. It assists memory ; in dialogue it adds point 
and finish ; it curbs and bridles the imagination, ‘ which is a 
faculty so wild and lawless, that like a high ranging spaniel it 
must have clogs tied to it, lest it outrun the judgment. The 
great easiness of blank verse renders the poet too luxuriant ; 
... that which most regulates the Fancy and gives the Judgment 
its busiest employment is likely to bring forth the richest 
and clearest thoughts.’ Dryden afterwards wrote what Dr. 
Johnson called other ‘very vehement defences of dramatic 
rhyme, but in 1675 he had come to a wiser mind. He then 
announced that he was ‘weary of his long-loved mistress 
Rhyme, and his remaining plays were all written in blank 
verse. It is somewhat curious that just about the time that 
Dryden espoused the cause of rhyme in the drama, the great 
epic poet of England, John Milton, eschewed its use and em- 
ployed blank verse in his Paradise Lost, a poem which Dryden 
later asked to be permitted to re-write in rhyme. 

Just as the Roman literature did not reproduce the Greek 
spirit, the literature of England, of which Dryden was the 
first representative, the literature usually known as classical 
in its manner, also failed to reproduce it ; but though the 
eighteenth century failed to catch the spirit of the Greek 
literature in any respect or in any measure, it was success- 
ful in its imitation of the Roman spirit and Roman style. 
And that for several reasons. In the first place, the Roman 
forms were themselves borrowed forms, and their poets 
moved in foreign garments. The character of Latin poetry, 
partly as a result of this and partly as a consequence of 
the peculiar genius of the race, is a poetry regular, orderly, 
formal, sober in subject and manner. It was a literature, 
in a word, which reflected both in its matter and its form, the 
fact that it was imitative and disciplined. The English 
literature, too, of the Augustan Age is imitative and dis- 
ciplined. And the criticism of the age followed the type of 
literature which the age produced. As Dryden grew older 
we find that propriety of language, correctness and sobriety 
weigh more and more with him ; disciplined literature, poetry 
which adheres strictly to authoritative forms and in which the 
qualities of restraint and moderation are predominant appeals 
to him with special force. And with his successors the 
classic type as represented in Latin poetry so impressed 
itself, that what with Dryden was a preference became with 
thern a fetish. The virtues of a good writer were with them 
the virtues that could be acquired, and, as some one has said, 
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they ‘combated lawlessness in literature by reiterating the 
value of art.’ 

The critic in the Vicar of Wakefield lays it down as a 
good rule that you should a/ways say that the picture 
would have been a better one if the artist had taken more 
pains. During the hundred years between Dryden and Dr. 
Johnson, a somewhat similar principle lay at the root of 
almost the whole of the criticism that England produced. 
Poetry was conceived of as an art which differed from the 
art of prose not in respect of the subjects with which it dealt, 
not in respect of its logic, or of its aims and intention, but 
only in respect of its external form. In the sphere of prose, 
whose appeal is mainly an intellectual appeal, in which pre- 
cision and orderliness, emphasis and lucidity are the major 
virtues, it is not altogether absurd to say that by increased 
attention and pains a writer will reach a higher level of 
effectiveness : the virtues of prose are virtues that the school- 
master can assist in developing. But if we permit ourselves 
to make such a statement in respect of a poetical work, we 
overlook, consciously or unconsciously, the fact that for the 
making of poetry, in a far greater degree than for the making 
of prose, there is necessary an impulse, a native power, an 
inspiration, call it what you will, which may indeed be deve- 
loped and strengthened, but which no amount of pains or 
attention will serve either to produce or extend in depth or 
range. Poetry, as Coleridge said, has a logic of its own, 
differing from the logic of prose, and we may add that it 
deals with a different order of thought, and makes its appeal 
to a different part of human nature. Only in respect of its 
form, its expression, is poetry susceptible of improvement by 
an increase of the attention and pains bestowed upon it. And 
it was in the externals of poetry that the critics who followed 
Dryden were interested, in that part of it which careful 
workmanship may strengthen ; conceiving of it as a compressed 
type of prose, they applied to it a principle which is applic- 
able to prose, but which applied to poetry in general must 
result in absurd and mistaken judgments. They brought, in 
short, to their examination of one order of art rules that were 
applicable to another order. The nation was not any longer 
in a poetical mood ; it was no longer possessed by enthusiasms 
and large ambitions. It was in a prosaic, scientific mood, an 
augmentative and didactic mood, possessed by a desire to 
attain clear conceptions on matters of politics and religion. 
The literature which reflects the national life was a literature 
of debate ; the satirical poem and the controversial pamphlet 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. XCV. r 
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flourished in it and best represent it. It was not to be expected 
that out of such an age could proceed a truly philosophic 
criticism ; before that was possible a new stimulus to the 
imagination was necessary, a stimulus which would demon- 
strate the futility of any absolute standard of beauty or of 
knowledge, which by widening the intellectual and moral 
horizon would display the possibilities of infinite progress in 
knowledge and infinite variety in art. 

The criticism of the school of Pope and Johnson, like the 
philosophy of the age to which they belonged, lost all sight 
of the idea of development, and proceeded to bring poets to 
the bar of a judicial court, which gave its decisions according 
to certain fixed principles and standards. We find them 
occupied with no questions of real literary importance, but 
with futile discussions upon the relative rank of various 
writers judged according to the stereotyped canons of formal 
criticism to which we have referred, with barren logomachies, 
waged with great violence and personal animosity. Let us 
take as typical works the Dunciad of Pope and Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. Pope’s contribution to criticism consists 
in placing in the pillory of a satirical poem the individuals 
against whom he had a personal spite, in heaping upon them 
polite or impolite abuse, in censuring their works in respect 
of the most trivial points of diction or form. Johnson, who 
was the literary dictator of his age, put forth in his Lives of the 
Poets a body of criticism, dogmatic and magisterial, re- 
sembling the decisions of a criminal judge. As these Lives 
are thoroughly representative of the general taste of the time, 
it is proper to consider some of Johnson’s verdicts and the 
principles by which they were prompted. Of Milton’s longer 
works he was not without admiration, but he has only censure 
for the poems which betray anything of the Romantic spirit. 
Lycidas is a poem ‘of which the diction is harsh, the rhymes 
uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing....It is not to be 
considered as the effusion of real passion, for passion runs not 
after remote allusions and obscure opinions. ... In this poem 
there is no nature, for there is no truth ; there is no art, for 
there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pastoral, easy, 
vulgar, and therefore disgusting. . . . Surely no man could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure had he not 
known its author.’ Comus, he says, ‘is a drama in the epic 
style, inelegantly splendid and tediously instructive.’ The 
Sonnets ‘deserve not any particular criticism ; for of the best 
it can only be said that it is not bad; and perhaps only the 
eighth and the twenty-first are truly entitled to this slender 
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commendation. . . . Those little pieces may be dispatched 
without much anxiety.’' Of Gray’s odes, the only poetry of 
the day, except that of Collins, which exhibits the Romantic 
temper in a distinctive degree, he wrote that they ‘were 
marked by glittering accumulations of ungraceful ornaments; 
they strike rather than please; the images are magnified by 
affectation, the language is laboured with harshness. The 
mind of the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. . . . 
He has a kind of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on 
tiptoe. His art and his struggle are too visible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature.’? Johnson, as some 
one has said, had a sure nose for anything Romantic, and 
Collins is treated very little better than Gray. The only 
writer outside the sacred circle of the classicists for whom 
either Pope or Johnson made any allowance was Shake- 
speare, but even Shakespeare was not exempt at the hands 
of other critics of the classic school from the severest censure 
and even contempt. Turn now to Johnson’s judgment on 
Dryden and Pope : 


‘By perusing the works of Dryden, Pope discovered the most 
perfect fabrick of English verse, and habituated himself to that only 
which he found the best ; in consequence of which restraint his 
poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical, and as glutting 
the ear with unvaried sweetness... . New sentiments and new 
images others may produce ; but to attempt any further improvement 
of versification will be dangerous. Art and diligence have now done 
their best, and what shall be added will be the effort of tedious toil 
and needless curiosity.’ * 


Such criticism proves that, in the opinion of Johnson, 
poetry had practically said its last word; with Pope it had 
reached the utmost perfection of which it was capable. In 
a narrow sense Johnson was right. If the conception of what 
poetry was had been justly realized by the classical writers, 
it was difficult to imagine how any further progress could be 
made; if the canon of criticism was complete and final, 
there was no room for a type to which it did not apply. To 
such a conclusion the criticism by fixed standards logically 
enough led ; development and variety were not contemplated 
by it. It has been noted that Shakespeare was the only 
author to whom Pope and his followers did not apply the 
formal principles with determination. They professed, in- 
deed, that Nature was higher than the rules they applied, that 
there was always an appeal open to Nature, but, with the one 

1 Johnson’s Life of Milton. 

* Id. Life of Gray. 3 Id. Life of Pope. 
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exception, the appeal was rarely allowed. Shakespeare was 
a privileged person ; he possessed a lawless genius which led 
him into all kinds of extravagances and vulgarities, but these 
might be condoned in his case because his genius was so un- 
mistakeable. Dryden and others re-wrote some of his plays 
to suit the politer taste of their time, and alternately praised 
his genius and bemoaned his lack of judgment. Even in the 
praise of Shakespeare by Ben Jonson and Milton may be dis- 
cerned something of the same feeling. Take Milton’s lines— 


‘Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild.’ 


Here we have a trace of the opinion which later became 
exaggerated. Rymer, who according to Pope was ‘one of 
the best critics England ever had, published in 1693 his 
Short View of Tragedy. He spcke of Othelloas ‘a senseless, 
trifling tale, and of its author in this fashion: ‘His brains 
are turned ; he raves and rambles without any coherence, 
any spark of reason, or any rule to control him or set bounds 
to his frenzy.’ But perhaps Voltaire may be regarded as the 
high priest of polite eighteenth-century criticism, the oracle 
of his time. Voltaire visited England in 1726. He trans- 
lated and introduced some of Shakespeare’s plays to the 
French people as a kind of object lesson in criticism. He 
pointed out how some of the passages ought to have been 
written, and at different periods referred to their author as 
‘a drunken savage,’ ‘a clumsy rope-dancer,’ ‘a writer of 
monstrous farces called tragedies.’ The tragedy of Hamlet, 
he declared, was so rude and vulgar that even the lowest mob 
in France or Italy would not tolerate its performance. Vol- 
taire’s general conclusion about Shakespeare seems to have 
been that he was a downright madman, in whose works were, 
however, to be found some fine passages. Congreve, on the 
other hand, was, in Voltaire’s opinion, a great writer: ‘he 
raised the glory of comedy to a greater height than any 
English writer before or since ;’ and Dryden wrote of him: 


‘ Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakespeare gave as much, she could not give him more.’ ! 


The only writer of the Augustan Age who enriched criti- 
cism in any real sense was Addison. Like all the men of the 
time, he was under the domination of the classic tradition, 
and his tragedy of Cazo is written in the correct and frigid 
style of the French drama. But in his appreciation of ballad 


1 Dryden’s lines, Zo my Friend, Mr. Congreve. 
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literature, Addison showed that his sympathies were not 
absolutely limited—that he felt the power and the beauty of 
poetry which did not conform to the popular standards. And 
in some essays in the Sfectator upon the ‘ Pleasures of the 
Imagination’ he expounded and developed certain principles 
which place criticism for the first time upon a philosophic 
basis. One of the leading characteristics of the eighteenth 
century was its attempt to value literature—poetry and prose 
alike—in respect of its social and ethical purpose, and both 
here and in its formal valuation of it, neglected to consider 
its intrinsic value as an avenue to larger conceptions. Addi- 
son in his papers on the Imagination dwells upon the pleasure 
to be derived from the stimulation of that faculty. ‘Our 
imagination,’ he says, ‘ loves to be filled with an object or to 
grasp at anything that is too big for its capacity. He speaks 
of ‘vast uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of mountains, 
high rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse of waters,’ as 
appealing to the imagination. ‘Such wide and undetermined 
prospects are as pleasing to the fancy,’ he writes, ‘as the specu- 
lations of eternity or infinitude are to the understanding.’ ! 
In sentences such as these we have the germ of Romantic 
sentiment, but Addison’s contribution to the philosophy of 
art, to esthetics, was his vindication of the right of the imagi- 
nation to a place beside reason, and his appreciation of the 
fact that it is primarily to the imagination and not to the in- 
tellect that poetry addresses itself. He points out that the arts 
all achieve their effects by playing upon the imagination, by 
the calling up to the mind pictures resembling those of 
nature, and those giving what he calls ‘ a secondary pleasure,’ 
and he permits to the poet the use of the power which he 
possesses. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘the part of a poet to humour the 
imagination in its own notions, by mending and perfecting 
nature when he describes a reality ; and by adding greater 
beauties than are put together in nature, when he describes a 
fiction.’ The theory which Addison here sets forth was not 
developed or expanded in England for a hundred years, but 
he had unconsciously put his finger upon the true cause of 
the weakness of eighteenth-century literary judgments, and 
in the Laocoon of Lessing, published in 1766, the principle, 
which Addison had been the first to discover, was made the 
basis of the most important work on esthetic philosophy 
published in the eighteenth century, a work to which the 
whole of subsequent zxsthetic speculation, including that of 
Coleridge, owes an incalulable debt. 
' Spectator, Nos. 412, 414. 
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Of later eighteenth-century criticism in England not much 
need be said. It followed in part the Romantic movement, 
and it might even be claimed that it had a share in furthering 
and fostering it; but the truth seems to be that the early 
Romantic literature of England came at the bidding of a 
desire rather than followed the instruction of a critic. The 
brothers Joseph and Thomas Warton and the poet Gray 
were conscious of the change which public taste was under- 
going, and were in sympathy with that change; the great 
mass of the appreciative readers of Percy’s Religues or Ossian 
cannot have made any attempt to analyse their appreciation. 
We may regard, therefore, the critical writings of Gray and the 
Wartons, Bishop Hurd and Edward Young, as the conscious 
side of a movement which was in the main unconscious. 
They in a measure understood, when the majority were con- 
tent to feel. It may here be worth while to quote some of 
the sentences in the works of these authors which exhibit the 
main lines of the critical development that accompanied the 
Romantic movement, and we will begin with a revolutionary 
statement of Thomas Warton’s from his Odservations on the 
Faerie Queen (1753). ‘It is absurd, he says, ‘to think of 
judging either Ariosto or Spenser by precepts which they did 
not attend to.’ And again, ‘I revere the memory of Pope, 
I respect and honour his abilities ; but I do not think him at 
the head of his profession. In other words, in that species of 
poetry wherein Pope excelled, he is superior to all mankind ; 
and I only say that this species of poetry is not the most 
excellent one of the art.’' Bishop Hurd conceived of the 
true age of poetry as lying neither in the barbaric past nor in 
the polite present, but ‘somewhere between the rude essays 
of unrestricted fancy on the one hand, and the refinements of 
reason and science on the other,’ at a period ‘when the high 
figurative manner, which fits a language so peculiarly for the 
uses of a poet, had not yet been controlled by the prosaic 
genius of philosophy and logic.’ Thus through the latter 
part of the century was criticism gradually liberalized, 
emancipated from the slavery of the narrower ideals of 
Renaissance culture, and preparing itself to exchange the 
formal habit, in which it had for so long been clothed, for the 
freer garb of a less conventional,a more natural philosophy. 
It will not be possible to mention even by name all the 
English writers who have contributed in the present century 


‘Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 1756. 


2 Dialogues; Works, iii. 210. 
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to the philosophy of literary criticism, and all mention of 
Germany must be omitted. But we may take Coleridge as 
representing the new points of views, as summing up the 
gains to our knowledge contributed by the students and 
thinkers who preceded him. Let us take, as illustrative of a 
principle of the newer criticism, his reply to the eighteenth- 
century conception of Shakespeare. ‘To talk of Shakespeare,’ 
he says, ‘as a sort of beautiful /usvs nature, a delightful 
monster, wild indeed, and without taste or judgment, but like 
the inspired idiots so much venerated in the East, uttering 
amid the strangest follies the sublimest truths’ '—to talk like 
this is to betray ignorance of the fact that rules of literary 
composition are merely means to an end. We must know 
what it is at which a man or an author aims before we can 
pronounce that he has hit or missed. Now the aims of the 
Shakespearian drama were not the aims of the classic drama. 
Had Shakespeare, therefore, imitated the classic drama he 
would have imposed upon his works a dead form, a mechanical 
regularity copied from without, instead of permitting them to 
shape themselves from within, according to their vital neces- 
sities, to a natural, suitable, and organic form, asa tree clothes 
itself with its bark. The mistake made by the earlier critics 
was the mistake ‘of confounding mechanical regularity 
with organic form.’ In the room of deference to authority, 
the deity of the eighteenth-century criticism, Coleridge 
enthroned the principle of deference to the reason of the 
thing itself, the law of its being. The critic was no longer to 
ask whether a poem was written according to certain pre- 
conceived rules of poetry, but whether the form was the 
appropriate and natural form which the spirit and matter of 
the composition demanded. If it were so, then the poet had 
succeeded, though he had broken every command of the 
critical decalogue ; if it were not so, he had indisputably 
failed, however religiously he had observed them. Whether 
Pope be a poet, says Coleridge, ‘must depend upon our 
definition of the word; and doubtless if everything that 
pleases be poetry, Pope’s satires and epistles must be poetry. 
This I must say, that poetry, as distinguished from other 
modes of composition, does not rest in metre, and that it is 
not poetry if it makes no appeal to our passions or our 
imagination.’ Here Coleridge strikes upon the essential 
point, the point which had been so long obscured. Lines 
such as these of Pope’s, 


1 Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 224. 
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‘ True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d, 
Something whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of the mind’— 


lines such as these differ from lines such as Wordsworth 
wrote in one of his sonnets: 


‘ Two voices are there, one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice : 
In both from age to age thou did’st rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ’— 


differ simply in this, that Pope presents an idea which the 
intellect accepts, Wordsworth an idea to which only the 
imagination can respond. ‘ Zhe matter and diction’ of Pope, 
to use Coleridge’s words, ‘are characterized not so much by 
poetic thoughts as by thoughts translated into the language of 
poetry. Poetry proposes to itself a different object from 
prose. Suppose, now, a writer whose object is a prose 
object, simply the communication of knowledge: suppose 
such an author communicates his knowledge through the 
medium of verse, is the resulting composition a poem? It 
will not be a poem, Coleridge argues, because if metre be 
added its use must be justified by the aim, intention, and 
contents of the composition, for ‘xothing can permanently 
please which does not contain in itself the reason why tt ts so, 
and not otherwise. If we follow out Coleridge’s train of 
thought, then, we shall see that the addition of rhythm, 
of metre, to a composition is only warranted when the object 
of the composition is an appeal to the emotions and the 
imagination. And this is so because metre represents feel- 
ing and gives rise to feeling. The Augustan school of poets 
employed metre merely because they could say what they had 
to say more briefly, more tersely and emphatically in it than 
they could in prose; and thus metre in the case of their 
works is no index to the character of the composition, its 
aims and intentions, or its order of thought. ‘The poet 
thinks and feels,’ as Wordsworth puts it, ‘in the spirit of 
human passions,’ and we may add that because he does so he 
is justified in employing metre, which is thus a clue to the 
intensity with which he feels the truth of his thought, and 
assists the reader to receive the thought with sympathetic 
emotion. Wordsworth’s preface to the second edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads? a volume in which he and Coleridge were 


1 Coleridge, Brographia Literaria, p. 8. 
? Preface, 1800. 
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partners, published in 1798, is one of the most suggestive and 
important pieces of criticism produced in England about the 
beginning of the century. It was criticised in a friendly 
spirit by Coleridge in his biographia Literaria, and the two, 
in order to be understood, must be read side by side. The 
object proposed in the Lyrical Ballads was, says Wordsworth, 


‘to choose incidents and situations from common life, and to relate 
or describe them throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection of 
language really used by men, and at the same time to throw over 
them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and further 
and above all, to make these incidents and situations interesting by 
tracing in them, truly, though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of 
our nature : chiefly as regards the manner in which we associate ideas 
in a state of excitement.’ 


The theory of poetry as here put forward by Wordsworth, 
and practically exemplified in the Lyrzcal Ballads themselves, 
was a theory born of a spirit in direct opposition to that of 
the eighteenth century. Wordsworth desired poetry to speak, 
for example, the language employed by ordinary men: that 
is, he denied the pgssibility of making a subject poetical by 
imposing upon it an artificial poetic form. Pope and his 


disciples had endeavoured to do this, to make prosaic ideas 
and views of life poetic by the use of metre and artificial 
language. Wordsworth was right in denying that a prosaic 
subject matter could be made poetic in this way, and in 
asserting the necessity of a poetic order of thought, a way of 
looking at things in their imaginational and emotional 
aspects. But he was wrong in conceiving that the language 
of the ordinary man was best suited to express this order of 
thought, and this Coleridge pointed out. The second point 
in the Wordsworthian theory is of far-reaching importance, 
and goes to the roots of poetic philosophy. It suggests that 
the essence of poetry consists in an imaginative apprehension 
of the facts of life, and a presentation of these facts, which are 
already familiar, so as to gain for them a renewed interest. 
As Coleridge expresses it, 


‘to give the charm of novelty to things of every day by awakening 
the mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to 
the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us ; an inex- 
haustible treasure, but for which, in consequence of the film of 
familiarity, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts 
that neither feel nor understand.’ ! 


1 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 145. 
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Poetry, then, in this conception, will be the avenue to an 
inexhaustible world of truth and beauty, which is the old 
world we know so well—too well indeed, for familiarity is the 
veil which hangs before our eyes and obscures the magnificent 
prospect. Poetry, then, is but the recognition or ‘acknow- 
ledgment of the beauty of the universe,’ and if the man of 
science is the discoverer of the fact, the poet is the revealer of 
its beauty, the interpreter of its significance, for, in Words- 
worth’s own fine phrase, ‘ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression that is on the 
face of all science.’ 

From Wordsworth and Coleridge it is a natural transition 
to Carlyle, Emerson, and Matthew Arnold. In tracing the 
development of English criticism we have been exclusively 
occupied with the nature and principles of poetic composition, 
and this for two reasons. Prose explains itself (or its 
character is sufficiently determined by showing how poetry 
differs from it), and the strength of English literature certainly 
lies in its poetry. Both the strength and the weakness of 
our prose are resident in its poetic qualities. We are weak 
in prose because it is, as Arnold says, ‘a branch of literature 
where intelligence proper, so to speak, is all in all” And 
whatever strength our prose possesses is due to its poetic 
qualities. A sentence or two from Carlyle will be sufficient 
to illustrate how the horizon of English criticism has been 
widened, its ideals elevated. 


‘ First, we must have made clear to ourselves,’ says Carlyle, 
‘what the poet’s aim really and truly was, how the task he had to 
do stood before his own eye, and how far with such means as it 
afforded him, he has fulfilled it. Second/y, we must have decided 
whether and how far this aim, this task of his accorded—not with ws 
and our individual crotchets and the crotchets of our little senate 
where we give or take the law, but with human nature and the nature 
of things at large ; with the universal principles of poetic beauty, 
not as they stand written in our text-books, but in the hearts and 
imaginations of all men. Does the answer in either case come out 
unfavourable ; was there an inconsistency between the means and 
the end, a discordance between the end and the truth, there is a 
fault : was there not, there is no fault.’ ! 


Here, then, there are two main questions. What was the 
poet’s aim? How far does it accord with human nature and 
the nature of things at large? By emphasizing these as the 
just questions to be asked by the critic Carlyle lifts criticism 
to an entirely new level. It is no longer a process by itself : 


? Carlyle, Miscellanies, i. 295. 
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it is part ‘of a universal philosophy, for not until we have 
framed some view of human nature and the nature of things at 
large are we privileged to criticize. Poetry is to be regarded 
no longer as an art under the governance of certain rules, but 
as an activity of man’s nature, for which a place must be 
found in the general scheme, and to which the only rules 
that are applicable are the rules of universal knowledge. 
Carlyle, too, first outlined clearly the idea of treating litera- 
ture as a whole, as the mirror of a nation’s history. 


‘The history of a nation’s poetry,’ he says, ‘is the essence of its 
history, political, economic, scientific, religious. With all these the 
complete historian of a national poetry will be familiar ; the national 
physiognomy, in its finest traits, and through its successive stages of 
growth will be dear to him; he will discern the grand spiritual 
tendency of each period, what was the highest aim and enthusiasm 
of mankind in each, and how one epoch naturally evolved itself from 
the other. He has to record the highest aim of a nation, in its suc- 
cessive directions and developments ; for by this the poetry of the 
nation modulates itself ; this is the poetry of the nation.’! 


The later development of this idea has led to exaggera- 
tion: in the criticism of Taine, for example, in which the 
individual genius of the poet is almost left out of account, 
and he is explained as the natural and inevitable result of a 
number of combining forces. But circumstances do not make 
the poet any more than they make the man ; it is only when 
the man and the circumstances meet, as in the case of a 
Napoleon or a Shakespeare, that an empire terrestrial or 
intellectual is established. 

With Emerson, Arnold, and their successors criticism is 
no longer content to deal with the externals of poetry, with 
questions of form or technique, or to set up rigid principles 
by which the relative merits of poets may be determined. It 
is now anxious to penetrate to the spirit of the composition, 
to study it in its larger relationships to the times in which it 
was produced, to treat it as representative of a certain aspect 
of national thought and life ; to give of it, in short,a complete 
philosophic as well as literary account. 

1 Carlyle, Miscellanies, iii. 292, 293. 





In Memoriam. 


$n Memoriam 
February 8, 1899, at 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 
George Andrew Spottiswoode, aged 71. 


‘A Loss which saddens the whole Church of England has 
fallen upon us with peculiar severity.’ These words, which 
headed our Obituary Notice of the Rev. Benjamin Webb 
thirteen years ago,' may fitly be repeated on the present occa- 
sion, when it is our painful duty to record the death of our 
dear friend, printer and publisher, Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode. 
Chancellor Cazenove and Canon Ashwell, the first two Editors 
of this Review, Beresford Hope, our first Chairman of Pro- 
prietors, and Benjamin Webb, who for five years filled with a 
distinction not since equalled the Editorial Chair—all these 
have gone to their Rest. All these with one voice would gladly 
join with the present Editor in bearing grateful testimony to 
the ready help, wise counsels and warm encouragement which 
Mr. George Spottiswoode’s keen interest in the fate and for- 
tunes of the Review, and absolute loyalty to the principles on 
which it has from the first been conducted made him peculiarly 
fitted to place at our disposal. We offer to his memory the 
homage of our most heartfelt and respectful thanks, and to the 
Manager, Foremen and Workmen he employed the assurance 
of our profound sympathy in the quite irreparable loss they 
have sustained. 

Into the far greater sorrows of his family we do not pre- 
sume to intrude. 

It has been most truly said of Mr. Spottiswoode that ‘he 
was before all things a loyal and enthusiastic Churchman’ 
(Guardian, February 15, p. 211). But this was always blended 
with the greatest humility and the most transparent simplicity. 
To be good and to do good seemed to be his one aim in life— 
an aim which he pursued with entire singleness of purpose, for 
he kept God always before him. He was a man in whom 
there was no guile. We never heard a harsh word proceed out 
of his mouth. Without sacrificing one iota of convictions or 
of principles, he never transgressed the supreme law of Charity, 
which is the very bond of peace and of all virtues, being 
ever ready to extend to others the tolerance he might fairly 
have claimed for himself. ‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
tam cari capitis ?’ 


' See Church Quarterly Review, January 1886, p. 461. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Religion. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. (London, New York and Bombay : 
Longmans and Co., 1899.) 


Tuis is the introductory volume of the ‘Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology,’ a series of which Canon Newbolt, and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House, are the editors. Their object is 
to supply some carefully considered teaching on matters of religion 
to that large body of devout laymen who desire instruction, but 
are not attracted by learned theological treatises. They desire to 
translate the solid theological learning of which, as they truly say, 
there is no lack, into the vernacular of everyday practical religion, 
steering between plain teaching and erudition, and supplying sound 
and readable instruction on the subjects included under the common 
title ‘The Christian Religion.’ It would be superfluous to enlarge 
upon the practical utility of this proposal, and there is abundant 
promise of a satisfactory execution of the plan, as will be seen when 
we mention that the Rev. D. Stone is to be responsible for the 
volume on Baptism, Bishop Hall of Vermont for that on Con- 
firmation, Father Puller for that on the Holy Communion, the Rev. 
L. Pullan for that on the Prayer Book, the Rev. F. E. Brightman 
for that on Religious Ceremonial, and Canon Worlledge for that on 
Prayer. Canon Knox-Little is to write on Holy Matrimony, and 
other subjects are proposed which have not at present been allotted 
to writers. We should give a very inadequate description of Canon 
Newbolt’s volume if we were simply to speak of it as a general 
introduction to the series. It opens the series certainly, and it 
performs that office in an admirable manner. But it does much 
more than that ; it is a beautiful and valuable book in itself, on the 
subject of Religion in its chief bearings, with which it professes to 
deal. Our own impression of its value may be indicated by the 
conviction, which we have formed deliberately and with a full 
recognition of the amount of praise which our words imply, that no 
book of such merit on the general subject of Religion has appeared 
since the Lent Lectures of Dr. Liddon in 1870, which he so 
modestly called Some Elements of Religion. Those six lectures, by 
one who was Canon Newbolt’s predecessor as Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s, have a permanent value in the region of Apologetics, 
and in other regions too, for scholars and also for ‘working men,’ 
for whom they were reprinted ten years after their delivery. The 
subjects of those lectures—the idea of religion, God as the object of 
religion, the soul as the subject of religion, sin as the obstacle to 
religion, prayer as the characteristic action of religion, and the 
Mediator as the guarantee of religious life—must perforce enter 
into any book which professes to take anything like a survey of the 
whole ground, and a glance at Canon Newbolt’s outline will show 
how he has taken these fundamental matters into account. He 
calls his opening chapter, as he calls his book, simply ‘ Religion,’ 
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and he tells us that ‘ lieder has display yed unto us the presence of 
a Personal God, and Divine service is to carry out His will’ (p. 21). 
Two chapters on ‘Orthodoxy’ and ‘Morality’ follow, which are 
practically a very able exposure of the fallacy that it does not 
matter what a man believes if he leads a good life. And Canon 
Newbolt proceeds to show that Christianity as taught by our Lord 
really opens up to us the region of a higher life in which Faith, 
Hope, and Charity are three fundamental and ‘abiding’ virtues. 
The thought of the higher life of Christianity brings us of course at 
once face to face with our Lord’s example, and here Canon New- 
bolt makes some valuable remarks on two very important subjects, 
our Lord’s knowledge as man, and the reality of His example in 
temptation (pp. 117, 119). ‘The obstacles to religion,’ which are 
next considered, are divided into external and internal, the devil and 
the world being regarded as external, and the flesh as internal. 
There are obvious justifications for such a division as this. But 
there are also practical advantages to be gained, of which we think 
Canon Newbolt might have made much, from considering the 
temptations of the devil, the world, and the flesh as respectively 
lodged in our hearts and leading to sins which go out and affect 
others, coming in towards us from outside, and arising and for the 
most part ending in ourselves. And with every desire to recognize 
the sincerity of his purpose, we are not quite sure that he has really 
studied the problem which faces every father when he is about to 
send his boy to his first school (p. 175). The chapter on ‘ Doubts’ 
(p. 177) from the accuracy with which it describes many of the 
phases of modern religious thought seems likely to help men to 
bare their souls ‘to the Sun, before whose healing beams the blight 
and mildew die away, and health and vigour return with a new 
and stronger life of faith’ (p. 203). For our part we have ever 
found that the best advice in the case of ‘doubts’ of any kind has 
been to say, ‘ Fight only with the King of Israel. Leave for awhile 
your other difficulties, and face the Christ. What do you make of 
Him?’ Or, to put the matter in the form which this book suggests, 
we should point to the plan of Divine help which the Incarnate 
Lord has revealed to us in the atoning Sacrifice of His death 
(p. 204), and in the foundation of His Church (p. 228). With 
two chapters on ‘the expression of Religion’ in worship and in 
goodness Canon Newbolt concludes his w ork. We can hardly think 
that the other writers in the series will be able to maintain the high 
level of this opening volume. It will be much if they come within 
reasonable distance of its many excellent qualities. 


Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. A 
Memoir. By BERDMORE CompToN, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and formerly Fellow of Merton College. (London : 
John Murray, 1899.) 

WE have to thank Mr. Berdmore Compton fora very interesting and 

vivid memoit of the late Dean Goulburn. It brings out clearly the 

successive stages of his life : his school days at Rottingdean and Eton ; 
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his undergraduate career as scholar of Balliol ; his work as Fellow 
of Merton and incumbent of Holywell, head master of Rugby, and 
Dean of Norwich ; and the retirement of his closing years. Through- 
out it shows a Churchman of great gifts and consistent character. 

A point of considerable interest is that of Dean Goulburn’s 
administration at Rugby. Mr. Compton does not conceal his dis- 
trust of much in Dr. Arnold’s work. While he admits 


‘the good features of Arnold’s educational policy : its earnestness ; its 
diligence ; its repudiation of pretentious pomp ; its appeal to the gene- 
rosity, the good feelings, of the boys’ (p. 40), 


he expresses in several places his hostility to ‘Arnoldism.’ ‘Its 
dominant features,’ he says, were ‘ liberality in religion amounting to 
latitudinarianism, liberality in politics certainly approaching radical- 
ism’ (p. 35), and the ‘bane’ of ‘ the Arnold system’ at Rugby was a 
‘ self-asserting, anti-reverential spirit’ (pp. 42-3). The methods 
adopted by Dean Goulburn differed markedly from those of Dr. 
Arnold and his immediate predecessor Dr. Tait afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘ The feature,’ says Mr. Compton, 


‘of his Rugby period was collision with liberalism and with the nascent 
“ free thought” which afterwards developed at Oxford under Professor 
Jowett and has now nearly overspread the Church of England under the 
companies who combined in the publication of Essays and Reviews and 
later still in that of Lua Mundi’ (p. 43). 


Of the worth of his work as head master Mr. Compton quotes two 
impressive testimonies. The first is from Canon Evans, who was 
an assistant master under Dean Goulburn and afterwards became 
head master of Birmingham : 


‘I often heard my sixth-form pupils, then and afterwards, speak of 
his inspiring teaching and of the spirit and interest which he threw into 
many of his lessons. They keenly appreciated his wit and humour in 
his translations of Aristophanes and Juvenal; and there can be no doubt 
that the fine edge of scholarship which distinguished many of his pupils, 
and the unusually large number of brilliant honours gained at the 
Universities, were largely due to his admirable teaching. Nor was the 
improvement confined to the sixth form. The forms throughout the 
school had been reduced to a manageable size, so that every boy could 
receive a considerable amount of individual attention. My impression at 
the time was that the school generally was more efficient during Dr. 
Goulburn’s two last years than at any previous period of my acquaintance 
with it, and that he retired a few years perhaps too early for his scholas- 
tic reputation, just at the time when the tide of popularity was returning’ 


(pp. 53-4). 


The second is from words spoken at Rugby by his successor in 
the head mastership, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
October 1, 18098 : 


‘I remember well how deeply I was struck, after I had been here a 
very short time, with the deep religious impression that he had made 
upon the whole school, and especially on the sixth form. I do not know 
that I ever witnessed so striking and so permanent a work as that which 
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he had done ; and I learnt to look upon him more and more as one of 
the salt of the earth, who served the Lord there, and who made all those 
who were there with him feel his goodness. When he went away there 
were not a few who loved him well ; and since that time not a few have 
learnt to look back upon the teaching that he gave them with deep 
gratitude that so true and really heavenly minded a man should have 
once taken such a part in influencing their lives’ (p. 56). 


Dean Goulburn’s tenure of the Deanery of Norwich was marked 
by many improvements both in the fabric and in the spiritual work 
of the cathedral. It was during this period of his life that he made 
in 1872 an impressive protest against the condoning of latitudi- 
narianism within the Church by his resignation of his post of Select 
Preacher before the University of Oxford on the appointment of 
Dean Stanley to a similar office. It is pleasant to notice that this 
action necessitated by his strong sense of the duty of loyalty to the 
faith did not impair the personal friendship of many years’ standing 
between the two Deans. 

Not long before the end of his life Dr. Goulburn was roused into 
strong opposition to a treatment of Holy Scripture which of late 
years has, we regret to say, been growing in popularity in the Church 
of England : 


‘The Pusey House,’ writes Mr. Compton, ‘which was founded at 
Oxford in memory of Dr. Pusey, had become the focus of the Ger- 
manizing treatment of Holy Scripture which is known as “the new 
criticism.” 

‘Goulburn was horrified at it. He who had been in early ministerial 
life brought to value sacraments as an indispensable vehicle of super- 
natural grace, and had spent his life in defending them, now saw the 
Church threatened with the deprivation of the outward vehicle of all 
revelation of the knowledge of God. If the sacraments of the Gospel 
were ordained by the Lord as indispensable means of conferring His 
gifts, how far more vital is the canon of Holy Scripture, upon which, 
with Bishop Pearson and all standard theologians, we absolutely depend 
as the one authority for all faith in things supernatural. 

‘It was a strange change of front of the bulk of the Ritualist party. 
The self-satisfied “inerrancy” which Dr. Pusey had deplored in 1874 
was now allied with a similar claim of inerrancy of German critical 
inventors in challenging, with light-hearted absence of all deference, the 
established convictions of all preceding scholars and theologians. All 
the learning of the Hebrews from Moses ben Amram to Moses ben 
Maimon, all the learning of the Christian Church from St. Peter and 
St. Paul to Dr. Pusey, was not in their scales as the weight of a hair 
against their oracles: Kuenen, Wellhausen, Driver. 

‘Coupled with the advance of the democratic spirit in politics through 
Radicalism to modern Socialism, this spirit of astonishing self-reliance 
and impatience of restraint on the individual will was the true outcome, 
the direct growth, of the spectre of Liberalism, against which Newman 
exerted all his energies. It was but a new form of the Puritan impatience 
of authority in the province of the sacraments. From the days of 
Dr. Arnold inventing a new theory of prophecy which collided with the 
book of Daniel, and suggesting therefore, when the collision was pointed 
out to him, that the book of Daniel must go down before it, this spirit of 
self-satisfied invention had been growing. It had asserted itself in ritual. 
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When the principal experts of the day in ritual science endeavoured in 
1882 to moderate the ignorant defiance of the rubrics which was then 
embittering needlessly those who had to be gently taught the principles 
of the Prayer Book, then the “inerrancy” party took no heed to it. It 
was enough for each of them to be confident that what he chose was 
‘‘ correct,” and to sententiously allege on its behalf “the use of the indi- 
vidual Church” which he administered. 

‘ This spirit was of no recent growth. In the rank and file of every 
great party there will, perhaps, always be objectionable effervescence’ 
(pp. 130-2). 


It was with a view to preventing some of the mischief which the 
growing prevalence of the opinions about Holy Scripture referred to 
might be expected to cause that Dr. Goulburn and others put out a 
Declaration on the Truth of Holy Scripture which, ‘ because it 
exactly reflects Goulburn’s opinions and tone’ (p. 141), Mr. Compton 
prints at length. We are not among those who think Dr. Goulburn’s 
fears exaggerated. The time which has elapsed since this Declaration 
was issued has done not a little to justify his misgivings. Strange 
theories have made their way from the studies of scholars into 
popular thought. There must be few whose position and work lead 
them into the controversies of the day who have not been saddened 
by meeting with those whom the vaunted criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment has brought to rejection of the Christian faith. And there are 
learned and able men from whom the exigencies of the same criti- 
cism have extorted a theory not only that our Lord in his human 
mind was ignorant of much but also that the Person of the Son of 
God abandoned in the Incarnation His divine knowledge and a 
consequent assertion of the mutability of God Himself. 

It is not controversy but spiritual and devotional force of which 
we think most readily in connection with Dean Goulburn’s name. 
It may be well to remember what belief in Holy Scripture it was 
which underlay everything he wrote. 


The Documents of the Hexateuch Translated and Arranged in 
Chronological Order. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
E. Appis, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. ii. The 
Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly Documents. (London: 
David Nutt, 1898.) 


Tuis volume completes the work by Mr. Addis, of which the first 
volume was published in 1892.!_ As in the former part, the object 
is to make clear to English readers the supposed results of the 
‘analysis’ of the ‘ Hexateuch’ by distinguishing the different parts 
by the use of varieties of type. The work has evidently been 
prepared with great care, and shows abundant signs of study both of 
the sacred text and of critics and commentators of different schools 
of thought. Introductions are prefixed to Deuteronomy and ‘the 
“priestly” documents.’ These show clearly the opinions held by 


1 The first volume was reviewed, with other books, in our article 
entitled ‘The Book Genesis a True History,’ in April 1893. See espe- 
cially pp. 9-15. 

VOL. XLVIIIL—NO. XCV. Q 
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that the ‘ Deuteronomic code’ is later than the reforms of Josiah 
and a result of them. He thinks it proved that ‘ Deuteronomy is 
pre-exilic’ (p. 5). He has no doubt that the writing of it must be 
placed after the reforms of Hezekiah, and before those carried out 
by Josiah (p. 9). The writer 

‘honestly believed that he was writing (which after all was the case) in 
the Mosaic spirit, and he was therefore entitled by the literary etiquette 
of the ancient world to use the name of Moses. He was, in fact, carry- 
ing out and developing the intention of the primeval legislator, for 
worship in the high places imperilled the purity of Mosaic religion and 
led to disastrous confusion of Jehovah with the nature-deities of Canaan’ 
(Pp. 10). 

The ‘kernel of the law in Deuteronomy xii.—xxvi.’ is not ‘ absolutely 
identical with the book which was found by Hilkiah and read in the 
presence of Josiah.’ The author of this ‘kernel’ ‘ adopts the prin- 
ciples and details of older legislation,’ and ‘incorporates the very 
words of older laws,’ and his work, in turn, was revised and received 
additions (p. 10). Mr. Addis does not follow the critics who divide 
these chapters into sections corresponding to the use of the singular 
or plural form of address, and comments with some humour on the 
methods of Stirk, 


‘who lays down the rule that all the plural forms of address to the 
people are marks of later date, and then when he finds a passage in the 
plural indispensable, proceeds arbitrarily to alter the text... He also 
dismisses certain laws on the ground that they are later in character than 
others within the code which are parallel to them in sense. He tries to 
purify the text from glosses. Finally, in the interests of good order he 
re-arranges the whole code. Not one stone is left upon another of 
Deuteronomy as we have hitherto known it . . . The assumption that 
Deuteronomy ever did answer to modern ideas of logical order is base- 
less ; and even if we could believe that Deuteronomy was for some un- 
intelligible reason cut into minute parts which were then tossed to and 
fro and jumbled together as they happened to fall, we should have to 
content ourselves with modest ignorance. No human ingenuity with the 
means at our command could possibly restore the original connection. 
Stark’s work is the proof of this, if proof be needed. He heaps conjec- 
ture upon conjecture, and they remain mere conjectures notwithstanding 
his constant assurance that this is “clear” and that “ without doubt” ’ 


(pp. 13, 16-17). 

In like manner, Mr. Addis questions the validity of the methods by 
which Steuernagel contrived to trace ‘about a dozen different hands’ 
in Deuteronomy xii.—xxvi., and observes that ‘ the opposition between 
Stirk and Steuernagel tends to confirm this sceptical attitude’ 
(pp. 18-19). Students of the Book of Deuteronomy will remember 
Dr. Driver’s judgment that ‘ there appears to be no conclusive reason 
why chapters i.—iii. should not be by the same hand as’ ‘the body 
of Deuteronomy,’ and that ‘the only reason of any weight for doubt- 
ing whether iv. 1-40 is by the same hand also seems’ ‘ to be one 
which may hot after all be conclusive.’! From this opinion Mr. 


1 Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
p. Ixxii. 
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Addis dissents. He holds that i—iv. 40 is ‘a later addition by a 
writer of the Deuteronomic school’ (p. 20), of which ‘we may’ 
‘feel tolerably certain that i.-iii.’ (as distinct from the rest) ‘was 
written before the exile’ (p. 22). As to the passage iv. 45-xi., he is 
of opinion, in opposition to Wellhausen and others, that it ‘is from 
the same hand which wrote with the help of older sources the 
Deuteronomic code’ (p. 25). He is opposed to a similar group 
of critics in regarding chapter xxviii. ‘as an original part of 
Deuteronomy’ (p. 27). Chapter xxvii., with the exception of verses 
g and 10, he separates from the original code, and says that it is of 
an ‘exceedingly composite nature,’ and ‘ embraces very old and very 
recent material’ (p. 28). Chapters xxix.—xxx. ‘are by a later writer 
of the Deuteronomic school’; and chapters xxxi.—xxxii., with the 
exception of xxxi. 9-13, which ‘may be’ ‘a part of the primitive 
Deuteronomy,’ are also of late date (pp. 28-9). Mr. Addis regards 
Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. as a separate code to which, following Kloster- 
mann and others, he gives the name ‘the law of holiness’; he 
thinks this section of Leviticus contains some later additions, and, 
on the other hand, that some fragments of ‘the law of holiness’ exist 
outside it (pp. 170-9). ‘The law of holiness’ itself he considers to 
have been ‘compiled from older material during the exile,’ and 
‘replaced by the “priestly code,”’ being ‘ preserved’ ‘in the main,’ 
‘serious interpolations’ being made ‘in its text,’ and ‘that text’ 
being placed ‘in the midst of the newer and larger code’ ‘certainly 

before Ezra’s proclamation of the law in B.c. 444’ (pp. 180-5). 

What we have said will have made clear the general position of 
Mr. Addis and his relation to other critics of the Old Testament. 
Passing on to details of a somewhat different character, we may 
mention that he adopts the accurate translation of Deuteronomy 
xxiv. 1-4, unfortunately disregarded in the Revised Version, which 
allows the English reader to see the merely concessive character of 
the reference to divorce (pp. 121-2), supposes that ‘the Samaritans 
received’ ‘the Pentateuch’ ‘from the Jews in the fourth century 
B.C.’ (p. 190), and suggests that 


‘it was perhaps out of reverence for the law, always the sacred book kar’ 
é£oxnv, that the Massoretic scribes maintained a delusive appearance of 
archaic writing in the forms of a few words .. . without attempting 
anything of the sort in Joshua’ (pp. 190-1).? 


We entirely disagree with the view of the composition of the 
‘Hexateuch’ advocated by Mr. Addis, and have more than a 
suspicion that the motto on his title page—rd yap rordfew rod cad’ 
eidévar Siya*—may well be quoted against himself. We have 
frequently explained at length our reasons for rejecting the supposed 
conclusions of certain critics. It is fair to recognize that the present 


1 The‘ archaisms’ of the Pentateuch are treated from different points 
of view in Lex Mosaica, pp. 471-3; Driver, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. \xxxviii-xc: cf. the latter writer in 
Smith and Fuller’s Dictionary of the Bible, i. 773-4 (second edition). 

* AEschylus, Agamemnon, 1369.. 
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work shows signs of more sober judgment than is found in many 
books on the subject, and to mention that the author separates him- 
self from the theological standpoint of too many with whom he is, 
in the main, agreed on critical questions by saying in the preface 


‘While, however, I have seen no reason, after careful study of such 
writers as Professor Sayce or Professor Hommel, for abandoning the 
lessons learnt from Kuenen and Wellhausen, I may perhaps be allowed to 
express my deepening conviction that Israel was the subject of a divine 
guidance in the strictest sense supernatural and unique, till He came to 
whom the law and the prophets alike bear witness, and who is the 
“ express image of His Father’s glory” ’ (pp. vi-vii). 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, i. 1-ii. 17. The Greek Text with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes. 
By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime 
Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited ; New York : the Macmillan Company, 1898.) 


THE Bishop of Durham has written a ‘prefatory note’ to this 
volume explaining that in the famous distribution of the work of 
commenting upon the books of the New Testament between Bishop 
Lightfoot, Dr. Hort, and himself definitely planned in 1860, the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, 
and St. Jude were assigned to Dr. Hort (p. vii). In the Easter 
Term of 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1887, and in the October 
Term of 1882, Dr. Hort lectured on the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
his capacity as Hulsean Professor, and also in the Easter Term of 
1892 as Lady Margaret’s Professor. ‘The present volume contains 
the portions of these lectures which were either fully or approximately 
prepared for the press’ (p. ix). The MS. left by Dr. Hort at the 
time of his death has been edited by Dr. Chase, who has thus 
described his own work: ‘The commentary was written out by 
Dr. Hort in a final form as far as p. 34, col. 2, line 6,’ ze. almost to 
the end of the note on i. 3; from this point Dr. Chase has ‘from 
time to time’ given ‘some slight verbal revision,’ and has added 
‘translations at the head of the several notes’ ‘based upon, and, 
where possible, taken from the commentary’ ; he has also ‘ verified 
the references, Scriptural and other,’ ‘co-ordinated’ ‘those to the 
Septuagint’ ‘with the Cambridge edition,’ and ‘added a very few 
foot-notes enclosed in square brackets.’ Students of the volume 
will concur with the Bishop of Durham in ‘gratitude’ ‘for the 
admirable skill with which’ Dr. Chase ‘has fulfilled a delicate and 
difficult task ’ (pp. ix—x). 

The fulness of the notes may be shown by saying that, while 
they are on forty-two verses only, they occupy one hundred and 
thirty-five pages. As to their completeness, their accuracy, their 
wealth and grasp of details, and their insight, it is sufficient to say 
that they are by Dr. Hort. The treatment of words and phrases 
requires and repays study of the closest possible kind. The dis- 
cussion of matters connected with the Septuagint is especially 
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valuable. In the Bishop of Durham’s ‘ prefatory note’ he points 
out several characteristics of Dr. Hort as an interpreter, ‘his re- 
markable power of setting aside all traditional opinion in examining 
the text before him,’ ‘the keen historical insight with which’ he 
‘ marks the characteristic lessons of minute details,’ his ‘ unwearied 
thoroughness,’ ‘the endeavour to show through Apostolic teaching 
the coherence of all revelation and of all life,’ and the fact that his 
‘ dominant interest’ was ‘ not philological or historical, but theologi- 
cal’ (pp. x-xii). It may be doubted whether the first of these was 
not connected with Dr. Hort’s weak point. Exact study of the text 
of Holy Scripture as it stands is a necessity of sound theological 
work. Even for the purpose of temporarily isolating separate 
branches of study, it is not always in the interests of true exposi- 
tion to neglect the light which is to be derived from traditional 
interpretation. 

The volume contains three ‘ additional notes’ on ‘the names of 
St. Peter,’ ‘the Biblical terms for sojourning,’ and ‘the provinces 
of Asia Minor included in St. Peter’s address.’ We learn from the 
statement by Dr. Chase, already referred to, that the second and 
third of these were left by Dr. Hort ‘in a final form except the last 
page of that on the provinces,’ and that ‘the first was in a rougher 
state than the other two’ (p. x). 

There is an ‘introductory lecture’ to the epistle. Dr. Hort 
accepts the Petrine authorship. He thinks it clear the epistle ‘ was 
written during a time of rising persecution to men suffering under it,’ 
and adds that ‘this persecution must apparently have been of wide 
extent, covering at least a great part of Asia Minor’ (p. 1). As to 
what persecution it was, he leaves two alternatives 

‘(1) That the persecution begun by Nero or a secondary persecution 
arising from that would account for the language used, and that this falls 
within St. Peter’s life ; (2) that, as a second possible alternative, there is 
no reason why Asia Minor should not have had persecutions of its own, 
independent of any known persecution bearing an emperor’s name, and 
perhaps even a little earlier than Nero’s persecution; and that the 
language of our epistle might well apply to such persecutions. In favour 
of the second of these alternatives against the first is the language of the 
epistle about the emperor (Sacuevs) and his officers (ii. 13 f.)’ (pp. 3-4). 


Against Weiss and Kiihl, Dr. Hort has no doubt that the 
Pauline language and ideas in this epistle are derived from the 
Pauline epistles, not vice versa. Among the epistles known to St. 
Peter when he wrote this epistle he includes that to the Ephesians ; 
and, putting the date of the Epistle to the Ephesians as probably 
62 A.D., assigns 62 as ‘the earliest possible date’ of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter (pp. 4-5). He interprets the name Babylon 
in v. 13 as denoting Rome, and consequently takes Rome as the 
place where the epistle was written (pp. 5-6; cf. p. 167-9). On 
the question as to those to whom the epistle was addressed there is 
a valuable statement : 


‘It is much disputed whether these Christian converts had been 
Jews or heathen. The natural inference from the language used is, I 
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think, that the greater part of them had been heathen, while it is also 
morally certain that in many places the nucleus of the Christian congre- 
gation would be derived from the Jewish congregation to which it was 
St. Paul’s habit to preach first. But this is a secondary matter compared 
with a right understanding of the manner in which St. Peter applies to 
the whole body of the Asiatic Churches, Gentiles and Jews alike, the 
language which in the Old Testament describes the prerogatives of 
God’s ancient people. The truth is that St. Peter, as doubtless every 
other apostle, regarded the Christian Church as first and foremost the 
true Israel of God, the one legitimate heir of the promises made to 
Israel, the one community which by receiving Israel’s Messiah had 
remained true to Israel’s covenant, while the unbelieving Jews in 
refusing their Messiah had in effect apostatised from Israel. This point 
of view was not in the least weakened by the admission of Gentile 
Christians in any number or proportion. In St. Paul’s words, they were 
but branches grafted in upon the one ancient olive tree of God’ (p. 7). 


Students of the New Testament cannot afford to neglect this 
valuable work, fragment though it is. Its value would have been 
increased by a classified index on a larger scale. 


Some New Testament Problems. By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge. (London : 
Methuen and Co., 1898.) 


THE two most characteristic features of Mr. Wright’s Some New 
Testament Problems are his continued advocacy of the hypothesis of 
the ‘ oral gospel’ and the extreme extent to which he carries out the 
opinion that the order of events in the Gospels is unchronological. 
To illustrate the latter point we may mention that he considers the 
‘travel narrative’ in St. Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14 to contain ‘teaching 
which really belonged to every stage in our Lord’s ministry,’ and was 
put in its place by St. Luke ‘not because he thought, much less 
knew, this to be the real occasion of speaking, but because he did 
not know’ (p. 28); holds that the Temple was cleansed by our Lord 
only once (pp. 176-7) ; and suggests that the accounts of the Last 
Supper and the Institution of the Holy Eucharist combine the records 
of events which took place at various parts of our Lord’s life on 
earth (pp. 166-81). Connected with the last point is his view that 
the Eucharist may have been ‘frequently celebrated during our 
Lord’s ministry’ (pp. 180-1 ; cf. pp. 141-2), and that ‘the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism’ ‘had been practised by the Apostles from the 
commencement of Christ’s ministry’ (p. 181 ; cf. p. 141). And we 
may compare with it the theory, used partly as an illustration of ‘the 
effect of local liturgies upon the local editions of the Gospels,’ that 
‘in the Church for which St. Luke wrote his Gospel (whether it was 
Antioch on the Orontes, or any other) the cup’ was ‘regularly given 
before the bread,’ and the greater part of St. Luke xxii. 19-20 was 
‘inserted into the margin from’ the ‘liturgical formula’ in use at 
‘Corinth or some other Pauline Church’ and hence passed into 
the text (pp. 138-9). 

We are constrained to notice a very serious misinterpretation of 
St. Mark x. 23-27. In one place the words ‘ With men this is im- 
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possible, but not with God ; for with God all things are possible’ is 
briefly referred to ‘a kind of recantation’ by which our Lord ‘on 
second thoughts’ ‘explained’ ‘away’ his previous saying ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God’ (p, 114); and further on 
Mr. Wright says the words about the camel and the eye of a needle 
‘were wrung from the Saviour’s human heart by the smart of a great 
disappointment ’; ‘in the first blow of this grief our Lord exclaimed 
“ A rich man cannot enter the kingdom.” Immediately afterwards 
He modified the expression. It was hard for any one, it was inex- 
pressibly hard for a rich man, to enter. But God’s grace could 
enable him to do so. ‘For the things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God”’ (pp. 129-30). We do not see any 
modification or ‘recantation.’ The first sentence quoted merely 
means, It is naturally impossible ; the second goes on to say, It is 
possible by divine grace. The latter is an explanation, not a contra- 
diction, of the former. 

We regret exceedingly, also, that the author has printed the 
statement ‘in the warmth of’ the ‘first love of Christians’ ‘ cele- 
brations of the Eucharist’ ‘were held’ ‘at every meal’ (p. 12). 

As a whole, the book strikes us as a series of studies which might 
well be submitted to the judgment of scholars. Where we disagree, 
we have been interested. Mr. Wright, in spite of his wild theories, 
continually raises points which need consideration and calls attention 
to evidence which ought not to be neglected in any critical study of 
the Gospels. His work seems to us far too speculative to make its 
publication in a popular form likely to be useful, and we think it a 
very odd book to be included in Zhe Churchmun’s Library edited 
by the Rev. J. H. Burn. For the purposes for which, as we under- 
stand, this series is designed, a clear statement of the questions 
which have been raised about the composition of the Gospels and 
the main lines of argument which have been brought forward to 
support and refute the ‘oral’ and the ‘documentary’ ‘hypothesis’ 
would surely have been more suitable. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D., Author of Applied Christianity, Who 
wrote the Bible, Ruling Ideas of the Present Age, etc. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1898.) 

Dr. GLADDEN’s new book forms the seventh volume in the series 

entitled Zhe Jnternational Theological Librany. In harmony with 

the general plan of this series, which we remember to have seen 
described in a prospectus as ‘inter-confessional,’ it is an attempt to 
produce a treatise on pastoral work which can be used by ministers 
of widely differing religious bodies. ‘Thus, at a very early point the 
questions ‘whether there ought to be two or three orders of the 
ministry, and whether the church should be presbyterially or con- 
gregationally governed’ are set aside as unimportant to the task in 
hand (p. 2), and similar statements are found elsewhere. There are 
some, however, who are excluded from the wide circle to which the 
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book appeals. For its ‘purposes,’ we are told, ‘the Protestant 
theory of the pastoral office will be taken for granted’ ; the ‘ view 
of the sacraments which regards them as possessing an inherent and 
magical efficacy ’ is not followed (p. 2) ; and the whole tone, though 
studiously charitable, is the outcome of a standpoint which 
involves the rejection of much of the doctrine and many of the 
methods of the Church. For instance, ‘the pastor in the pulpit is 
the leader of the worship of the congregation’ (p. 134) ; advice is 
given as to the preparation and use of prayers composed by the 
minister (pp. 135-8) ; the chapter on ‘the midweek service’ takes 
for granted throughout the lack of daily services ; and at the outset 
it is said that these are maintained in ‘few Protestant churches 
except those of the Episcopal communion’ (pp. 239-52). We 
have noticed many signs of study and thought as well as of common 
sense and earnestness. We can undertand that the book as a whole 
may be useful to many dissenting ministers. Churchmen may find 
in its pages much which is instructive on various topics. But the 
general character of the book makes it useless as a manual for the 
clergy. No true estimate of pastoral work can be formed by those 
who ignore or reject the right conception of the pastor. 


The Incarnation and the Kenosis. Essay read before the Alumni of 
the General Theological Seminary, New York, A.D. 1898. By 
the Rev. ALBAN RicHeEy, M.A., Trinity Parish, New York. 
(New York: James Pott and Co., 1898.) 

THIs essay is an’ earnest protest against the very dangerous conse- 

quences of what has come to be called the ‘ Kenotic theory of the 

Incarnation.’ Mr. Richey wisely points out that the study of theology 

cannot begin de novo in the nineteenth century, and lays much stress 

on the dangers which the advocates of ‘ kenoticism’ run of approxi- 
mating to the heresy of Nestorianism. It would, we think, have 

been well if he had dealt more fully with the subject of the im- 

mutability of the divine nature and consequently of the divine 

attributes. Perilous as is any line of thought which endangers true 
belief in the decrees of the GEcumenical Councils on the union of 
deity and humanity in our Lord, there is still greater and even 
more fundamental error in ideas which, by ascribing mutability to 
God, infringe on the truth of the divine nature itself. We should 
have welcomed also some addition to what Mr. Richey well says 
about the unique character of our Lord’s humanity which would 
have emphasized some of the results of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
to His manhood. With the general position of the essay we 
cordially agree, and we are glad to see attention drawn to the fact 
that ‘the kenotic doctrine’ ‘has been chiefly advocated in the 
interest of certain aspects of Biblical criticism’ (p. 19). 
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The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah, chapters xl.-ixvi. With introduction and notes 
by the Rev. J. SKINNER, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, London. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1898.) 


THE general features of this volume are similar to those which we 
are accustomed to find in the Cambridge Bible. There is an 
‘introduction’ comprising chapters on the ‘contents of the pro- 
phecy,’ the ‘ historical background of the prophecy,’ ‘ the prophet’s 
theological conceptions,’ the ‘date and authorship of the prophecy,’ 
and ‘the unity of the prophecy’; a chronological table ; careful 
explanatory notes on the text ; an appendix consisting of three 
notes on ‘the “servant of Jehovah” in ch. xl.-lv.,’ ‘the meaning of 
“righteousness” in ch. xl.—lxvi.,’ and ‘some critical theories of the 
composition of ch. xl.—Ixvi. ;’ and a useful index. 

Dr. Skinner does not convince us that chapters xl.—lxvi. of the 
Book of Isaiah are not by the prophet of the reign of Hezekiah or 
that the prophet in chapters lii. and liii. does not pass on from the 
thought of Israel as the ‘servant of Jehovah’ to direct prophecy of 
the Messiah, as in Psalm xxii. David passes on from the thought of 
his own sufferings to prophesy the Passion of Christ ; and on many 
details we have found ourselves disagreeing with him. 

Dr. Skinner’s work throughout is marked by care and accuracy. 
It contains very much which will be useful to those readers for 
whom it is intended. Our regret is that so many books written 
for circulation among those who cannot for themselves estimate 
the evidence on various critical questions should assume or maintain 
theories which we cannot think have made their case good. 


The Epistle to the Colossians. Analysis and Examination Notes. By 
the Rev. G. W. Garrep, B.A., Principal of the Ripon and 
Wakefield Diocesan Training College. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Limited ; New York : The Macmillan Company, 1898.) 


Tus book consists of a clear ‘short analysis,’ an elaborate and 
excellent ‘detailed analysis,’ pithy notes on the text of the epistle, 
and some introductory notes on the various matters relating to the 
epistle about which it is likely that questions would be asked in an 
examination. All this work has been carried out with great care and 
accuracy, and with admirable clearness. 

The value of such a book depends entirely upon the way in which 
it is used. If students use it asa help to thorough work of their 
own, we can understand that many whose mental equipment is too 
slight to enable them to find larger works profitable, or who have no 
access to more expensive books, may derive real good from it. If, 
as we fear will be the case in too many instances, it is used merely 
as a ‘cram-book’ to save the student real mental effort, and to enable 
him to get through examinations by the exercise of his memory 
without any corresponding development of his reasoning powers, it 
will do harm, and will assist in the production of a type of elementary 
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school teacher with whose wrongly developed intellect and cramped 
mind we are already painfully familiar. 

It is fair to add that the author himself, by implication, deprecates 
such a use of his book as that of which we have expressed some fear, 
by saying that the ‘ analysis and brief notes’ which it contains 
‘are not intended to supply the place of larger text books or of lectures, 
but it is hoped that they may be found valuable as a supplement to both, 
either as offering a convenient means of recapitulation, or as presenting 
the subject-matter and explanation in a different form’ (preface, p. v). 


A Selection from the Letters of the late John Walter Lea, together with 
a Memoir of his Life. Edited by the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly Hospitaller of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Warden of the Guild of St. Luke. 
(London: Church Printing Company, 1898.) 


Many besides the personal friends of the late Mr. J. W. Lea will be 
glad to read and possess the selection from his letters and the 
memoir of his life which Mr. George Greenwood has edited. Many 
of the letters appeared in the public press ; some of them were 
addressed to private friends. They are grouped in the volume before 
us under the headings of ‘The Catholic Church,’ ‘ Doctrines and 
Practices of the Catholic Church,’ the ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Worship 
and Ritual of the Church of England,’ ‘Special Controversies in the 
Church of England,’ ‘Societies in the Church of England,’ ‘ Rela- 
tions of the Sexes,’ ‘ Religion and Science,’ ‘ The Mystery of Suffering,’ 
‘Private Letters.’ 

The letters throughout are characterized by extensive and accurate 
knowledge, sound judgment, and an earnest religious spirit. Mr. 
Lea was a learned and balanced theologian and possessed a great 
faculty for bringing his knowledge and judgment to bear on practical 
matters. A letter on the ‘Scientific Aspects of the Incarnation’ 
(pp. 125-33) affords an instance of his powers by exhibiting in a 
very striking way the connexion between the virgin birth of our Lord 
and the original sinlessness of His Manhood, and between His single 
Personality and His impeccability. There are many other instances 
of theological insight. The volume is full of marks of the careful 
study and thought Mr. Lea had given to the postulates of Catholic 
thought and the history of the Church, as well as to the needs of 
his own time, and his consequent conviction of the capacities and 
mission of the Church of England. While it contains very much 
accurate and useful information and well considered thought, its 
most valuable influence may, perhaps, be expected to be derived 
from the high tone and Christian spirit which pervade it. 

That the treatment of the subjects concerned is still of interest 
and value under present circumstances may be seen from what we 
have already said, and may be illustrated by quoting a passage on 
the priesthood of the laity and another on the appointment of 
bishops in the Church of England. In the first of these Mr. Lea 
wrote, on October 29, 1877: 


‘ The laity have a real and not merely a nominal priesthood ; in the 
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Holy Eucharist they “join in offering the Holy Sacrifice,” though not 
wholly in the same way with the priests. Christ offers, the priest offers, 
the people offer ; they do the same thing in ways diverse yet undivided. 
For as it is not the eye that sees (though it alone is the organ of sight), 
but the whole person who sees through the medium of the eye; so it is 
not in very truth the priest alone who sacrifices (though he alone is the 
earthly organ of consecrating—‘“ making ”—the Sacrifice), but the whole 
person of the Church, who sacrifices through her organ the priest. Yet 
the priest does not “represent” the Church, nor—still less--does the 
Church delegate to him her power to offer, neither does the eye “ repre- 
sent ” the person who sees, nor the person delegate to the eye his power 
of sight ; but God Himself and Alone qualifies and ordains the eye to 
see and the priest to sacrifice. It is three in one, Christ, the priest, the 
people, one Christ, one body, one Church’ (p. 123). 


In the second passage, writing to the Guardian early in 1870, 
Mr. Lea said— 


‘Whatever may be said against the English mode of appointing 
bishops, it ought not to be denied that at every step the Church has the 
real power and authority in her own hands. . . . The Church is ordered 
to elect, but she has power to refuse. The Archbishop (z.e. he and his 
suffragans) is ordered to confirm and consecrate, but he may refuse to 
do either. And in such a case all the power is with the Church. The 
law may dispense with election, if the Chapter will not elect ; or with 
confirmation, if the Episcopate will not confirm: but it is no whit nearer 
its end, if the bishops refuse to consecrate. This, at least, the State 
cannot dispense with, and does not even pretend to be able to do so. 
Every step in the process is the Church’s own act and deed, and in 
justice and honesty she must bear the responsibility of her own actions. 
She may be threatened ; she may, theoretically, be persecuted ; but she 
cannot be forced’ (p. 192). 


The memoir gives a clear idea of Mr. Lea’s character and life. 
It especially emphasizes the fact that he had dedicated himself, as a 
layman, to the service of God. 


‘In January 1850, in an interview with Mr. Claughton, he solemnly 
dedicated himself to the service of God ; and the next day, when he was 
kneeling at the Altar, one who knelt beside him felt that he was sealing 
his vow’ (p. 15). 


There are few things which the Church needs more than an in- 
creased recognition of the positive character of the really Christian 
layman as one who, forming part of the body of Christ, and sharing, 
though in a different method from the clergy, in the priesthood of 
Christ, has his Christian work to do as well as his Christian life to 
live. We count that not the least valuable lesson to be learned from 
the book before us is that such a conception was nobly carried out 
by Mr. Lea. 
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[Ziturgical Prayers of Serapion of Thmuts.|  Altchristliche litur- 
gische Stiicke aus der Kirche Aegyptens, nebst einem dogmatischen 
Brief des Bischofs Serapion von Thmuis. Von GEORG WOBBER- 


MIN, Dr. Phil., Lic. Theol. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1899.) 


IDR. WOBBERMIN has discovered in a monastery on Mount Athos 
an eleventh-century MS. containing prayers and an instruction of 
Serapion, who was Bishop of Thmuis in the middle of the fourth 
century. These have been published in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen. ‘They include liturgical prayers for the 
Holy Eucharist, Holy Baptism, Holy Orders, Confirmation, the 
blessing of oil and chrism, Burial, and various other prayers. 

One noticeable feature is in the references to the work of the 
Word in Baptism and the Eucharist. In the Prayer of Consecration 
in the Eucharist, after a prayer for the gift of the Holy Spirit ‘ that 
we may be enabled to speak and utter Thy ineffable mysteries,’ a 
supplication, ‘ May the Lord Jesus speak in us and the Holy Spirit, 
and hymn Thee through us,’ an entreaty for the acceptance of ‘this 
living sacrifice, this unbloody offering’ by the Father, references to 
the bread as ‘the likeness of the holy Body’ and the cup as ‘the 
likeness of the Blood,’ and a recital of the words of Institution, it is 
said— 


‘May Thy Holy Word, O God of truth, come upon this bread, that 
the bread may become the Body of the Word, and upon this cup, that 
the cup may become the Blood of the Truth.’ 


In the prayer for the blessing of the water for Baptism the words 
occur— 


‘Look now from heaven and behold these waters and fill them with 
the Holy Spirit. May Thy ineffable Word come to be in them and 
transform their operation and make them regenerative, being filled with 
Thy grace And as Thy only begotten Word came down to the 
waters of Jordan and made them holy (aya déderev), so also now may 
He come down in these and make them holy and spiritual, so that those 


who are baptized may no longer be flesh and blood but spiritual and able 
to worship Thee.’ 


And in a prayer which apparently followed the profession of faith 
before Baptism there is the passage— 


‘Lead him to the regeneration by Thy right hand. May Thy only 
begotten Word lead him to the washing. May his regeneration be 
honoured, that it be not void of Thy grace. May Thy Holy Word accom- 
pany him, may Thy Holy Spirit be with him, driving and casting away 
every temptation.’ 


Another point of interest is in connexion with the Unction of 
the sick. Bread and water, as well as oil, are blessed. Both bodily 
and spiritual healing are contemplated. One of the two prayers 
given contains the passage— 


‘We pray'Thee send out from heaven the healing power of the only 
begotten upon this oil, that it may become to those who are anointed, or 
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partake of these creatures, for the casting away of every disease and every 
weakness, for a remedy against every daemon, for the driving out of every 
unclean spirit, for the expulsion of every evil spirit, for the putting to 
flight of all fever and rigor and all weakness, for good grace and forgiveness 
of sins, for a medicine of life and salvation, for health and wholeness of 
soul and body and spirit, for complete strengthening.’ 


There are prayers for the departed among the Eucharistic prayers 
and separately. These pray for the sanctification and rest of the 
departed, that their transgressions and sins may not be remembered, 
and that they may be numbered with the holy powers of God and 
given place in His kingdom. 

While, as we have seen, the Holy Eucharist is distinctly described 
as a ‘sacrifice,’ the prayers for ordination are without reference to 
the sacrificial powers of the priesthood. 

The £pistle of Barnabas is cited as by ‘ Barnabas the apostle’; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is ascribed to St. Paul ; the Revelation 
is spoken of as by St. John. 

There is much else that is interesting in these prayers, the early 
date and Egyptian origin of which make them valuable ; and Dr. 
Wobbermin is to be congratulated on an important discovery and a 
useful piece of work. 


Reply to the Dean of Worcester. The Relation of a Miraculous 
Birth to a Sinless Christ. Sermon preached in Christ Church, 
Yardley Wood, on Sunday, November 27th, 1898. By the 
Rev. C. E. BrErEsy, B.D. (Published by the committee of the 
congregation of Christ Church, Yardley Wood, 1898. To be 
obtained of Mr. S. R. Barrett, Hon. Secretary of the con- 
gregational committee, Heathfield, Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham ; and of the Rev. C. E. Beeby, Yardley 
Wood Vicarage, Warstock, Birmingham.) 


Tuis sermon does not call for any lengthy notice from us. With 
the details of any controversy between the Dean of Worcester and 
Mr. Beeby we have no concern. But there is one statement on 
which the sermon hangs which requires the most emphatic denial. 
Mr. Beeby says at the outset— 

‘The comprehensive indictment originally formulated against me, 
and published by Lord Beauchamp, of denying the fundamental truths 
of the Christian faith, seems to have been reduced to one count. I gather 
that they who take exception to my book Creed and Life generally iden- 
tify the incarnation with the miraculous birth of Jesus, and they suppose 
that by my criticism of the commonly received view of the miraculous 
birth I have denied the sinlessness of Christ’ (p. 5). 


The ‘indictment’ against Mr. Beeby has not ‘been reduced to 
one count.’ We have, on more than one occasion in these pages, 
described his opinions as heresy and as contradictory of the Creeds 
to the acceptance of which he is pledged. His published state- 
ments include far more than the rejection of the virgin birth of our 
Lord. In our review of his book Creed and Life’ we gave careful 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1898, pp. 257-62. 
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references to the passages in which he denies, among other truths, 
the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the deity of Christ, and the 
Atonement, and the facts of the Resurrection and the Ascension. So 
far as we know, he has done nothing to repudiate the teaching of 
his book on those subjects. Grave matter as it is that he rejects the 
virgin birth, his attack on the Christian religion has included denials 
of vital truth which are even more serious. 

Meanwhile the scandal continues of the apparent acquiescence 
by the Bishop of Worcester in the teaching of deadly heresy by a 
beneficed clergyman in his diocese. 


The Soul Here and Hereafter. By R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of 
St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead. (London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1898.) 


THE most important part of this book is that which deals with the 
anticipations of Christian truth among the heathen. In particular 
Mr. Hutton takes the Platonic doctrine of friendship as anticipating 
in many respects the friendship of the soul with God. In connexion 
with this he treats of the life and destinies of the soul as revealed in 
Christianity. 

The book contains very much which is interesting ; it is evidently 
the outcome of a good deal of careful and devout thought ; it may 
suggest some ideas which it may be fruitful to work out. It appears 
to us lacking in judgment ; and we are not at all satisfied that the 
writer’s knowledge is adequate to the very ambitious task which he 
has undertaken. Unless he has made an extraordinary blunder, we 
do not understand what he means when he connects the idea of 
‘ filial relationship’ with that of ‘friendship’ (p. 73), and the ‘ filial 
relation of man to God’ with the Greek word ¢uAia (p. 66). If he 
has any evidence to support the derivation of éraipos from érepos 
(p. 64) it ought to have been mentioned. Whatever may be the 
right meaning of the Hebrew text of Haggai ii. 7, it does not seem 
to us possible to render the Septuagint ra éxAexra wavrwv tov evar 
‘the Desire—the Chosen One—of all nations’ (p. 103). We do not 
think justification could be found for the statements ‘ Dichotomy 
has undoubtedly been accepted as the doctrine of the Church’ 
(p. 16), ‘the Church has’ ‘given her authority to Creationism’ 
(p. 28),' and ‘it is of faith that’ ‘the all holy and spotless Mother 
of God’ ‘was sinless’ (p. 237). It has never occurred to us before 
that the language of the English Orders of Holy Communion and 
the Burial of the Dead implies that ‘the souls of the faithful are in 
heaven’ at the present time (p. 232). We are sure it will jar on 
many who are full of reverence for the holy Mother of our Lord to 
read the words, ‘If we are now the sons of God, it is through the 
undoing, by Jesus and Mary, of the separation wrought by our first 
parents, Adam and Eve’ (p. 76). We think it mischievous to sug- 


1 It is worth while to contrast these peremptory statements with the 
cautious language which Dr. Liddon, himself accepting Dichotomy and 
Creationism, uses on these subjects: see his Elements of Religion, 


pp. 89-103. 
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gest that the house of God is not ‘indeed the house of prayer,’ and 
that ‘the voice of the Divine Word in Holy Scripture’ is not ‘a 
living power,’ until ‘the abiding presence of the Divine Word in the 
Blessed Sacrament’ is ‘ restored to our altars’ (p. 180). 

To make this book one which can rightly be commended, it 
needs to be extensively revised. 


How to Pray. Translated from the French of Asst Grou, S.J. 
By Teresa FITZGERALD. Edited with Preface by FATHER 
CuaRKE, S.J. (London: Thomas Baker, 1898.) 


StupENTs of French devotional literature are acquainted with Pere 
Grou’s L’ Ecole de Jésus Christ, part of which is here translated under 
the title of How to Pray. The book is likely to be of special use to 
persons who have allowed rules of prayer to cramp their devotions, 
and with whom regularity has become a wrong kind of formality. It 
naturally takes for granted the whole Roman Catholic theological 
and practical system ; but much in it may prove valuable to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, especially to such as have adopted 
a good deal that is external in Roman Catholic methods without 
grasping the inner spirit which is to be found in the best forms of 
Roman Catholicism. The following passage, if it stood alone, 
would not be altogether wise ; properiy safeguarded, it states a 
valuable and too much forgotten truth : 


‘There are people who attach great importance to hearing Mass and 
communicating according to certain methods laid down in books of 
devotion. It seems to me that to be accustomed to them to such an ex- 
tent as not to be able to do without them is very prejudicial, because men 
rely upon this help, and so do not think of eliciting anything from their 
own heart, or having recourse to the Holy Spirit, although true prayer is 
formed by the co-operation of our heart with the Holy Spirit. I should 
recommend them to try little by little to pray without books, though for 
a time they might feel dry and embarrassed, and to ask our Lord with 
confidence for those thoughts and feelings which He would wish them to 
have during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. They should beg of the 
Holy Ghost to give them the necessary dispositions for a good confession. 
Above all, for Holy Communion, they should abandon themselves en- 
tirely to our Blessed Lord, and should rest on Him for the due prepara- 
tion and thanksgiving. Oh! how much is accomplished by doing 
nothing of ourselves, but relying on God to do all in us! I am con- 
vinced that we should be all the better for it, as I have more than once 
experienced myself’ (pp. 52-3). 


We have sometimes met with English Churchpeople who have 
thought it a mark of ‘Catholicity’ to depreciate the religion of 
the home, and to characterize family prayers as ‘ Protestant’ or 
‘Puritan.’ We wish that any such persons might read the ninth 
chapter of this books entitled ‘Of prayer in common.’ From it 
we make the following extracts : 


‘It is one of the first duties of fathers and mothers, of masters and 
mistresses, to see that their children and servants begin and end the 
day by prayer. It is certain that if they are wanting in vigilance on this 
important point, and if it is not duly observed in their homes, they are 
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answerable to God. They will not be justified by saying their children 
and servants are of an age when they know what they have to do; that 
they have taken care to have them well instructed in their duties ; that 
they have not thought it well to trouble them in the matter, and that they 
fear to make hypocrites of them. God will not be satisfied with these ex- 
cuses, most often pleaded by those who are not exact with their own 
daily prayers, and who in order to avoid conforming themselves to the 
rule, will not insist on it with those dependent on them. The only means 
of assuring oneself that this duty is fulfilled is to establish family prayers, 
to make it the first step towards good order in the house, to preside at 
it, and exact that everyone in the household be present’ (pp. 111-2). 

‘ Though there was every reason to believe that each person said his 
prayers privately, it would always be to the public edification, which we 
owe one another in the bosom of the family, if prayer in common is con- 
ducted’ (p. 113). 

‘Nothing so much’ [as family prayer] ‘contributes to union, to mutual 
respect between man and wife, tothe holy use of marriage, to mutual 
support and kindness and confidence’ (p. 114). 

‘Family prayer accustoms children to a certain religious veneration 
for their parents ; it gives more weight to the advice they receive from 
them and disposes their will to a more prompt obedience’ (p. 115). 

‘Family prayers are again equally beneficial to the master and mis- 
tress, and to the servants of a house’ (p. I17). 

‘ What can be pleaded as a reason for not adopting these practices in 
every Christian home? Will it be said thatsolid piety does not depend on 
these trifles ? Good sense wil] not allow of anyone speaking or thinking 
in this manner, and facts prove the contrary. Will it be said the 
world has banished these customs and it would be ridiculous to return 
to them? Just because the world has banished them a good Christian 
should cultivate them, and if we are too weak-minded to face ridicule, we 
are unworthy to bear the name of Christian’ (p. 119). 


The Conception of Priesthood in the Early Church and in the Church 
of England. Four Sermons by the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Honorary Fellow of Exeter College. (London, New 
York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1898.) 


PROFESSOR SANDAY does not approach burning questions with the 
intention of adding fuel to the flames, and that is something, nay 
much, nowadays.' He appears as a peacemaker between contending 
parties, and with confidence born of hope endeavours to show that 
each side of the controversy contains elements of*truth which are 
accepted by the other, and that therefore they are not so far apart as 
they seem at first sight to be. This pacific purpose is pursued over 
a somewhat wide area, which includes more than the conception of 
the priesthood, as will at once be seen by glancing at the subjects 
of the four sermons—The Unity of the Church, The Origin of 
the Ministry, Sacerdotalism, and The Present Situation. The last 

1 We think that any candid reader must be struck with the moderation 
of tone, we say nothing here of the substance, of Lord Halifax’s survey of 
‘The Present Crisis in the Church of England’ in the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury for February 1899, p. 173. We also gladly refer to Church Troubles 
and Common Sense, by the Rev. W. H. Carnegie, M.A. (Murray: Lon- 
don, 1899). 
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sermon, we must explain, was preached in Christ Church on August 14, 
1898, and contains a crushing condemnation of the whole spirit of 
Mr. Walsh’s extremely misleading account of what he calls Zhe 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement. The other three sermons 
were preached before university audiences in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

In the inquiry as to the conception of the Church in early 
Christian times, and as to the corresponding conception and prac- 
tical development of the ministry, there are two methods of pursuit. 
One argues upwards from facts or from particulars to principles. The 
other argues downwards, from principles to facts and particulars. Each 
method may make some use of the other, but if they are to be labelled 
they may fairly be called the historical or inductive, and the logical 
or deductive methods (pp. 3, 4). Professor Sanday takes two well- 
known books as representatives of these methods—Dr. Hort’s lectures 
and sermons on Zhe Christian Ecclesia, and Dr. Moberly’s Ministerial 
Priesthood,' and sees much in common between these two writers on 
the subject of the unity of the Church. The student of this point 
who reads first Dr. Hort’s book, and then Dr. Moberly’s, and then 
Professor Sanday’s comparison and contrast, and finally Dr. Moberly’s 
excellent reply in the Guardian,’ hereinafter called the ‘ Reply,’ 
will have no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that all the differ- 
ences of the two writers—the relations which subsist between unity 
and uniformity, between the inward life of Christ's mystical body and 
its outward organized expression—run up into the supreme question, 
Are Episcopal orders, as arising out of the fundamental principle of 
the Incarnation, essential in the Church? In the last resort the most 
pacific man in the world cannot argue that Yes and No mean much 
the same in answer to this question, and Professor Sanday’s extreme 
courtesy and impartial praise do not hide from us the fact that Dr. 
Moberly and Dr. Hort are compelled by their principles to give 
directly contrary answers to this crucial question. True, the question 
may be put in another way—Is it the case that the Apostles received 
a formal commission of authority for government from Christ Him- 
self? (p. 42). The second sermon is devoted to this question, to the 
history of the ministry in its earlier stages, and to a comparison be- 
tween the facts and the two theories of devolution from above and 
evolution from below. We regret that Professor Sanday has used the 
word evolution, even although he is so careful (pp. 40-42) to guard 
his use of it, because it is a word which has been used by some to 
express ‘ mechanical and godless’ processes of development * (p. 40). 
As Dr. Moberly observes in his ‘ Reply,’ Professor Sanday discusses 
Dr. Hort’s denial of any formal Apostolic authority ‘ with (at least) 


! Our own comments on these two books will be found in the Church 
Quarterly Review, Nos. 90 and 91. 

* January 11, 1899, pp. 47-8. A rejoinder from Professor Sanday 
appeared in the Guardian of March 29, 1899. 

5’ We do not forget, however, the remarkable passage written by 
Peter Lombard ‘in the heart of the Middle Ages.’ Sevfent. ii. 15, referred 
to in Liddon’s Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 2. 
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much sympathy of tone.’ But he submits that ‘upon Dr. Sanday’s 
own statement as a whole (pp. 42-53) the conclusion ought certainly 
to be adverse to Dr. Hort.’ He truly adds, that if this statement 
were supplemented by Section 2 of the first address in Dr. Bright’s 
Aspects of Primitive Church Life (pp. 12-26), that conclusion would 
be very considerably emphasized.’ Professor Sanday regards his own 
view of the origin of the ministry as modelled upon the narrative of 
the appointment of the seven deacons, which ‘includes both the 
principles of evolution and devolution’ (p. 54). This separates him 
from those who maintain either of those principles to the exclusion 
of the other, and comes upon the reader of the first sermon some- 
what as a surprise. It might lead some to suggest that what the 
Professor has really done is to take so much of each argument as 
commends itself to him, and no more, to stop short of the logical 
conclusion of each side, and to sew the two fragments together with 
some very pretty golden thread, to wit, a reference to the high moral 
influence of the Society of Friends in connexion with slavery, war, 
and the state of prisons, although they do not acknowledge any 
visible organization of the Church, have no regularly constituted 
ministry, and dispense with sacraments! (p. 68). Appended to 
this sermon is one of the passages—the most famous, indeed— 
which bear upon the doctrine of Apostolic succession in St. Cle- 
ment’s Epistle to Corinth. Dr. Moberly holds that this ‘limited 
quotation’ does very imperfect justice to St. Clement, and gives a 
shortened paraphrase of the teaching of the Epistle upon the origin 
of the ministry, showing that the whole argument turns upon the 
principle of devolution through Apostles from Christ and God the 
Father, and that there is simply no trace whatever and no room for 
the insertion of the democratic basis of ministry.2 The fact that we 
devoted an article to Sacerdotalism in our last number leads us 
naturally to turn with interest to the third sermon and examine its 
relation to our own position. When Professor Sanday says that the 
burning question as to the Christian ministry is whether the Christian 
minister is a sacrificing priest or not, he makes the determination of 
the meaning of sacrifice a necessary preliminary to the answer. It 
is natural enough to go to the Old Testament, as Bishop Lightfoot 
went, to see what sacrifice meant in the Jewish dispensation ; and it 
is, as Professor Sanday truly says, ‘self-evident’ (p. 80) that the 
Christian ministry is not a sacrificing priesthood in the Old Testa- 
ment sense of sacrifice. But the reason why the Christian minister 
is not what the Jewish priest was is not because he is less, but because 
he is more. The act of proclaiming the Sacrifice of Christ, which, 
by His appointment, is done in the Eucharist, is a mightier function 
than the act of prefiguring that Sacrifice in the divinely commanded 
rites of the Jewish law. We are glad to record Professor Sanday’s 
belief that not one of the clergy of the Church of England who hold 
what is called the ‘highest’ Eucharistic doctrine would say that the 


1 The Professor uses the curious phrase ‘ou¢ward Sacraments’ 
(p. 68). : 
? Compare Dr. Bright’s Some Aspects, p. 39. 
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great unique Sacrifice needed to be repeated, and that the New 
Testament recognizes the character of a sacrificing priesthood in the 
Christian sense of sacrifice, as explained by Dr. Moberly (pp. 86, 89). 
Professor Sanday considers that the ‘spirit of clerical arrogance and 
assumption ’ (p. 93) is the real foe which is attacked by those who 
call themselves the opponents of Sacerdotalism,' and he believes 
that many of these doughty champions have no reason to quarrel, 
and as a matter of fact would not quarrel, with Dr. Moberly’s posi- 
tion. Professor Sanday’s sympathy and desire for a better under- 
standing among professing Christians have led him to be somewhat 
too optimistic, as is the fashion with the dreamers of home reunion. 
We see few signs that Nonconformists are by degrees coming round 
‘to feel that there is something unsatisfactory in their own position’ 
(p. 98), and we cannot think that the cause of true reunion will be 
best served by those who say that ‘it should be distinctly borne in 
mind that the more sweeping refusal to recognize the non-episcopal 
Reformed Churches is not, and can never be made, a doctrine of the 
Church of England,’ or that, ‘although Episcopacy is not of Divine 
right, it is yet the normal order’ (pp. 95, 99). What does Professor 
Sanday exactly mean by this? Does he imply that the Church of 
England treats Episcopacy as expedient, but not essential, in the 
Ordinal, in the XXXVIth Article, and in the episcopal ordination 
of every Dissenting preacher who seeks to enter the ministry of the 
Church of England? He would answer, apparently, that Episcopacy 
is necessary for the Church of England, but not for those who are 
not prepared to accept it. As plain men we should ask, in reply, 
whether this is likely to lead them to recognize that they are bodies 
‘with a certain defect of order or organization’ (p. 97). We trow 
not. 

We commend Professor Sanday’s last sermon to those who have 
been deceived by Mr. Walsh’s pernicious book. The preacher, no 
doubt, is one who believes in the Rev. C. G. Lang’s fine observation 
about the progress of the Church, as ‘ not compromise for the sake of 
peace, but comprehension for the sake of truth’ (p. 113), and he has 
a generous readiness for seeing good points in others ; as, for example, 
‘the amount of genuine and sincere Christianity’ which existed 
along with pre-Reformation corruptions and abuses, and in spite of 
them (p. 21, and note), and the ‘many signs of God’s presence’ in 
non-episcopal societies (p. 97). He is prepared, too, to make frank 
admissions, on his own side, that there were Reformers who ‘ went to 
greater lengths than they need have done’ (p. 27), and that ‘there 
was an element of exaggeration and fanaticism in the Reformation, 
and there was a not inconsiderable uprooting of wheat with the 
tares’ (p. 99). But by no manner of argument can Professor Sanday 
be claimed as a partisan of the Oxford Movement. His opinion of 
Mr. Walsh’s work is that of one who stands entirely outside the 
Tractarian circle and gives a calm decision. We wish that all who 

1 Canon Newbolt has a similar passage on that which ‘is at the 
bottom of a great deal of the outcry about Sacerdotalism’ (Priestly 
Ideals, p. 112). 

R2 
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have been told that Mr. Walsh’s account is impartial could read what 
Professor Sanday says. It was designed to ‘discredit,’ to ‘under- 
mine and destroy’ the influence of the Oxford Movement. It ‘re- 
gards everything that has any resemblance to the practice of the 
Church of Rome as wrong.’ The stamp of Rome makes the ques- 
tion whether a thing be bad or preponderantly bad unnecessary. 
Professor Sanday boldly declares that this position ‘is not that of the 
Church of England’ (pp. 121-22). Weare grateful to him for saying 
what we could probably not say without being misunderstood, and 
we appeal earnestly to those who know better not to refer to Mr. 
Walsh’s book as a judicial pronouncement upon the Tractarian 
Movement.' He is not a judge, but an advocate full of intense 
dislike of that which he attacks. If our Nonconformist friends will 
read Mr. Walsh, as they always seem so ready to read any book 
which casts mud at the Church of England, let them also read 
Professor Sanday’s sermon and Dean Church’s History of the Oxford 
Movement, and then estimate Sir William Harcourt and Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s recommendations of Mr. Walsh at their true value. 


Sursum Corda. A Defence of Idealism. By an Anonymous Writer. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


SoME confusion may arise between this ‘Defence of Idealism,’ 
or vigorous attack upon Materialism, and the handbook of inter- 
cession and thanksgiving issued by Messrs. Frere and Illingworth 
under the same title, and noticed in our last number,? though one 
is devotional and the other argumentative. The handbook is not 
dated, and we cannot, therefore, say which book has the prior claim 
to the title. The anonymous author of the present work first of all 
defends Idealism against the two charges that it surveys the universe 
from a human and not from a cosmic standpoint, and that it deals 
with abstractions and illusions. For the despair which Materialism 
offers to us in the regions of thought, sentiment, and conduct, our 
author maintains with much cogency that Idealism gives us faith, 
hope, and love. This is effectually to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, and the campaign is still more vigorously prosecuted in the 
chapter (p. 139) which examines the answers of Materialism and 
Idealism to the question, What is beyond the grave? The real 
strength of Materialism lies, our author thinks, in the simplicity of 
the plausible theory which it offers to the man in the street, which 
seems in a guileless way to explain the cause of things, while in 
reality it explains nothing. On the other hand, Idealism, working 


1 The Chairman of the Church Association (7zmes, February 8, 1899) 
acknowledges that Mr. Walsh’s book ‘ was brought out by ourselves.’ Does 
not this, after the frequent claims of freedom from bias and prejudice made 
for Mr. Walsh, expose his party to the charge of ‘ disingenuous dealing,’ 
a phrase which the 7Zzmes, even with the sad exposure of Lady Wim- 
borne’s donkey at hand, was ready enough to apply, when deserved, to 
the other side { Zzmes, February 4, 1899, p. 11)? 

* The Church Quarterly Review for January, 1899, p. 508. 
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from the human personality to the Divine, provides true rest for the 
mind of man, ‘as St. Augustine saith,’ ! and 

‘may be summed up in one brief precept, a precept which wakes a 
responsive echo in every listening heart, which reveals to us pure desires 
and high purposes of which we had never suspected the existence, and 
which calls out from the depths of the soul, and arrays under the “ great 
standard,” inexhaustible reserves of energy and faith—the simplest, the 
profoundest, the most imperious, the most compassionate of all precepts 
—Sursum corda, Lift up your hearts’ (p. 212). 


This little book must go forth upon its own merits, unsupported by 
the name of any author, whoever he may be. But woe would surely 
fall upon us if we did not tell our readers that they have here a very 
powerful though unpretending argument on behalf of that which over- 
cometh the world, xostra fides. We will just add that the weight 
of the author’s ‘apology’ can only be estimated aright by those who 
are ready to bestow close attention upon his work, for it is not ‘ easy 
reading.’ But such a book will repay the reader better than some 
recent ingenious attempts to find a short cut out of Materialism by 
going back to Bishop Berkeley.” 


The Bible Student's Library. Vol. VII. Zhe Book of Daniel, from 
the Christian Standpoint. With Essay on alleged Historical 
Difficulties, by the Editor of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. By JouHN Kennepy, M.A., D.D. With Illustrations. 
Vol. VIII. Zhe Age of the Maccabees. With special refer- 
ence to the Religious Literature of the Period. By A. W. 
STREANE, D.D. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1898.) 


THE volumes of this series have been prepared by men who have 
patiently considered the drift of modern inquiry, and who are not 
lightly moved from their carefully formed convictions. As the series 
is mainly constructive and positive in tone, we hope that it may 
check a feeling of bewilderment which has been caused in some 
quarters by the multiplicity of new theories about the books of the 
sacred canon. It may promote the restoration of confidence to 
observe that Dr. Baxter’s Sanctuary and Sacrifice, which forms the 
fourth volume of the series, is ‘a reply to Wellhausen’ which 
remains, and seems likely to remain, unanswered. We cordially 
welcome Dr. Kennedy’s volume on Zhe Book of Daniel as an oppor- 
tune addition to the series. A few years ago the historical character 
of the book was assaulted by Rationalism, when the end in view 
was to discredit the entire fabric and authority of Old Testament 
prophesy. That was the wide line of attack which Dr. Pusey had 
to meet in his great lectures on Daniel the Prophet. There is a 
change of front now, and the assault is more insidious,. being veiled 
under the profession that all honour is to be paid to prophesy, and 
taking for granted the late compilation of the book in its present 
form. Dr. Kennedy first discusses the personal testimony of our 

1 Conf. i. 1. 

2 A Short Way Out of Materialism. By the Rev. H. Handley, M.A. 
(Rivingtons, 1899.) 
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Lord, and sundry corroborations of it, in the New Testament and 
in pre-Christian times. The book itself is then studied chapter by 
chapter, and charges of historical inaccuracy are honestly faced and 
discussed as they arise, and also in the supplemental essay by the 
Rev. H. M. Mackenzie, whose studies in tablet literature entitle him 
to speak with some authority. Dr. Kennedy does not pretend to 
clear up every point in matters of general history, which the book 
makes no pretension to record or explain. But he is able to 
conclude that the grounds on which the book is held to be trust- 
worthy remain unshaken, and he points out the insuperable diffi- 
culties of the contrary contention. We quite understand the feeling 
of reverence which impels many earnest persons to say that we must 
always take care how we introduce the most sacred of all names into 
the controversies of modern criticism ; but at the same time we are in 
cordial agreement with Dr. Kennedy when he puts the direct per- 
sonal testimony of our Lord in the forefront of his work (p. 5), and 
when he says that the position ascribed to the book of Daniel on 
the faith of that testimony is confirmed by all that we know—as 
opposed to all that is theoretically suggested—about the history of 
the canon of the Old Testament (p. 44). The historical portions of 
the book fall under the six heads of Daniel and his Friends, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream, The Golden Image, The King’s Mad- 
ness, Belshazzar’s Feast, and The Lion’s Den, and, side by side 
with Dr. Kennedy’s patient inquiry, Mr. Mackenzie’s learned addi- 
tions should be consulted on the statements about Jehoiakim and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and on the careers of Belshazzar and Darius. 
After a chapter on the four great visions of which Daniel gives in 
each case the precise history (p. 85), the theology of Daniel and his 
doctrine of the Messiah are considered (pp. 92, 97), and then the 
object and moral of the book are discussed (p. 11 1). Ifthe book of 
Daniel be not historical, it is rather difficult to say in what category it 
should be placed, and Dr. Kennedy finds that recent ‘ counter- 
theories’ are somewhat nebulous when he tries to grapple with them 
at close quarters. From Dr. Farrar’s view he differs absolutely, 
and calls it a ‘defence of fiction.” We do not quarrel with Dr. 
Kennedy’s treatment of the Dean’s theory, except on the ground that 
he has ascribed too much importance to the author, who is not 
recognized as a high authority in the region of prophetical literature. 
It is a different matter, of course, when we come to Dr. Driver, 
whose view differs almost totally from that of Dr. Farrar, and whose 
opinions on Old Testament subjects command careful consideration, 
even from those who have often been unable to accept his conclu- 
sions On many previous occasions. Dr. Driver’s opinion, based on 
philological grounds, is that the book of Daniel was written after the 
conquest of Palestine by Alexander (p. 148). Dr. Kennedy argues 
that, on Dr. Driver’s own grounds, he should take his stand among 
the defenders of the historical character of the book. Not only are 
there scholars of great repute on the traditional side who maintain 
that the language of the book does entirely harmonize with the time 
of Daniel himself, but also Dr. Cheyne says that no important 
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inference as to date can be drawn from the Hebrew of the book 
{p. 150), and Dr. Kennedy quotes the results of other searching 
examinations of the linguistic argument which have by no means 
led to Dr. Driver’s conclusions. The attempt to show that Dr. 
Driver’s admissions should logically lead him to hold the traditional 
view is a very able and successful part of Dr. Kennedy’s work 
p- 157). 
’ He notes, in conclusion, that Dr. Driver ignores our Lord’s testi- 
mony (p. 165). The subject of our Lord’s knowledge of Old 
Testament Scripture is discussed in Appendix I. (p. 194), and some 
allusion is made to a dangerous use of Kenotic theories in relation to 
Higher Criticism (p. 11). Dr. Kennedy’s nephew, Mr. James 
Kennedy, adds an appendix on the connexion of Babylon with other 
Eastern and Western nations, which illustrates some passages in the 
book of Daniel (p. 206), and a full index greatly aids the reader. 
The period with which Dr. Streane deals is longer than his con- 
cise title strictly includes. He begins, in fact, with the return of the 
Jews in accordance with the decree of Cyrus, and proceeds as far as 
the accession of Herod the Great. An estimate is given of the social, 
political, and religious condition of the Jewish people during this 
period, and the literature of the time is carefully examined. This 
neglected portion of history has its own stirring events, and produces 
its own evidence of the moral government of this world by Almighty 
God, and it has the further advantage that higher critical contro- 
versies enter but little into the study of its history. The one impor- 
tant exception is the date and authorship of the book of Daniel. On 
this topic Dr. Streane gives an abridged account of the controversy, 
and refers for further details to Dr. Kennedy’s volume (pp. vi, 257). 
Both for its historical and literary portions Dr. Streane’s book 
deserves to be read, and in particular we may refer to the chapters 
on the Maccabean revolt (p. 35), the general features of the religious 
literature of the Maccabean age (p. 89), the Apocrypha (p. 96), and 
the Septuagint (p. 235). A few casual glances into Dr. Streane’s 
pages will be sufficient to show what important assistance he offers 
to the student of the problems of the formation of the sacred 
canon. 


Helps to Godly Living. Being Devotional Extracts from the 
Writings and Addresses of the Right Hon. and Most Reverend 
Frederick Temple, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Selected and arranged, with his Grace’s permission, by the 
Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. (London : Elliot Stock, 1899.) 

Ir we say that we are sorry that Mr. Burn did not give references 

to the works from which he made his extracts, and also that he did 

not make the number of them larger, we have exhausted our adverse 


criticism of this collection of ‘striking and suggestive passages, 
bearing on Christian life and character, selected from his Grace’s 
written and spoken utterances during the last forty years.’ This 
small book of under two hundred pages contains about two hundred 
and fifty short passages, which are excellent samples of the rugged 
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strength of the Archbishop’s moral, doctrinal, and spiritual teaching. 
We could easily make numerous extracts which would be recognized 
as possessing not only strength but beauty, and as marked by 
personal love for our Lord Jesus Christ, and worthy of attention as 
very clear and definite expressions of Christian doctrine. We will, 
however, only quote one short passage. It is from an extract which 
is headed ‘The Easter Victory,’ and when we say that there are 
many similar passages in Mr. Burn’s collection, we hope that we 
have said enough to excite in our readers a desire to read more of 
these invigorating utterances of the Archbishop : 

‘The return of Easter should be to the Christian life the call of a 
trumpet. It is the news of a great victory. It is the solution of a great 
perplexity. It is the assurance of a great triumph. It is the capture of 
an enemy’s last stronghold. It crowns the work of Christ. It exhibits 
the love of God. It demonstrates the truth of conscience. . . . There is 
nothing new in all this ; for, indeed, the highest truths can never be new. 
But this is not a time for new truths, but rather for forcing upon the 
mind the deep, unchangeable certainty of those lessons which we have 
heard so often before—lessons whose novelty, in fact, depends not on 


our ears having never before heard them, but on our souls having now 
begun to feel their power’ (pp. 122-3). 


Christian Life a Response. With other Retreat Addresses and 
Sermons. By GEORGE CONGREVE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co. 
1899.) 

Ir is our happiness to be able to say that we cannot imagine 

what impression this exceedingly beautiful collection of addresses is 

likely to make upon a reader who has never seen or heard Father 

Congreve. In our case the book recalls most vividly the unique 

personality of the preacher, and the unique environment of the old 

iron church at Cowley which has now passed away. The impression 
of innocence in a grown man, the mixture of perfect peace and just 

a tinge of sadness in the wistful voice, the lowliness of quiet 

simplicity which speaks so calmly as to make the unconscious beauty 

of the preacher’s thoughts almost startling, the strength of gentleness, 
the eye which sees God, the power of recognizing analogies between 
the beauties of nature and grace, the hopefulness which dwells so 
cheerfully on the possibilities of germs of goodness—this combination 
of gifts is the mark of a saint of God, and it is in communion with 
the saints that Father Congreve has been able to give expression to 
the thoughts of these addresses. As we read them we see and hear 
him, as it were, before our very eyes and ears once more, leaning 
slightly to one side and resting on the pulpit ledge, turning over 
now and then a little bundle of half sheets of paper, and saying 

‘ Dear friends’ in a tone of strong quietness and confidence. The 

present book contains notes of detached addresses given in the 

course of several retreats, together with a Lent course of sermons 
preached at St. Alban’s, Holborn, and a few papers contributed to 
the ‘Cowley Evangelist’ or to parochial magazines. An extract from 
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the ‘ Apology’ of Aristides is given as supplying in several respects a 
keynote to the thoughts of the volume. It is the passage in which 
the Apologist says that because the Christians acknowledge the 
goodness of God towards them, on account of them flows forth the 
beauty that is in the world. We must quote the passage from the 


first address which explains the title of the volume : 


‘God's work in nature is God Himself thinking and expressing His 
thought in nature: we watch its changes with reverence. . . . Yesterday 
evening the sun had set with great splendour; as the light and colour 
faded gradually from the sky, the cloud-forms were left awful in their 
silent masses. The impression the scene gave was of infinite solitude 
and sadness. When, all at once, at a turn of the road, we crossed the 
Thames, and there was the whole sky reflected in the clear, shadowy 
water, I could not but notice the effect of the reflection. It was 
startling! The heart leaps up to welcome almost any scene in nature 
reflected in clear water. . . . The heavens have spoken to the earth, 
and the earth has heard the call of heaven, and understood it. ... Is 
not this the true delight of human life, that it is a response?’ (pp. 1, 2)." 


Many of the pieces in the volume are hardly more than fragments 
—but fragments well worth preserving—on such subjects as spiritual 
progress, intercessory prayer, perseverance, and week-day religion. 
Others refer specially to certain seasons of the year, such as the 
very beautiful address on the New Year (p. 9), and those entitled 
the Aim of Lent, Maundy Thursday, Easter Fire, All Saints, All 
Souls, and Christmas, and ‘A Meditation for the Festival of the 
Sixth of May,’ the last dwelling, as might be expected, with peculiar 
insight upon the life and character of the beloved Apostle. ‘Old 
Age Welcoming Christ’ is a Christmas sermon on the opening words 
of the Mune dimittis, and ‘The City of God’ is a dedication festival 
sermon preached at St. John the Divine, Kennington. Another 
sermon on ‘Church Absolutions’ (p. 212) has a special value, the 
value of experience, at the present time.? ‘T‘he remaining occasional 
addresses in the book are on Conversion, Sanctity, the Saintly Life, 
and the Beauty that is in the World. Finally, there is a valuable 
Lent course of sermons, opening with ‘The True Basis of Morals,’ a 
sermon in which the principles of the Commination Service are set 
forth, and proceeding to examine the unity of human nature and 
the relation of the human body, soul and spirit to the Creator. We 
must pick out a few sentences here and there to show what may be 
found in all parts of the book. ‘God can show all His glory to 
the soul that is humble, pure and still’ (p. 5). ‘In making each 
thing the Creator hid in it the mystery of a Divine purpose’ (p. 15). 
‘If [the Christian] grows poorer and emptier, there is all the more 
room for God, and he gives thanks’ (p. 25). ‘ Morality is our life 
in God’ (p. 49). ‘Out of Christ’s consecration through suffering 
and death, rises His power of feeding man’ (p. 121). ‘Scornful 
depreciation of human character is very common’ (p. 133). ‘It is 
not upon the departed, it is upon us that death presses’ (p. 155). 


1 Another similar passage is to be found on pp. 125-6. 
* Cp. also p. 107. 
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‘What advantage . . . did you gain by becoming a Christian?’ a 
Hindoo asked of Father Nehemiah Goreh, who replied very gently : 
‘I gained a power of overcoming sin, which I had not while I 
remained a heathen’ (p. 213). ‘If imagination and hope fail with 
years, it is because earth supplies nothing that can nourish faculties 
whose true food God is’ (p. 164). 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. 
By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor. of Church History 
in the United Presbyterian Theological College, Edinburgh. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1899.) 

Tue three lectures in this volume, originally prepared for the 
Mansfield Summer School at Oxford in 1894, and subsequently 
delivered as the ‘Morgan Lectures’ in America, are designed to 
show that the influence of early Christianity upon its pagan environ- 
ment was much larger than is often supposed.' Dr. Orr maintains 
that Christianity had a larger extension laterally (that is, in point of 
mere numbers) and vertically (that is, as respects the different strata 
of society) than is commonly believed, and that its influence was 
much greater intensively or penetratively (that is, in its effect on the 
thought and life of the age) than is generally acknowledged. 

As our readers are doubtless aware, many authorities, from 
Gibbon downwards, have attempted to compute how many Christians 
there were in Rome and in the Roman Empire by the time of 
Constantine. The great ‘neglected factor’ to which Dr. Orr appeals 
in this matter is the evidence of the Catacombs, which leads him to 
think that all previous reckonings have been much below the mark, 
and he is able to produce an interesting chain of facts from the 
earliest allusions to the existence of the Church of Rome to the 
close of the Diocletian persecution which support his contention 
both regarding Rome itself and the Empire at large (pp. 41-91). 
Dr. Orr is rather too much inclined to think that he is a pioneer in 
calling attention to the rapid spread and width of influence of early 
Christianity, and it is quite possible that his facts were new to many 
of his hearers who may have set little store by patristic evidence, 
and certainly have not been conspicuous for their adherence to the 
early form of Christian organisation. But those who are familiar 


' We should be glad to think that we had persuaded Dr. Orr to study 
Dr. Bright’s lectures on Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. He 
would find that Dr. Bright is fully alive to the early strength of Christen- 
dom. For example: ‘“ Babylon” was far too diseased to be “ healed; ” 
but in some of her districts, and in many of her cities, in ¢he city itself, 
among the crowded dwellings of its poor, under the “ golden roofs” of a 
few of its proud families, in the quiet “ houses ” of a Prisca or a Pudens, 
in the quarters of court pages or other servants of emperors on the 
Palatine, “the Lord had much people ;” the leaven had got a long way 
into the lump when the Constantinian period opened ; or, to vary the 
image from the story of the most benign of prophets, there were tokens 
enough of the healing energy of that Presence which had come into 
men’s lives as “a new cruse with salt therein.” ’—Some Aspects, pp. 
151-2, 
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with Professor Blunt’s History of the Christian Church during the 
First Three Centuries, and especially with the tenth chapter of that 
exceedingly valuable work, will have learned long ago that Gibbon’s 
computations must be rectified by a vast array of contemporary 
facts. 

In his second lecture, which, like the first, is full of very interest- 
ing if for the most part of familiar pieces of evidence, Dr. Orr takes 
society ‘in vertical section,’ and shows that the members of the 
early Church were drawn not ‘ mainly from the lowest, but from the 
intermediate classes, and embraced many of the wealthier and higher 
orders’ (p. 94). The ordinary treatment of the evidence for this 
conclusion is still, in spite of the improvement of recent years, such 
that Dr. Orr regards not a little of it as a ‘neglected factor’ in 
Church history.? He collects the stray and comparatively numerous 
passages which bear on the social condition of Christians in the 
New ‘Testament, again lays great stress on the evidence of the 
Catacombs, and is singularly successful in collecting evidence on 
the relations of Christianity to the imperial court during the centuries 
when ‘the river of Church History still flows, indeed, so much 
underground as to be for long periods almost entirely out of sight’ 
(p. 129). The social station of the great teachers of the Church 
who followed the earlier apologists corroborates Dr. Orr’s contention 
(p. 157). 

In opening his last lecture on the ‘Intensive or Penetrative 
Influence of Christianity, Dr. Orr quotes Professor Harnack—where 
we should rather have referred to St. Augustine’s great work on The 
City of God—as saying that Christianity has gathered up into itself 
all that was good in the old pagan work. The motion which Dr. Orr 
is led to observe is a current in the contrary direction, as to which 
Dean Church had much to say in his lectures on the influences of 
Christianity upon national character.* If, as the two previous lectures 
of Dr. Orr’s course showed, there were so many Christians through- 
out the empire, and if they were drawn from all grades of life, it is 
only natural to suppose that their lives, even if they fell so far short 
as the lives of even the best Christians do of the perfect example of 
Christian moral beauty, made a deep and wide impression. And 
the evidence which Dr. Orr collects abundantly illustrates that con- 
clusion. He finely turns the silence of many, though not of all, 
pagan writers into an argument for Christianity, by pointing to the 
well-ascertained fact that it was the fashion to show contempt for 
Christianity by deliberately ignoring it (p. 166). The relation of 
Christianity to culture leads, of course, to some examination of the 
Epistles of the New Testament, the relation of Seneca to the 


! See in particular the way in which Dr. Blunt shows that ‘the spread 
of Christianity was wonderfully rapid’ (p. 181; Edition 3, London, 
1861). 

2 Dr. Orr quotes Dean Milman’s judgment, but does not give the 
reference. It isii. 264. Herefers, of course, to Dr. Lightfoot’s elaborate 
discussion. Philippians, p. 171 (Edition 8, 1888). 

3 The Gifts of Civilization, p. 211. 
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Gospel, the character of second century Apology,' the literary 
attack of Celsus, the significance of Gnosticism, the pagan ethical 
revival of the second century, and the relation of Christianity to 
morals and legislation. And this list does not exhaust the various 
paths along which Dr. Orr finds Christian influence at work. What 
is true of legislation may be also said of the whole effect of Christi- 
anity on the cold-blooded vicious life of the heathen world. ‘The 
Christian Church,’ by the days of Constantine, ‘ was already bathing 
Paganism’ in an ‘atmosphere of mercy’ (p. 226). Dr. Orr gives as 
a frontispiece a representation of four inscriptions from the Cata- 
combs, and adds a note on them in an appendix (p. 227). There isa 
sufficiently full index, and the type leaves little to be desired. But 
there is a deficiency in the heading of p. 39. We welcome Dr. Orr’s 
lectures as a token of the healthy study of Church History among 
the members of the denominations before whom they were delivered. 
The study of Church History is, we will not say, a panacea for all 
our present evils, but a most invigorating tonic for Churchmen in 
days of anxiety, and a means by which defective forms of Christianity 
may be compared, we hope with fruitful results in many cases, with 
the full system of the Apostolic Gospel. 


Notes on Medieval Services in England. With an Index of Lincoln 
Ceremonies. By Cur. WorpswortH, M.A. (London: Baker, 
1898.) 

THE learned compiler of these notes has worked with laudable in- 

dustry and care in collecting the times of services in Cathedral and 

Parochial Churches in the olden time. The first hundred pages of 

his book are occupied with the results of his labours, partly practical 

and partly undertaken upon antiquarian grounds, in this field of 
investigation. Slightly more than double this space is filled by the 
account which follows of some old Lincoln customs and ceremonies, 
with notes on the titles of the Altars and Chapels in the Minster. 

This series of notes has been appearing in the Lincoln Diocesan 

Magazine since September 1894, and has been improved in various 

details for the present publication. The notes are conveniently 

arranged in a summary of contents and in alphabetical order, and 

are followed by an ‘index to the Kalendar of Lincoln use’ (p. 309).? 

The author appends the date ‘ Feast of St. Philip and Jacob, 1898,’ 

to the notes (p. 308), which is a vexatious little piece of pedantry 

neither English nor Latin. We like him better when he is speaking 
modestly—too modestly—of his assiduous work, and says that he 


1 Dr. Orr will find a very large collection of valuable materials on 
the methods of the Apologists, by which he can greatly strengthen his 
own interesting if thinner matter, in the fifth address of Dr. Bright’s 
Aspects, p. 200. 

* The Kalendar includes Botulph, Birinus, Corpus Christi, Frides- 
wide, Gilbert of Sempringham, Guthlac, John of Beverley, Kenelm, and 
a list of Octaves and -Vigils. But there are also striking omissions, 
Paulinus for example, though a church in Lincoln—St. Paul’s—was dedi- 
cated to him (p. 130). 
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has ‘but a meagre bill of fare to offer’ (p. 6). What he does offer, in 
fact, is an exceedingly interesting collection of details about the 
medizval services of Exeter, Lincoln, Salisbury, Wells, and other 
Cathedrals, and a great variety of churches in different parts of the 
country. We can hardly do more than attempt to give our readers 
some idea of the diversity of topics in Canon Wordsworth’s volume. 
The writer does not himself construct a formal time table from his 
materials, but leaves that task, as we must, to others (p. 102). Much 
is said, of course, about the ringing of bells to announce the hour of 
service, and some information is forthcoming concerning the pro- 
vision of light and of books. ‘The number of Masses and of Altars 
in the Cathedrals, the details of the Chapter Mass and the High 
Mass, the holy water and the vestments, are illustrated from many 
sources. Such curious little matters are recorded as that the 
celebrant ‘ passed his cap [it is not called a biretta, but sz//ius or 
pileus] to the charge of a boy who expected 1}d. for taking care of it 
till the service was done’ (p. 29).!_ The customs which prevailed at 
the dinner after Mass required the Canons who had been duly 
invited in service time ? to dine with the bishop or the dean to take 
their cups and cutlery with them, a good old custom which, as 
Canon Wordsworth observes, is now decaying even at school feasts 
(p. 35). At Evensong, if the dean came in too late, he struck the 
desk and caused the service to recommence, provided the bishop 
was not in choir (p. 37). At night there was the curfew to be rung 
(p. 51), the choir-boys to be put to bed, three in a bed (p. 43), and 
the cathedral to be searched (p. 51). Abuses too, of course, there 
were, a porter who was charged with opening the gates after curfew, 
a chantry chaplain who is said to have sat gambling for eleven hours 
together, and a vicar choral who gained some notoriety by public 
wrestling (p. 53). As may be expected, the parochial churches 
yield even a greater variety of matter. There are such customs as 
the ringing of the pancake bell (p. 60), the catechisings (p. 66), the 
evidence about reception of the Holy Sacrament (p. 65), the sermon 
(p. 77), the use of ‘ prick-song,’ or, as we should say, florid music 
(p. 88), and ‘combustions,’ whatever they may have been (p. 67). 
The notes on the old customs of Lincoln Cathedral Church have 
been gleaned from some of the Chapter Muniments and other 
sources (p. 103). They also are full of curious scraps of information. 
At the festival of All Saints the choir and high altar were decked 
with rushes or mats (p. 105), and there are ‘tantalising references to 
some obsolete customs’ at other seasons (p. 126). Good notes on 
Candlesticks (p. 116), Choir Habit (p. 127), and the Churches in 
Lincoln (p. 130), have been compiled, and the information on the 
Cathedral clocks goes as far back as the mention of a clock that 


1 In such a collection repetition is unavoidable. But this detail is 
repeated thrice (pp. 29, 124, 209). ; 

2 A few years ago, when the present writer was about to preach an 
Assize sermon before the University of Oxford, he received a verbal 
message in the pulpit (according to ancient custem) to dine with the 
judge.” 
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was ‘old’ in 1324 (p. 132). There is much to be said, too, of the 
‘Gilds’ of Lincoln! (p. 149), and of various matters connected 
with St. Hugh (p. 157). The little boy who kissed the dean’s hand 
when he came to sprinkle holy water after compline, the washer- 
woman found by the Chapter, and the man whose duty it was to 
supply water for washing hands ix /avatorio capitartt (pp. 171-2), are 
mentioned in their turn. The note on Piscinas and Aumbries will 
be found to be one of the most important of the series (p. 209), and 
arising out of this subject there is a very long discussion upon the 
position of the Lincoln altars (pp. 216-58). The altar of St. 
Thomas Becket had an image of the Archbishop near by it, which 
probably disappeared when the general obliteration of his memory, 
even in stained glass, as at Christ Church, Oxford, was attempted 
(p. 255).? Of the remaining notes, perhaps the most interesting are 
those on the ‘ Easter Sepulchre,’ where other examples, including 
the fine representation at Navenby, are mentioned (p. 277), and on 
‘the Works Chantry House’ (p. 302), which contains samples of the 
privileges held out to benefactors of the Cathedral fabric, and even 
to those who assisted in such necessary work as ‘lengthening and 
widening the Fosse Dyke’ (p. 308). In these selections we have, 
we trust, given a fair idea of the ‘ heap’ of information which Canon 
Wordsworth has accumulated, and it would be easy to mention as 
many notes again as we have quoted which would be as interesting 
to our readers, and which elucidate the meaning of many obsolete 
terms. 


The Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester-le-Street,and Durham. 
A.D. 635-1020. Being an Introduction to the Ecclesiastical 
History of Northumbria. By GrorcE Mixzs, Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (London: Wells Gardner, 
1898.) 

Mr. Mixes confesses that he has issued these biographies ‘ with 

many misgivings’ (p. viii). But no writer who is earnestly desirous 

of promoting ‘an increased study of Northumbrian Church History,’ 
and who has worked honestly at his subject, has anything to fear 
from fellow labourers in the same field. We desire, therefore, to 
give a kindly welcome to Mr. Miles’s volume, which covers the 
history of 385 years—years rich both in ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs, and in many great and useful works accomplished by 
the men who looked upon Lindisfarne as their dear home and 
by other noble Churchmen of the North. He has done enough 


1 Mr. Cutts (Dictionary of the Church of England, p. 313) mentions ‘six’ 
at Lincoln. Canon Wordsworth has collected brief allusions to nearly 
ascore. Many persons will be glad to be informed that the Cord- 
wainers, or Shoemakers, were so called because Spanish leather was 
supplied from Cordova (p. 150). 

* A small head of the Archbishop, said to be similar to that in the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity in Canterbury Cathedral, has survived in the 
west window of the parish church of St. Oswald at Horton-in-Ribbles- 
dale. Did this escape because it was in the province of York? 
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work in this period of history to be aware that there is much more 
to be done, and to know that his biographical outlines can be, and 
indeed need to be, filled in with details and exact references to 
important and original works in all directions. If we can restrain 
ourselves on a theme which at any time deserves as much space as 
is filled by a whole number of the Church Quarterly Review, we 
will try briefly to take note of the value of the contribution which 
Mr. Miles has made to the early Northern history of our spiritual 
Mother. First of all, after an introduction in which the work of 
Paulinus hardly receives what is its due praise (p. 5), come the 
biographies of the Bishops of Lindisfarne, beginning with Aidan in 
634 or 635. Still desiring to hold out a friendly hand to Mr. Miles, 
we must venture to observe that he has allowed himself to introduce 
a large amount of illustrative matter into his text which is strictly 
speaking extraneous ; and, on the other hand, in important points 
he is wanting in decision, and is too much inclined to be vague and 
nebulous. The inevitable discussion in Aidan’s life of the phrase 
‘the Apostle of England’ is a case of defect in point (pp. 22-3). 
Mr. Miles goes as far back as Bishop Wordsworth’s Church History 
to illustrate that unhistorical description, and says nothing in text or 
footnote to lead us to suppose that he is aware that that question has 
been thoroughly thrashed out by scholars whose authority on that 
period of history is supreme and final. We have said our say on 
this topic in more than one previous number, and should have 
thought that the scholars to whom we gave references had gone to 
the verge of slaying the slain if we had not recently met with the 
old error as fresh as ever in the reported utterances of a Canon of 
Durham in a sermon at a church dedicated to St. Aidan. Mr. Miles 
says that neither St. Augustine nor St. Aidan ‘worked on virgin 
soil’ (p. 23), and refers to Paulinus and Luidhard. The reference 
to Paulinus is correct enough, and we are glad that Mr. Miles made 
it, but it is too much to ask us to let Queen Bertha’s domestic 
chaplain rob St. Augustine of his unique right to the glory of being 
the first man to preach the Gospel to the heathen Saxons of Kent.! 

1 It may be conveniently mentioned here that Mr. Miles must not be 
understood to take account of the whole range of early ecclesiastical 
history which is included under the term Northumbria. From his work 
alone a reader would not realize what were the portions of history which 
must be allotted to Bernicia and Deira respectively. Such an allotment 
has just been made in the case of Deira, and well made if we make 
allowance for the enthusiasm of the platform, by the Bishop of Bristol in 
his apology for Yorkshire at the Bradford Church Congress (Guardian, 
September 28, 1898, p. 1467). Professor Collins, who followed upon 
another branch of the main subject (which was ‘ The Share of Yorkshire 
and the Columban Mission in the Christianisation of England’), used 
language on the Augustine-Aidan matter which substantially agrees with 
our own frequent statements: ‘One thing appears clearly and beyond 
doubt—viz. that the conversion of the English people . . . begins... 
not with Aedan, but with Augustine. If we use the word in the sense in 
which it is commonly used, certainly Augustine, not Aedan, is the 


apostle of England. This fact is plain and indisputable’ (Guardian, 
date cited above, p. 1498). 
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When we pass from the beautiful life of St. Aidan, Mr. Miles gives 
us the biography of Finan without much digression, but the 
episcopate of Colman introduces the Council of Whitby, and Whitby 
leads to Hilda, and Hilda to Caedmon, and the authenticity of the 
poems has to be discussed before we can dispose of the Paschal 
question and Colman can depart to Inisboffin. Mr. Miles loves his 
subject, and we soon are involved in a still wider digression when 
the Life of Wilfrid—and a very well written Life, too—is inserted in 
order to preserve the continuity of narrative (p. 70). The ‘ Life’ of 
St. Cuthbert is very much lengthened by a full account of the fate 
of his body after death, including Dr. Raine’s investigation of the 
saint’s grave in 1827. Under Eadbert a biography of Benedict 
Biscop (p. 151) is given. The narrative of the episcopate of Ethel- 
wold is enlarged first by an account of Drythelm, which leads Mr. 
Miles off to Dante at once, and then by a long section on the life of 
Bede. All this is very pleasant reading, and we erase all the severe 
things that ought to be said when we remember that we are supposed 
to be tracing the episcopal succession of Lindisfarne. After 735 we 
miss the guiding hand of the venerable father of English history, and 
the famous name of Alcuin, who is noticed at the close of the 
episcopate of Egbert (p. 211), stands far in front of a group of lesser 
names, and the record of his learning is of more solid value than 
much of the rest of the narrative. Eardulf, the last Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, stands also as the first Bishop of Chester-le-Street, 
where he died in goo A.p. His eight successors, down to Aldhun, 
who is said to have died heartbroken after the defeat of his clergy 
in battle, call for no special remark. If we omit St. Cuthbert and 
Wilfrid, the most important name among the Bishops of Hexham is 
undoubtedly that of St. John of Beverley, of whom Mr. Miles gives 
comparatively a brief account. He is able to point out a mistake of 
the Bishop of Bristol (p. 260), though such references to recent 
writers are rare. Finally he gives brief notices of the bishops 
and archbishops of York, the archbishops of Canterbury, and the 
popes of Rome for the period, and adds a sufficiently detailed index. 
Mr. Miles’s readers must bear in mind that he only claims that his 
book is an ‘ Introduction.’ 


Sermons by the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson ( preached at Brighton). 


With Preface by C. B. Ropertson and Introduction by IAN 
MacLaREN. First Series. (London: Kegan Paul, 1898.) 


WE gladly welcome this reprint in a cheap form, or, as it is inscribed, 
a ‘People’s Edition,’ of the sermons of the great preacher. The 
faults of Robertson of Brighton’s sermons arose chiefly out of reaction 
from the narrow theology and pious unreality of outworn Evangeli- 
calism.' But these blemishes are hardly worth mentioning by the 
side of the splendid eloquence, the effective imagery, the clear 


* An example of this is to be found in the brilliant but unsatisfactory 
sermon on the Atonement, entitled ‘ Caiaphas’s View of Vicarious Sacri- 
fice.’ 
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analysis—above all, the transparent honesty and unworldliness—which 
mark every sermon. We doubt indeed whether the publishing of 
of a ‘ People’s Edition’ will, as the present editor hopes, make these 
sermons popular with the working classes. ‘Ian Maclaren’ in his 
Introduction has grasped their value better when he says : ‘ Perhaps, 
however, the test of his work is his power over ministers of all deno- 
minations, and his distinction has been to be the preacher’s preacher’ 
(p. xxxv). As models of faithful dealing with a text of Scripture, 
using it, not as a motto, but as a ‘living oracle’ whose inner meaning 
it is the preacher’s glory reverently to draw out, and mightily to 
proclaim, these sermons can never be surpassed. 

It seems indeed a little strange that a P resbyterian novelist, writ- 
ing under a nom de plume, should have been selected to write the 
Introduction to these sermons. But we cannot deny that he has 
performed his task well, if somewhat slightly. He tells us just 
enough of the life and career of Robertson to set off as in a frame- 
work the sermons. Especially he reminds us that Robertson was a 
sufferer. Dying at the early age of thirty-seven, never knowing 
perfect health, persecuted and maligned by the baser members of 
the party which he had forsaken, Robertson is one more example of 
the great, the illuminating mystery of ‘strength made perfect in 
weakness.’ Most of the Church’s saints—most of the world’s great 
workers even —have been men of suffering. The great Church 
revival of the last half-century, in which Robertson of Brighton 
played indirectly no inconsiderable part, owed more to prayer per- 
severed in and pain endured, than to outward effort. So, indeed, it 
has ever been in the region of spiritual things, and so doubtless it 
will be again, if God will, even in this present day of ‘trouble and 
rebuke and blasphemy.’ 


lVomen of Sacred History. A Series of Lessons given to Young 
Women. By A.S. With a Preface by the Rev. F. E. Carter, 
Honorary Canon of Canterbury, and Tait Missioner. (London : 
Skeffington and Son, 1898.) 

WE can cordially recommend this book to all who have to teach 

girls and young women, and especially to parents. They will find its 

short, simple studies on the Women of the Bible thoughtful, devout, 

and thoroughly practical. 

‘Some of the lessons, as will be seen,’ writes Canon Carter in his 

Preface, ‘ treat difficult moral subjects with great plainness and courage. 
But the treatment is so delicate withal, and so linked on to the Bible 
record and the loftiest doctrines of the Catholic Faith that, in the hands 
of a wise teacher, such lessons ought to be full of wholesome inspiration’ 
(p. v). 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of such faithful 
and sympathetic teaching as this book contains, being addressed to 
the girls, ze. the future wives and mothers, of the working-classes. 
We fear that home discipline, the sense of the responsibility of 
parentage, and the need of religion to consecrate the home-life, are 
nowhere more in danger of being lost altogether than they are just 
VOL. XLVIIIL—NO. XCV. Ss 
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now in the homes of our artisans in large towns, and especially in 
London. Education in school, even religious education, can never 
take the place of home training. A girl who has never been taught 
by her mother the lessons of self-respect and self-discipline is the 
despair of her teachers, and, even if she retains her outward respect- 
ability, has nothing to bring to her husband, or to teach her children, 
but frivolity, self-indulgence, and disorder. We sincerely hope that 
this book may be a help to many ; that the authoress’s desire may be 
fulfilled that it ‘may by God’s blessing lead some of His children to 
think on things pure and lovely and of good report, and to do these 
things’ (p. vi). It is difficult to select examples for quotation, where 
every lesson is good and contains some original thought ; but we 
cannot refrain from quoting part of the last and most beautiful lesson 
on ‘ The After-life of the B. V. M.’ 


‘We have learnt many a lesson from a long line of holy women of 
old, many a lesson from the ruined lives of sinful women. In the Old 
Testament the ideal of womanhood rose to a climax in the woman 
pictured in Prov. xxxi. Then standing between the Old and New Testa- 
ments came Elizabeth and Anna. They lead us to the threshold of a 
higher revelation of Womanhood—the Blessed Virgin Mary. With this 
ideal we close. There is no doubt but that the ideal of the virtuous 
woman in the Proverbs was fulfilled in Mary. We cannot doubt that the 
heart of St. Joseph could safely trust in her who could keep the “ secret 
things that belong to the most High” and “ ponder them in her heart.” 
We cannot doubt the diligence of those hands which clothed and fed and 
comforted the One in Whom her spirit rejoiced as “ God, my Saviour.” 
We cannot doubt the cleanliness and spotless order of that house where 
Jesus deigned to dwell. We cannot doubt of the perfect wisdom of her 
charity who took a part in the training of the Redeemer of world. 
Neither can we doubt of the quiet wisdom of her tongue, when at that 
stupendous moment of her life, she was able to say, “ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word.” Indeed, 
Mary was a woman that feared the Lord, “all nations called her blessed.” 
All this was true of Mary as it was of the woman whose price was above 
rubies. This was true, and much more beyond this. Can I tell you of 
it? It is found in the words, “ Your life is hid with Christ in God.” “ Ye 
have the mind of Christ”’ (pp. 222-23). 


We are told in the Preface that ‘the writer has not attempted to 
give to these studies any literary finish, but has deliberately preserved 
the free, and sometimes colloquial, character of the notes used in her 
viva-voce teaching’ (p. vi). We do not find fault with this ; but we 
strongly recommend that in the future editions of the book, which we 


hope to see, that she should carefully revise her Scriptural quotations. 
There is no reason why ¢fese at least should not be accurate : e.g. in the 


above quotation, why should she not quote the Magnificat correctly ? 


The Boys and Girls of the Bible: Sermons to Children and Adults. 
By Jos—EpH Hammonp, B.A., LL.B., Vicar of St. Austell and 
Canon of Truro, &c. Two vols. (London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1898.) * 

Canon Hammonp has written a short preface to these two interesting- 

looking volumes on the subject of the failure of the Church and 
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other religious bodies to retain hold of the children. With much 
that he says we are in complete agreement. It is rather with his 

omissions that we must find fault. It never seems to have occurred 

to him that the Prayer Book itself definitely and authoritatively pro- 

vides for the needs of children. In the rubrics following the 

Catechism we read: ‘The Curate of every parish shall diligently 

upon Sundays and Holy-days, after the Second Lesson at Evening 

Prayer, openly in the Church instruct and examine so many children 

of his parish sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in some 

part of this Catechism.’ Here we have a clear and distinct command. 

What has actually happened? A sermon has been added to Evening 
Prayer without any authority, and the public catechising dropped 
altogether. Then various clergy, feeling, like Canon Hammond, 
that something had gone wrong, instead of trying, as far as may be, 
to return to what is ordered, have substituted various ‘ fancy’ 
services of their own, ‘Children’s Services,’ ‘Toy Services,’ ‘Flower 
Services,’ ‘ Egg Services,’ ‘ Doll Services ;’ and still they are surprised 
to find that the children do not remain faithful to the Church, nor 
even to religion. 

We do not wish to include Canon Hammond altogether in 
the above category, for his method is more dignified and reason- 
able ; but still it is Canon Hammond’s method and not the 
Church’s method. He tells us in his Preface that the best thing 
which he can suggest—and the present two volumes are the fruit of 
this suggestion in his own case—is ‘ periodic sermons addressed to 
the children, and brought down to the level of their capacity.’ .. . 
‘I suggest,’ he says, ‘that once a month at least, the ordinary 
sermon should be a child’s sermon’ (pp. xi, xii), He thinks that 
such sermons are equally useful to adults, who, as he knows, are in 
sore need of elementary instruction in Christianity. The examples 
of this method which form the two volumes before us are, on the 
whole, good enough in their way, though it would be possible to 
find many faults with them in a detailed examination. Canon 
Hammond’s simplicity occasionally becomes silly, ¢.g. ‘ How pleased 
they [¢e. our first parents] were when Cain cut his first tooth !’ 
(i. 9). His eloquence is sometimes of the style which Dickens 
has taught us to associate with the revered name of Chadband. 
‘And this is what Jabez meant. Observe, he does not ask that 
God’s hand may be over him, or under him, or before him, or behind 
him, but wth him’ (i. 128). And what is the use of disturbing 
the poetry and associations which have grown up around the keeping 
of the Lord’s Nativity ‘amid the winter snow’ for the sake of 
showing that one is ‘up to date’ with a modern theory which is 
quite unproved? ‘But what time of the year is it? “Oh,” you say, 
it is mid-winter ; Christmas Day comes towards the end of De- 
cember.” But I am not sure that Christ was born at Christmas-time, 
or “in the winter wild; ” that is only the time the Church has chosen 
to keep His birthday’ (ii. 22). Or again, why in a sermon to 
children on the Epiphany, spend time on proving that the Magi 
were not three in number, nor kings? (ii. 65, 66). 
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On the other hand, there is much that is sound and, indeed, 
excellent in the teaching of these sermons. Especially good is the 
sermon on ‘The Children that Christ Blessed ;’ and its insistence 
on the Sacrament of Holy Baptism being the direct work of Christ 
Himself. ‘And so, my children, you must never forget that you 
have been put into Christ’s loving arms, or that He has laid His 
hands upon you and blessed you. He has done more for you, 
indeed, than He did for those children, for the Holy Spirit was not 
then given. If you think that they were fortunate, you are equally 
so. ‘They did not see Christ when they were blessed any more than 
you do, or if they saw Him, did not know it was the Christ. No, 
you cannot pretend that they were specially favoured. Whatever 
grace He gave them, He has certainly given you no less; it is 
possible that He has given you more’ (il. 198). 

We are sure, however, that some revival of systematic catechizing 
will be more fruitful of good results to old as well as to young than any 
fanciful alterations of the normal methods of the Church. Whatever 
is good in these sermons might equally well have been introduced in 
the way of illustration by a skilful catechist ; we should have been 
spared a good deal that is unnecessary, and the Church would have 
been obeyed. But in dealing with children as well as in most other 
things, Churchmen have yet to learn what is in the Prayer Book 
provided ready to their hand, 
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